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PART    FIRST. 


-Opifcx  numeris  vetcrum  primordii  vocum 


Atque  marem  strepitum  fidis  intendiss?. 


Persius. 


HonUon ! 

PRINTED   FOR   T.    REYNOLDS,    OXFORD-STREET; 
BY    I.    COLD,    SUOL    LANE. 


1804- 


TO 


THE  HONORABLE  C.  ANKER, 


OP 


COPENHAGEN^ 

The  following  translations  from  the  old 
tongue  of  his  native  country  (which,  as  it 
is  intimately  allied  to  England  in  ancient 
bloo<l  and  language,  should  ever  continue 
joined  to  it  by  the  closest  ties  of  uninter- 
rupted amity)  are  inscribed,  as  a  trifling 
testimony  of  the  sincerest  esteem  and 
friendship,  by  his  faithful  humble  servant, 

IVILLIAM  HERBERT. 


December,  1803. 


TIL  HER  ANKER. 


FoRLADER  mig,  o  Muser,  om  jeg  her 
OpTxkkc  tor  den  Danske  lires  sang 
Forst  i  et  fremmct  land  !  Vel  kiender  jeg 
Mia  svaghcd  til  at  synge  Danmarks  rocs 

I  Danmarks  skiunne  sprog !  Vejledcr  da 
Iler.dcs  indvaanerc  mod  hcllig  trin, 

II  vor  svacver  den  udodelige  aand 

Af  gammel  digtekunst  fra  Grajkonland 
()g  d;.*n  ainixgtigc  Latinskc  bred  ! 
Ophiijpr  dem,  og  fyldcr  deres  bryst 
AJfd  rconhcd  og  indbildnings-kraftens  magt, 
At  de  maa  snart  den  srckrone  faae, 


Tl 


Som  deres  sprog  forticner !  Mig  er  nok. 
At  jeg  fra  lisland  og  fra  Norges  kyst 
Kan  friskc  kran^se  bringe  til  min  ves, 
Og  blomstre  plukkcdc  Ted  Engelsk  haand. 
Ilvor  giernc  vilde  jeg,  hvor  hierteglad, 
Med  dig,  min  ven,  i  Norges  clsktc  land 
Klavre  ad  skov-bevoxne  klippcr  op 
Liig  indtil  Kiolens  spids,  og  Norlands  kyst, 
Ilaloges  aeldste  bolig !  O  hvor  fri, 
O  hvor  fortryllct  skuldc  jeg  omkring 
Der  fblge  vildtcts  spor  !  og  modig,  (da 
Sin  hede  middags  solcn  styrter  ned) 
Udstrakt  naer  vcd  en  hoj  balstyrig  fos, 
Udi  den  grannc-skyggcrs  morkc  nat, 
Rose  den  pragt  at'  en  aimaegtig  haand; 
Son),  mcllcm  snee  og  tordenskyers  sknek,' 
Dot  uslc  hicm  af  ct  frimodigt  folk 


Med  glaedc  bar  fornojet !  -Sidle  land ! 
Ilvori  hTer  egn  crindrer  Tigtig  strid 
Af  gamle  heltc,  eller  rane-steen, 
Som  sonnens  pligt  ei  udcn  hcltcsang 
Lod  rcise  til  sin  dode  fadcrsVocs 
I  fordum  tid,  da  Odins  hbje  nam 
Indblaestc  dercs  br}'st  xrgierrig  magt, 
Og  det  i  kamp  ubojcligc  sind. 


VILUELM  HERBERT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


If  this  attempt  shpuld  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  public,  it  is  my  intention 
to  complete  a  second  part  with  an  introductory  account 
of  the  ancient  history  and  literature  of  Iceland.  The 
volumes,  which  have  T)een  printed  in  the  Icelandic  lan- 
guage, arc  numerous^  though  many  of  them  are  become 
very  rare ;  and  a  great  number  of  old  manuscripts  remain 
yet  unpublished.  The  following  poems  are  closely 
translated,  and  unadorned ;  with  a  few  exception* 
they  are  rendered  line  for  line;  and  (I  believe)  as 
lifcrally,  as  the  difi'erence  of  language  and  metrical 
rules  would  permit.  For  me  the  energetic  harmony 
of  these  old  poems  has  great  charms :  the  most  an- 
cient are  the  simiJest  and  most  beautiful;  for  the 
Icohindic  poetry  degenerated  into  afifectatlon  of  im- 
penetrable   obscurity  and   extravagant  metaphors.     I 


concciTe,  that  nnch  of  the  value  of  these  relicks  con- 
slst£  in  their  peculiarities,  and  in  the  iight,  they  tiirow 
on  the  singular  manners  and  persuasions  of  the  nor- 
thern nations;  ivhich  would  be  destroyed  by  any 
attempt  to  embellish  thorn.  The  only  merit,  I  have 
aimed  at,  is  that  of  accuracy  ;  if  I  have  judged  wrong, 
I  can  ovily  say  in  my  defence,  that  it  would  have  been 
Bmch  easier  to  adorn  them,  than  to  copy  faithfully. 


••  Quest*  anima 
Gran  parte  tien  di  sua  possanza  avvinta^ 
Ni  pu5  sempre  s^iicgar  llberc  I'ali 
Presso  i  voli  immortali." 

The  original  verses  have  no  final  rhymes,  but  regular 
alliterations  and  corresponding  syllables.  Such  was 
the  old  metre  of  the  north ;  and,  when  rhymes  were 
ailopted,  the  rules  of  alliteration  were  still  preserved  : 
as  in  the  ransom  of  Egill  Skallagrimson; 

Jx>f  atviisa  vann, 
Vyst  mxrc  eg  dann ; 
Hliods  biviluxn  hann, 
Thuiat  hrodur  oflfann* 


Xll 

inacth^e;  ai^  this  iras  an  additional  cauie  of  altcratioa 
ifi  the  fitate  <if  Iceland."  To  tliese  circumstaAces  should 
be  added  the  great  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  polar 
regions,  which  has  wrought  a  considerable  change  in 
Gffecnland  and  North  America  -since  their  first  disco- 
very by  the  Icelandic  navigators  in  the  tenth  century, 
aikd  has  materially  affected  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  This  is  a  currous  and  interesting  subject, 
'which  deserrcs  more  accurate  investigation,  than  it  has 
yet  obtained;  but  it  does  not  lie  within  the  limits  of 
my  present  undertaking. 


December  1803. 
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1803. 


Wrath  i^ixed  Thor,  when  his  sleep  was  flown, 
And  he  found  his  trusty  hanuner  gone ; 
11%  smote  his  brow,  his  beard  he  shook, 
The  son  of  e^rth  gan  round  him  look ; 
And  this  the  first  word,  that  he  spoke ; 
<<  Now  listen  what  I  tell  thee,  Loke ; 
Which  neither  on  earth  below  is  known, 
Nor  in  Heafen  abore ;  my  hammer's  gone." 
Ji 


Their  way  to  Freyia's  bower  they  took. 

And  this  the  first  irord,  that  he  spoke ;  10 

^^  ThoU)  Freyia,  must  lend  a  winged  robe^ 

To  seek  my  hammer  round  the  globe." 

Ffeyi4  sung* 
<^  That  should^t  thou  have,  though  'twere  of  gold, 
And, that,  though  'twere  of  silver,  hold." 
Away  flew  Loke  ;  the  wing'd  robe  sounds,  15 

Ere  he  has  left  the  A'tgard  groamis. 
And  ere  he  has  reached  the  Jotunheim  bounds. 
High  on  a  mound  in  haughty  state 
Thrym  the  king  of  the  Thursi  sate ; 
For  his  ^gs  lie  w«s  tw4stjifig  colUrs  of  goid^  ^ 

And  trimming  tlie  mtnos  <€  kis  conrsen  bold. 

Tmuwu  nmg. 
^<  IIow  fare  the  Am  I  Hm  Aifi  kow  i 
Why  com'st  thou  Hklqie  to  Jotuaheim  now  2^ 

''  111  fare  the  Asi ;  4he  AM  mMm; 

Thor's  hammer  from  kim  thou  bast  terD.^  25 


TsjtrM  sung. 
<<  I  have  the  Thunderer's  iiammer  bowid, 
Fathoms  eight  beneath  the  grOTund ; 
With  it  shall  no  one  homeward  tread, 
Till  he  bring  me  Previa  to  share  my  bed.'* 
Away  flew  Loke ;  the  wingM  robe  sounds,  95 

£re  he  has  left  die  Jotonhehn  bounds, 
And  ere  he  has  reach'd  the  Asgard  grounds. 
At  Midgard  Thor  met  crafty  Loke, 
And  this  the  first  word,  that  he  spoke ; 
^'  HaTe  you  your  errand  and  labor  done?  SJI 

Tell  from  aloft  tiie  course,  yon  ntn. 
For*  tettiiig  oft  the  story  fails. 
And  lying  oft  the  He  prerails.^ 

LoKt  tumg. 
<^  My  labor  is  past,  mine  errasd  I  brings 
Thrym  has  thine  kamBier,  the  giant  king :  4t 

With  it  shall  no  one  homeward  tread, 
rdl  he  bear  him  Frcyia  to  share  his  bed.'* 

*  Sss  lbs  B0Ct  «i  tlMtt  ttatf* 


•Their  way  to  lovely  Freyia  they  took, 
And  this  the  first  word,  that  he  spoke ; 
^^  Now,  Freyia,  busk,  as  a  blooming  bride;  41 

Together,  we  must,  to  Jotunheim  ride." 
Wrath  waxed  Freyia  with  ireful  look ; 
AU'Asgard's  hall  with  wonder  shook; 
Her  great  bright  necklace  started  wide. 
^'  Well  may- ye  call  me  a  wanton  bride,  50 

If  I  with  ye  to  Jotunheim  ride," 
The  Asi  did  all  to  council  crowd, 
The  Ajiinta;  all  talked  fast  and  loud; 
This  they  debated,  and  this  they  sought. 
How  the  hammer  of  Thor  should  home  be  brought.  55 
Up  then  and  spoke  Heimdallar  free. 
Like  the  V^ani,  wise  was  he ; 
*^  Now  busk  wc  Thor,  as  a  bride  so  fair; 
Lfit  him  that  groat  bright  necklace  wear; 
Round  him  let  ring  the  spousal  keys,  60 

And  a  maidcrt  kirtle  hang  to  his  knees. 

Busk,  dress.  Ztrf/e,  a  woman's  garment. 


And  on  his  bosom  jewels  rare ; 

And  high  and  qusuntly  braid  his  hair/' 

Wrath  waxed  Thor  with  godlike  pride ; 

^^  Well  may  the  Asi  me  deride,  65 

If  I  let  me  be  dight,  as  a  blooming  bride.^' 

Then  up  spoke  Loke,  Laufbyia's  son ; 

^'  Now  hush  thee,  Thor;  this  must  be  done: 

The  giants  will  strait  in  Asgard  reign, 

If  thou  thine  hammer  dost  not  regain."  70 

Then  bosk'd  they  Thor,  as  a  bride  90  fair, 

And  the  great  bright  necklace  gare  him  to  wear; 

Round  him  let  ring  the  spousal  keys. 

And  a  maiden  kirtle  hang  to  his  knees, 

And  on  his  bosom  jewels  rare  ;  76 

And  high  and  quaintly  braided  his  haif  • 

Up  then  arose  the  crafty  Loke, 

Lanfeyia's  son,  and  thus  he  spoke ; 

<<  A  serrant  I  thy  steps  will  tend, 

Together  we  must  to  Jotunheim  wend."  80 

D/gAr,  dicnedf  adornei. 


Now  home  the  goats  togedier  &ie; 
Yoked  to  the  aifie  iiey  j^iftiy  fly. 
The  mountains  isiiaok,  the  earth  1mni'4  red^ 
Ab  Odin's  son  to  Jotunfaeiim  sped.  .  *   " 

Then  Thryni  die  king  of  the  Thursi  said;  9M 

<^  Giants^  stand  np;  kt  die  seals  i»  spread : 
Bring  Freyki  Niorder's  daoghter  dowa 
To  share  my  bed,  from  N«atun. 
With  horns  all  ^  each  ooal-Uack  beast 
Is  led  to  deck  <ht  ^mki'i  ftmt  ;■  90 

Large  wealth  and  jevrefo  teve  I  stored  ; 
I  lack  but  Frcyia  io  gxace  mj  bpard.'* 
Betimes  at  even^ag  they  ipproadf  d^ 
And  the  mantling  ale  the  fiaate  faroadiM. 
The  spouse  of  Sifta  ale  alose  OS 

Eight  salmons,  and  an  ox  iliiUt-growii, . 
And  all  the  cates,  oa  vMck  ironicB  feed ; 
And  drank  three  firkins  of  sparkling  need. 
Then  Thr}  m  the  king  a£  the  Thumi  said  ; 
*  ^*  Where  have  ye  liehcld  such  a  hungry  maid  f         1 00 


Ncf  er  taw  I  hMe  so  keenly  feed. 

Nor  drink  so  deep  of  the  8[M|rk1iBg  meod.*^ 

Then  forward  lent  the  crafty  Loke^ 

And  thus  the  giant  be  bespoke; 

<^  Noirght  haa  she  eat  for  eight  kmg  nigfate,  lOi 

80  did  she  long  for  the  nnptial  ritef.'' 

He  stoop'd  beneath  her  ral  to  kbsy 

But  he  sUrted  the  length  of  the  hill^  I  Wm. 

^'  Why  are  the  looks  of  Freyia  »0  dire? 

It  seems,  as  her  eyebalb  gUatea'd'  nrltk  foe.*^  110 

Then  forward  lent  the  crafty  LokOy 

And  thus  the  giant  he  bespoke; 

<^  Nought  has  she  ^lept  for  eight  long  nighti| 

So  did  she  long  for  the  nuptial  rites," 

Then  in  the  giant's  sister  came,  115 

"Wlio  dared  a  bridal  gift  to  plaim ; 

^'  Those  rings  of  gold  from  thee  I  crave, 

If  thou  wilt  all  my  fondness  ha?e, 

AU  my  loYO  and  fondness  haye." 


Then  Thrym  the  king  pf  the  Thursi  said ;  129 

^^  Bear  in  the  hammer  to  plight  the  maid ; 

Upon  her  lap  the  bruizer  lay, 

And  firmly  plight  our  hands  and  fay." 

The  Thunderer's  soul  smiled  in  his  breast. 

When  the  hammer  hard  on  his  lap  was  placed ;       .12$ 

Thrym  first  the  king  of  the  Thursi  he  slew, 

And  slaughtered  all  the  giant  crew* 

He  slew  that  giant's  sister  old, 

Who  pray'd  for  bridal  gifts  sq  bold. 

Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot,  130 

The  hammers  bruises  were  her  lot. 

Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got. 


NOTES 


ON 


THE  SONG  OF  TIIRYM. 


HThe  Edda  of  Saemund  is  a  collection  of  old  Icelandic 
odes,  some  of  whidi  arc  supposed  to  hare  been  writtetf 
hefore  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  said  to  hare  been 
compiled  by  the  learned  Saemund^  who  was  born  in 
Iceland  in  1056 ;  according  to  some,  1054  or  1057. 
The  name  of  Saemund's  Edda  was  affixed  to  the  nuu 
nuscript  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Bryniolfus 
Srenonius,  bishop  of  Skalholt.  The  prose  Edda,  at. 
Iribnted  to  Snorro  Sturleson,  is  founded  upon  these 
poems. 

Mr.  Cottle  has  published,  what  he  calls  a  transla^ 
tion  of  this  ode,  but  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
original.  Translations  made,  like  Dr.  Percy's,  by  m 
fenoa    unacquainted    with   the  Icelandic  language^ 


10 

through  the  medium  of  a  Latin  prose  version,  cannot 
be  expected  to  represent  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
originals :  but  Mr.  C.  has  not  even  taken  the  trou- 
ble of  understanding  the  Latin ;  otherwise  he  never 
could  have  translated,  £x  Noatunis,  ''  Whom  Noa- 
thuna  calls  her  son ;"  or,  Illico  gigantes  Asgardum 
hcbi.tabant,  ^  Know  the  Afigardi  sons  shall  reigi':" 
or,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  in  the  22d  stanzai 
Tunc  profatus  est  Thrymus  Thursorum  dynastes, 

<*  Thunori !  dynasti  of  this  sphere  !** 
(Thor  began  approachmf  netrj 

jmd  in  the  20tii,  Tunc  profatus  est  Lofciuf  hoKeylm 

natus  ;  ^^  Abstinc,  Thore,  istomm  ▼erbormn.'* 

"  Care  oof  for  that»  Loveyia's  son !  '* 
"Lok  in  quick  reply  began. 

In  the  three  last  mentioned  passages  Mr.  CL  ap« 

pears  to  hate  confounded  flie  nomiaatire  with  the  aocu- 

sative ;  which  u  not  improbable,  as  he  has  given  Tfanr. 

son  for  the  nominative  of  ThaTsomm.    In  the  thir. 

teeiith  stania  he  has  represented  Ficym  as  conseating 


It 

l»  ^  instefti  9i  rdUsing,  wkkk  d«ftr«yt  the  feBf#.«i{ 
ill^thntMlows. 

V.  1.  «^  73bar."  Th*r  iru  worshipped  by  the  Nor^ 
wQgisnt,  at  ike  most  powerful. of  the  Gknis.  Hb  faTO« 
rite  weapon  was  a  hamner,.  which  was  shaped  like  a 
cross.  The  following  passages  are  translated  firooa 
Periagskiold's  Uplaadk  aioaumeats'T^lative  to  a  Hume, 
slcne^  on  which  this  hammer  is  represented.  ^^  Jo. 
haones  ^8gnu»  Gotk.  Sfeon.  UuL  lib.  1.  cap.  9* 
pag.  3(K  och  br^ren  OJaus  MagBiy  lib.  3.  cap.  3. 
pag.  100.  afbilda  Thor  OMd  en  spira,  &c."  t.  e. 
^  MiaAAes  MagaiKS^  kc.  aiid  his  brother  OlauS) 
kc  represent  Thor  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right 
haad^  and  tw«lve  stai*s  round  his  head*  Others  gtva 
Hior  also  a  cractlbnn  thunderbolt  in  his  left  hand, 
Mad  seren  stars  orer  hb  head.  Thor's  hammer  is  de<* 
sccfiwd  m.  the  £ddas  wkh  the  additional  name  of  mioU 
ner;  lis*  in  SAurleson's^  &c.  it  may  he  seen,  that  Thoc 
the  son  of  0£a  ampnpt  his  chattels  possessad  the 
msototry  whiciL  the  RiiiAhutai  and  moantaui 


It 

foreeren  knew  to  tbeir  cost  When  Thor  dreisad 
himself 9  he  took  the  hammer  miolner,  lifted  up  an4 
brandished  it.  Thor  struck  the  hammer  against  the 
head  of  the  giant  Skrymner ;  another  time  Thor  threw 
the  hammer  after  Ymc  the  sorcerer,  ^d  broke  his 
head,  &c'» 

*'  The  mark  of  the  hammer  with  its  handje  np. 
on  the  Rnnestonc  at  Roby  is  seven  spans,  as  the 
length  of  a  moderate  sceptre  requires.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country  did  not  nse  a  sceptre  with 
lilies,  but  with  a  cross  npon  it,  or  like  the  trident  of 
Neptune.  The  shape  of  Thor's  hammer  in  the  time  of 
paganism  was  exactly  a  cross ;  for  when  king  Hacon 
sacrificed  with  the  Heathens  in  Norway,  and  was 
forced  to  drink  out  of  the  offering  cnp,  he  made  the 
Chrbtian  sign  of  the  cross  before  his  mouth;  but  this 
was  interpreted  by  his  heathen  subjects,  as  if  he  had 
made  the  sign  of  Thor's  hammer  before  his  mouth,  and 
so  made  the  holy  libadon  to  the  God  Thor.  The 
Ring's  governors  and  ministers  had  formerly  penyis- 
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ttdfi  to  use  tiie  representation  of  Thor's  hammer  or  il 
crou,  to  shew  the  might  and  power  entrusted  to  them. 
In  former  times,  when  the  people  were  convened  bj 
tiie  king  to  the  public  assembly  and  court  of  judica-* 
tare,  the  hammer  of  Ther  was  usbd  amongst  the  Hea« 
thens  for  sign  and  summons ;  but,  when  they  became 
Christians,  a  cross  of  wood  was  adopted  in  its  stead, 
which  was  sent  round  the  villages.  See  Angr.  Jon« 
lib.  1.  Rerum  Island,  c.  7.  and  Stephan.  in  Sax.  Gram. 
p.  250."  PeringskioliPs  Uplandk  Monuments^  Stockh* 
1710.  pag.  255. 

Thor  is  stated  in  the  Edda  (Goransoh's  edition^ 
p,  22.)  to  have  been  the  son  of  Odin  and  Jorth, 
the  earth,  who  was  his  own  daughter. 

V.  4.  "  The  son  of  earth.^^  Jardar  bur,  one  of 
Thor's  appellations. 

V.  6.  ^^  Lokc.^*  The  son  of  Laufey  or  Laofeyia, 
was  one  of  the  Asi. 

V.  9.  "  Freyia:'  The  daughter  of  Niorder  of  the 
■ation  of  the  Vani.     ^^  Tha  os  Niordur  var  meth  Vo« 
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mooky  Ac^^  i.  e,'  ^^  Wliibt  NiotAer  was  maongst Kii 
V«iii,  lie  had  espoaied  his  tUter ;  for  that  iras  aceotd* 
ing  to  their  law.  Frej  and  Freyi^  were  their  chil* 
dfen.  Rut  amongst  the  Asi  it  was  forbidden  to  maxtf 
tnch  near  relations."  YngHnga  SagOy  c.  4.  ^ 

'  V.  16.  '' AsgmrdJ*^  As^ard  means  the  abode  off 
the  Asi,  who  were  the  countrjmen  of  Odin.  Suhm  in 
Ills  Historic  af  Danmark  (v.  1.  p.  17.)  considers,  that 
tliere  were  three  Odins.  The  first,  son  of  Bor  of  tlid 
nation  of  the  Asi,  who  dwelt  in  the  old  Asgfird  at  th^ 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  introduced  tho  worship  of  th# 
Son,  and  after  his  death  was  deified  by  his  country- 
men. The  second,  son  of  Heremod,  a  descendant  of 
the  old  Odin,  fied  before  Darius  at  the  time  of  bis  en.* 
'pcdition  against  the  Scythians^  built  the  new  As* 
gard  near  the  Duna,  and  inhabited  the  country  betweei 
that  riTcr  and  the  Veissel.  From  thence  he  parsed 
over  into  Sweden,  and  waged  war  against  all  the  Jo^ 
tnns,  who  would  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  Crod 
and  the  ofispring  of  the  Sun.     Lastly  came  tiie  thirA 
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Odin,  SOB  of  Fridleif,  from  old  Asgard  about  50  ymtn 
before  Ike  birth  of  Christ,  stopped  some  time  at  tho 
■lew  Asgard,  and  from  thence  proceded  to  Svcden^ 
where  he  dwelt  at  Siftiuia,  and  built  a  temple  at  Up< 
safa^  which  became  his  principal  residence*  It  is  tho 
•pinion  of  some  writers,  that  Upsaia  itself  is  sgrnCi* 
Ifaaes  called  Asgard ;  and  it  seems  Tery  probable,  that 
this  name  was  applied  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Asi,  in 
whatever  country  they  sojourned.  In  his  obserrationa 
oa  Saao  Grammaticus,  which  are  printed  in  the  ele« 
lenth  roUime  of  hjs  Samlede  skriftcr,  Suhm  is  contented 
vith  two  Odins.  The  following  passage,  which  gives 
n  T«rj  plausible  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties^ 
that  occur  in  the  Northern  mythology,  is  translated 
Irom  thence.  ^^  It  was  not  difficult  for  Odin  to  make 
Ihe  progress,  which  be  did  in  the  North;  for  he  gave 
onty  that  he  and  his  companions  were  the  very  Gods^ 
who  wei«  aiready  worshipped  there.  For  this  must 
be  obaerved,  ik^t  I  reckon  more,  than  one  Odin. 
iaao  hknscJ/  speaks  in  this  place  of  a  Mii-Odin,  that 
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h  a  middle  Odin,  from  which  we  mity  conclude,  thflt 
he  bclieTod,  there  were  three.     But  I  hold,  that  not 
luore  than  two  are  necessary.     The  first  inhabitants  of 
the  North  came  undoubtedly  out  of  Asia,  from  the 
countries  situated  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas. 
pian.     That  is  the  reason,  that  the  name  Aser  b  found 
in  our  old  histories,  and  the  last  Odin  improperly  took 
the  name  of  As.     Whether  some  men,  calKxl  Odin^ 
Thor,  and  so  forth,  were  amongst  thp  first,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  by  Thor 
was  understood  the  supreme  Deity,  and  by  Odin  the  Son. 
The  last  Odin,  whether  he  bore  that  name  before,  or 
Adopted  it  after  his  arrival,  sometimes  gave  himself 
out  to  be  the  1)eity  Odin,  and,  as  he  was  the  most 
eminent  of  his  party,  sometimes  also  to  be  tha  first  and 
supreme  God.     Perhaps  at  the  commencement  he  met 
^ith  people,  wh6  were  acquainted  with  the  God  Odift 
only ;  for  otherwise  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him 
to  have  called  himself  Thor ;    but,  when  he  had  once 
established  himself  as  Odin,  it  was  necessary*  to  a^ere 
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to  that.  Heiice  Sprung  the  dirersiiy  of  notions  in  our  ^ 
mjihologj :  for  Odin  induced  some  to  belierc,  that  he 
was  tiie  flopreme  God ;  some  on  the  contrary  could  not 
be  brought  to  this,  but,  as  his  ex{)loits  were  great  in 
war,  thej  conceired,  that  he  was  the  God  of  battie, 
which  others  thought  to  be  cither  Thor,  or  Tyr.  £ut 
iome  fadd  him  in  such  abhorrence,  that  they  con- 
sidered him  as  a  God  indeed,  (for  they  had  felt  his 
night  too  mudi  to  deny  this)  but  as  a  wicked  God ; 
and  they  reckoned,  that  he  was  the  evil,  and  Thor  on 
the  other  hand  the  good  being.  The  seat  of  Thor  was 
principally  in  Norway,  where  it  docs  not  seem,  that  ^ 
the  arms  of  Odin  made  great  progress.  The  true  seat 
of  Odin  was  in  Sweden.  Before  his  time,  according  to 
my  opinion,  tiie  great  northern  peninsula  and  its  inha- 
bitaals.had  no  special  name  amongst  the  natives  them- 
idres,  excepting,  that  the  northern  division  wtt^  called 
Nor-riget,  or  the  north  kingdom,  and  the  southern  Syd* 
riget,  or  the  south  kingdom ;  from  which  the  names 
Norregia,  Morvegi,  Normonni,  Suionia,  Suiones,  are 
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derircd ;  whence  Norige,  corruptly  Ncrigon,  it  found 
in  PHny,  and  Suiones  in  Tacitus.  The  large  and  tall 
people  are  called  in  our  language  Riser,  from  which 
perhaps  the  Russians  acquired  their  nam6;  Jetter, 
which  according  to  different  pronunciations  was 
changed  to  Jyder,  Gauter,  G eater,  and  Gotlier;  (bj 
which  last  name  a  German  nation  near  the  Baltic,  in* 
troduced  by  the  last  Odin,  was  particularly  called  in 
ancient  times)  and  Kiaemper,  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  Cimbri,  or  Kimbri.  It  is  certain,  that 
our  old  history  and  mythology  has  been  T^ry  mu6h 
perplexed  by  confounding  the  elder  Odin  and  Thor 
with  the  later."       Suhms  samle(k  skrifter^  11.  146. 

I  have  subjoined  an  extract  from  the  old  Icelandic 
Rymbegla,  in  which  Odin  is  called  the  son  of  Thor. 
It  is  not  singular,  that  so  much  diversity  should  appear 
in  the  accounts  of  Odin's  parents,  as  there  were  evi- 
dently more,  than  one  Odin,  and  the  object  of  the  last 
was  to  conceal  the  whole  of  his  real  history.  *^  Upp- 
haf  allra  frasagna  i  Norranne  tungu  theirra,"  kc. 
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I.  e.  <'  All  the  accounts  in  the  northern  tong ue,  which 
adhere  to  truth,  commence  at  the  time,  when  the  Turks 
and  Asiatics  settled  in  the  north;  whence  it  may 
be  troly  said,  that  the  language,  which  we  call  Nor- 
them,  came  with  them  here  into  the  North,  and  spread 
orer  Saixony,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
some  parts  of  Eoghmd.  The  leader  of  these  people 
was  Odin  the  son  of  Thor ;  he  had  many  sons.  Many 
trace  their  descent  from  Odin ;  ho  established  his  sons 
ia  the  country,  and  made  them  rulers  orer  it  One  of 
his  sons  was  named  SkioUdur,  who  took  to  himself  the 
land,  now  called  Denmark;  but  at  that  time  those 
lands,  which  the  Asiatics  inhabited,  were  called  the 
lands  of  the  Gods,  and  the  nation  the  people  or  race  of 
the  Gods.  Boundaries  were  fixed  between  Skiolldur 
and  his  brother  Ingfreir,  who  dwelt  in  the  kingdom  now 
called  Sweden.  Odin  and  his  sons  were  very  wise  and 
deeply  learned,  beautiful,  in  countenance,  and  mighty 
IB  strength.  Many  others  of  their  race  were  men  of 
great  eminence  with  various  perfcclions;  and  the 
c2 
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people  took  some  of  them  to  worship  and  beiiere  in,  and 
called  them  their  Gods."     Rymbegla^  3.  1.  p.  3L6. 

Having  mentioned  the  Tarions  conntries,  iii  which 
was  spoken  the  ancient  language  of  Odin,  now  called  the 
Icelandic,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the  following 
translation  of  a  passage  in  Baron  Holberg- s  reign  of  kin^ 
Canute  concerning  its  prevalence  in  England.  <^  It  it 
to  be  remarked,  that  various  languages  were  used  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  first  arrival  of  tiie  Anglo-- 
Saxons. The  English  tongue,  or  that,  which  was  spo- 
ken by  the  Angli,  differed  ve^y  little  from  tiie  Danish^ 
because  the  Angli  came  from  Jutland,  on  which  ac- 
count their  language  was  also  called  by  ancient  writers 
Cimbric  or  Gothic.  This  language  was  spoken  in  the 
provinces,  which  lay  north  of  the  river  Thames,  as  the 
Saxdh  was  in  the  south.  Although  they  differed  from 
each  other,  yet  the  distinction  was  not  so  great,  but 
that  each  of  them  could  be  understood  by  both  nations^ 
the  Angli  and  the  Saxons.  These  languages  flou- 
rished together  in  the  country,  till  the  heptarchy  was 


«bolii]ied  aad  the  seTen  small  kingdoms  united;  for 
then  the  Saxon  began  to  prevail  together  with  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  the  English  or  Danish  fell  gradually 
into  disuse.  But  afterwards,  when  a  new  swarm  of 
Duies  established  in  the  countij,  the  Danish  came  into 
sue  again,  although  it  was  not  the  same,  which  the 
Angli  or  South  Jutlanders  had  brought  with  them ;  so 
tiiat  there  may  be  reckoned  three  distmct  tongues  be- 
sides the  British  or  Welsh  language,  namely  the 
fjiglbh  or  old  Danish,  the  Saxon,  and  the  new  Danbh, 
which  last  was  principally  spokea  in  Northumberland, 
East  Anglia,  and  Mercia,  of  which  the  Danes  had 
gained  possession.  At  last,  as  the  Danish  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  under  Canute  the  great  and  his  two 
successors,  the  other  proyinces,  even  the  West  Saxons, 
were  forced  to  accustom  themselfes  to  the  Danish  dia- 
lect then  in  foshion ;  so  that  the  old  West  Saxon  tongue 
was  corrupted  by  the  Danish,  as  we  now  see  the 
Danish  corrupted  and  likely  to  be  completely  changed 
by  the  German,  which  is  at  present  the  court  language 
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for  language,  as  all  affect  to  speak  the  same,  or  «t 
least  attempt  to  introduce  words  or  expressions  from 
it  into  the  general  tongue.  So  it  happened  with  thp 
Danish  under  the  three  Danish  king? :  bat  when  their 
rule  had  ended,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  acceded 
to  the  throne,  .the  Saxon  became  the  language  of  the 
«ourt  again,  until  William  the  cQnquerqr  gained  pos- 
session of  England,  and  introduced  the  Norman  tonguq^ 
which  wall  a  mixture  of  Danish  and  French.  Thp 
English  of  the  present  day  is  a  composition  of  all 
these  languages."  Holl/ergs  Dannemarks  riges  His- 
tories I.  1,50. 

V.  17.  ^'Jotunheim.''} 

>    The    situation   of  Jotun- 
V.  19.  «  Thursi.''       ) 

heim  is  supposed'  to  hare  been  north  east  of  the  Bali- 
tic,  and  to  IfaTe  extended  from  the  White  Sea  CTcn  to 
the  north  western  coast  of  Norway,  where  Helgeland 
was  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  this  race.  They  were 
indiscriminately  called  by  the  names  of  Jotni,  or  Jae- 


ier,  and  Thursi,  Riser,  Kismper,  (whence  the  old 
Engluh  word  Kemp  and  Kemperye  man,  a  soldier^ 
and  feYeral  others  expressive  of  their  size  and  fero- 
city.    Angrim  Jonas,  who  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
gigantic  bulk  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  north 
before  the  time  of  Odin,  is  very  desirous  of  establish- 
log  their  descent  from  the  Canaanites,  who  were  routed 
by  Joshua,  which  he  has  labored  at  length  to  prove  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Crymogaea.     After  enumerating 
the  most  conspicuous  giants  of  the  north,  (the  last  of 
whom,  fifteen  cubits  high,  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  king  Magnus  Erichson  in  1338)  to  shew  how  wide 
they  extended   in  earlier  times  he  continues,  ^^  Adde, 
^uod  provincia  quedam  Norvegias  seu  Finmarkiae  con^ 
tennina  Risaland  (id  est,  gigantum  terra,  nam  en  rise 
et  rese  gigantem  significat)   antiquitus  dicta  est;    a 
qui  non  longe  abcst  Jotum  heimar,  id  est,  gigantum 
habitatto;  (unde  etiamnum  en  Jxt  gigas  dicitur)  ut 
nihil  dicam  de  Jotumland,   quo  nomine  noitratibus 
dicebatur  oliro,  qus  hodie  vocatur  Jutland,  ct  complu- 
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ribus  etiam  Cimbroruin  terra  sen  Cliersonestu ;  eo  quo* 
que  nomine  facto  &  Kemper,  id  est,  gigantibus  pngnan* 
tibus."      Crymbgeea^   p.  42.      Schoning,  who  com- 
pletely agrees  with  Angrim  Jonas  ^  tQ  the  reality  of 
their  immense  size,  rejects  the  idea  of  their  comin§ 
into  the  north  from  Canaan ;    for  which  indeed  there 
is  no  gronnd,  but  the  similarity  of  their  bulk,  and  the 
letter  th  in  their  language,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Hebrew  origin.     Schbning  reckons,  that  they  were 
descendants  of  the  Thussagets,  which  he  considers  to 
be  compounded  from  Thursi  or  Thussi  (for  they  are 
sometimes   called  Hrim-thussi  or  cold  Thussi)  and 
Jotner  or  Jeter ;  and  supposes  them  to  have  been  first 
driven  from  their  old  habitations  at  the  time  of  the 
famous  expedition   of  Darius   against  the  Scythians. 
They  were  originally  connected  with  the  tribes,  which 
Odin  afterwards  led  to  the  same  countries  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  of  Mithridates,  and  spoke  the 
same  language.     See  Schonings  ntfrdiske  folkes  oprin^ 
delse^  p.  157.     It  is  certainly  probable,  that  the  first 
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inbabitantt  of  the  north  were  of  superior  strengdi  and 
stature,  acciutomed,  as  they  must  hare  been,  from  the 
ragged  nature  of  the  climate  and  country,  to  a  hardy 
and  fearless  life,  and  at  the  time  of  their  first  establbh- 
meat  amply  supplied  with  animal  food  to  encrease  their 
bulk,  and  enable  them  to  contend  with  the  severity  of 
the  seasons.  When  Odin  invaded  the  same  regions  with 
a  second  hoard  of  settlers,  he  resolved  to  exterminate 
jdiose,  whom  he  could  not  subdae,  or  win  over  to 
hn  party ;  and  he  therefore  represented  them  to  hit 
followers  as  miscreated  monsters  and  sorcerers ;  and 
all  the  accounts  of  their  enormous  stature,  which  pro- 
bably  had  some  foundation,  were  naturally  exaggerated 
by  their  opponents. 

V.  32.  «^  Jlfi."  The  Edda  of  Snorro  gives  the  foU 
lowing  account  of  Alfheim,  and  its  inhabitants,  who 
were  inferior  to  the  Asi  or  Gods,  and  held  the  rank  of 
secondary  divinities ;  and  from  their  name  is  derived 
onr  word  Elf.  The  Latin  writers  have  thought  pro. 
per  to  call  them  Fauni,  from  a  prevailing  desire  of 


identifying  the  Roman  and  ScandinaTian  myihoXogf* 
^^  Sa  er  thar  stadr,"  &c.  t.  e.  ^^  There  is  a  place, 
which  is  called  Alfheim ;  there  dwell  a  people  hight 
Liosalfar  or  Light  Alfs ;  but  the  Daiickalfar  or  Dark 
AUs  inhabit  under  ground,  and  they  are  unlike  the 
others  in  appearance,  and  still  more  unlike  in  fact 
The  Light  Alfs  are  whiter  in  appearance,  than  the 
Sun ;  but  the  Dark  Alfs  more  swarthy,  than  pitch.'' 
G'dranssons  Eddoy  p.  34.  The  Alfi  were  in  fact  a  tribe 
related  to  the  Asi,  and  inhabited  the  province  of  Ea- 
bus,  a  part  of  Norway  now  belonging  to  Sweden. 

y.  27.  ^'  Fathom,*^  Raustom.  It  is  not  known  ex- 
actly, '  what  this  measure  is ;  though  probably  much 
more,  than  a  fathom :  but  the  precise  depth  is  of  no 
importance. 

V.  33.  "  Midgard.'^  The  boundary  between  the 
Jin  and  Jotuns  or  giants..  The  following  account  of 
it  is  given  in  Uie  £dda  of  Snorro. — ^^  Kringlott  er 
jortii,"  &c.  t.  e.  The  earth  is  circular,  and  a  deep 
pea  lies  round  it;  and  on  the  shores  they  (the  sens  of 
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Bor,  Tix.  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ye)  gave  a  habitation  to 
tbe  giants ;    but  in  front  within  the  earth  they  made  a 
town  against  the  attacks  of  the  giants,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  used  the  eyebrows  of  Ymc,  and  called  the 
town  Midgard.     They  cast  his  brains  into  the  air,  and 
made  the  clouds  of  them ;  as  is  here  stated  : 
Of  Yme's  flesh  was  the  earth  created, 
Of  hb  sweat  the  sea,  the  hills  of  his  bones, 
The  meadows  of  his  hair,  and  of  his  head  the  heaveii, 
And  of  his  e}'ebrows  the  blithe  God»  made 
Midgard  for  the  sons  of  men,  and  of  his  brains 
Were  all  the  hard-tempered  clouds  created. 
When  the  sons  of  fior  walked  on  the  sea  strand,  they 
found  two  trees,  and  of  these  they  formed  mankind. 
'  The  first  gave  breath,  the  second  life,  the  third  hearing 
and  sight ;   and  the  man  was  called  Askr  and  the  wo- 
man EmJa.     From  them  sprung  mankind,  to  whom  a 
habitation  was  giyen  under  Midgard.     After  that  they 
made  Asgard  in  the  middle  of  the  world.     There  dwelt 
Odin,  and  the  race  of  those,  from  whom  our  race  is 


descended."  Goramsom  Eddfi,  p.  90.     See  alsQ  S'dbo- 
nings  nordiske  folkes  oprindelse,  p.  101,  &c.' 

y.  37,  and  38.)  ^^  Opt  sitianda  sangor  am  fallaz, 
Ok  liggiandi  I'ygi  um  bellir." 
These  lines  are  translated  literally.  It  is  probably  an 
old  proTerbial  saying;,  and  sterns  to  mean,  that,  if  Loke 
waited  till  he  sat  down,  he  might  forget  half  his  story ; 
and,  if  he  waited  till  he  had  slept  upon  it,  he  would 
probably  invent  a  false  one. 

V.  53.  "  AsinimJ*^     The  wives  and  donghters   of 
the  Asi. 

v.  56.  <^  Heimdallar.'*  Literally,  HeimdaUar,  the 
whitest  of  the  AsL  He  was  the  son  of  Odin,  from* 
whom  he  received  the  kingdom  of  Scania.  ^>  Heimdal* 
lar  was  called  the  white  Grod;  he  is  great  and  holy ;  he 
was  the  son  of  nine  virgins^  all  sisters.  He  is  the  sen. 
tinel  of  the  Gods,  and  sits  at  the  extremity  of  heavea 
to  guard  the  bridge  against  the  moantaan-gianti.  He . 
requires  less  sleep,  than  a  bird ;  he  sees  by  night,  as 
well  as  by  day,  a  hundred  miles  (rasta)  before  him ;  he 
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kean  tke  grass  grow  on  the  eartk^  and  the  wool  on 
the  iocks,  and  erery  thing,  that  sounds.  He  has  9^ 
trumpet,  which  is  called  Giailarhom,  and  its  blast 
is  heard  throughoat  the  world."  See  Goranssons 
EdiMj  p.  44.  This  probably  meant,  that  He  was 
the  God  of  light,  which  springs  from  the  nine  heavens 
or  worlds,  as  thej  are  Dombered  in  Vafthrudnismal, 
*^  nio  kom  ec  henna  lyr  niflhel  nedan."  t.  e.  I  have 
fuited  nine  worlds  above  the  abyss  of  hell. 

V.  57.  "  Font."  The  Ysau  were  a  nation,  who  dwelt 
near  the  rirer  Tanais,  which  in  the  old  northern  tongue 
was  called  the  Vana,  and  they  extended  towards  the  Vol* 
ga.  St€  VngL  Sag.  c*  U  Before  the  emigration  of  Odin 
a  long  war  had-been  carried  on  between  the  Vani  and 
their  neighbonrs  the  Asi,  which,  ^ft^r  a  dubious  contest, 
terminated  in  peace  and  exchange  of  hostages,  ^ior- 
4et  and  hit  son  Frey  were  hostages  from  the  Vani,  and 
th^  accompanied  Odin  into  the  north.  See  Vngi. 
Sag.  c.  4.  The  Vani  had  the  character  of  superior 
wisdom  and  learning,  as  appears  al:io  in  Scimis-fQt  in 
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the  old  Edda,  where  Gerdur  ai^kt  Scirner,  whether  htf 
comes  from  the  Alfi^  the  Asi,  or  the  wise  Vaiii* 
<^  Hvat  er  that  A'lfia^  ne  A'sa  sona,  ne  rissa  Tana?" 
The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  them  in  Vafthnidni^oiaU 
Schoning  reckons,  that  they  were  a  Grecian  colony, 
and  on  this  account  superior  to  their  neighbours  in 
learning.     See  N.  F.  Oprindehe,  p.  268. 

y.  60.  It  was  customary  to  hang  the  keys  iM  the 
waist  of  the  bride,  to  shew,  that  the  management  of 
the  household  was  intrusted  to  her. 

y.  82.  ^'  Thor  possesses  two  goats  and  a  chariot ; 
the  goats  are  called  Tangmoster  andTangsnir  (or  Tang, 
risner).  When  he  goes  to  Jotunheim,  Thor  drifes 
the  chariot,  which  is  drawn  by  them;  and  on  that  ac* 
count  he  is  called  Auko^Thor."  See  Goransxons 
Edda,  p.  38. 

y.  88.  '^  Noalun:'  The  habitation  of  Niorder. 
See  Goranssons  Edda,  ^.  40.  YngL  Sag*  c.  5.  and 
Grimnismal^  8t.  16. 

y.  91.  ^<  Jezeels.**  In  the  original  menia^  necklaces 
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or  bracelet!.  It  means  the  gold  and  jewels  tajccn  in 
battle  from  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  perhaps  had 
tome  reference  to  the  celebrated  necklace  of  Frey ia. 
Rings  teem  to  have  been  used  amongst  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  north  for  monej.  In  the  lamenta. 
don  of  Sterkader  he  calls  himself  II ringa  vana,  with. 
out  rings ;  by  which  he  means  without  money.  The 
same  connexion  between  rings  and  money  may  be  ob« 
served  io  thii  ode,  where  the  grant's  sister  asks  for 
rings,  and  in  the  last  stanza  it  is  said,  that  she  received 
blows  instead  of  rings  and  money.  Baugr,  a  ring, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  French  word  baguc,  is  also 
■«ed  to  express  money  in  Icelandic.  See  Haconannal, 
and  Orkneyinga  Saga,  p,  1 56.  They  seem  io  have  been 
universally  worn  by  warriors,  and  of  course  formed 
as  valoabic  part  of  the  booty.  A  rery  curious  account 
of  the  regulations,  under  which  the  spoil  was  divided, 
ii  found  in  the  thirty  ..eighth  chapter  of  Hirdskraa, 
from  which  the  following  passage  is  translated.  ^^  Now 
thai!    it    be    told;   how   the  spoil  shall   be  divided 
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after  battle,  if  Grod  giyes  both  rictoiy  and  bootj-* 
This  is  the  ancient  custom  of  the  king  and  the 
Birkib^ini,  to  make  a  full  tythe  of  all  the  plunder^ 
and  not  withdraw  any  thing.  First  shall  they  blow 
to  council,  in  whateTcr  place  may  seem  best.  Tha 
standard  bearer  shall  carry  -the  king's  standard  there^  ~ 
and  let  make  a  circular  enclosure,  and  the  standard 
shall  be  placed  in  the  middle.  This  is  the  ancient  form 
of  words ;  ^^  What  bearest  thou  to  tiie  spear?''  Every 
man  shall  bear  to  the  spear,  whatever  booty  he  has  got^ 
and  swear,  that  he  has  not  secreted  any  thing,  and 
knows  not,  that  any  other  has.  Twelve  men,  whom 
the  king  names  to  divide  the  plunder,  shall  separata 
all,  that  is  brought  to  the  spear,  first  into  halves^  then 
into  quarters,  and  afterwards  each  quarter  again  into 
halves.  But  those  of  the  principal  men  and*  pilots, 
whom  the  king  names,  shall  divide  the  whole  suite  first 
into  halves,  and  then  into  quarters.  Then  shall  lots 
be  laid  in  the  bosoms  of  each  quarter;  and  they  shaH 
chuse  first,  whose  lot  comes  up  fi/st ;  and  so  every  one^ 
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as  his  lot  falls,  till  each  man  shall  hare  got  his  share." 
And  in  the  same  chapter ;  ^^  It  Is  the  custom  of  the 
coart  not  to  despoil  a  dead  body,  but  to  leare  on  it 
ijoth  shirt  and  breeches.  Yet  b  it  right  to  take  silver, 
if  there  is  any  upon  it.  But  whoever  strips  a  body 
Bore,  than  aforesaid,  shall  be  fined,  as  follows.*'  &;c. 
See  HirtUskraaj  p.  236. 

The  Btrkibtini  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  seven  last 
dapters  of  Hcimskringla)  were  a  miscellaneous  banditti, 
whp  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  rdgn  of  king  Magnus  Erlingson  in  the  twelfth 
century  under  the  auspices  of  £ysteim  (or  Augustin), 
a  supposed  son  of  king  £ysteim,  who  layed  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Norway.  Being  overpowered  by  the 
aatives  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  which  they 
had  pillaged,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  woods 
lod  deicrt  places ;  where  they  clothed  themselves  with 
the  bark  of  trees,  from  which  their  name  was  derived. 

V.  96.  "  The  spouse  of  Sifia.''  Thor.  "  In  the 
■orthem  hemisphere  Thor  espoused  a  prophetess, 
whoie  ^ame  was  Sibil;    bat  we  call  her  Sif.^'    S^ 
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Goranssons  Edda,  p.  5.     Thor  was  at  all  timc!i  cx^ 
tremely  voracious.     In  H)inh{-q>ida,  where  he  w^lmo 
the  spouse  of  Sifia,  he  eats  two  oxen  for  supper. 
**  A't  Sitiarr  verr,  athr  sofa  gcngi, 

Eiuu  med  aullo  eyxn  tva  Ilymis."  St.  15* 

V.  108.  Sandvig,  who  has  translated  this  ode  int9 
Danish,  appears  to  nie  tu  ha\e  misunderstood  this  line, 
in  which  he  makes  Thor  start,  instead  of  Thrym. 
'^  Thor  sprang  langs  udaf  den  lange  ssU."  p.  190.  Id 
the  original  it  is  hann^  he,  and  it  undoubtedly  refers  to 
the  astonishment  of  Thr}in  on  discovering  the  saTa§e 
countenance  of  Thor  under  the  veil. 

V.  126.  '' Slaughter' dy  In  the  Icelffndic,  lamdt: 
whence  the  vulgar  word,  to  lam,  which  is  still  in 
u.ie. 

V.  130.  &  131.  "  Hon  skcll  pm  Want  fur  skillinga^ 
£n  haugg  hamars  fur  hringa  fiold." 
*•'  She  got  blows  instead  of  skillings,  (a  coin  nearly 
answering  to  a  halfpenny)  and  strokes  of  the  hammer 
instead  of  many  rings."  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of 
our  old  proverli,  <f  to  get  more  kicks  than  halfpence.*' 
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Frtm  tbt  old  IceUndlc  by  Homklef^  frimted  In  Heimskriftg/a, 
Per.  ed,  v.  I.  i>.  93.     S^&on,  ed.  v.  i.  f.  95. 


1803. 

jLfOUD  in  Hafur'fi  echoing  bay 
Heard  ye  the  battle  fiercely  bray, 
'Twixt  Kiotva  rich,  and  Harald  bold ! 
Eastward  sail  the  ships  of  war ; 
The  graven  bucklers  gleam  afar. 
And  monsterous  heads  adorn  the  prows  of  gold. 


Glittering  shields  of  purest  white, 
And  swords,  and  Celtic  falchions  bright, 
And  western  chiefs  the  vessels  bring  : 
Loudly  scream  the  savage  rout. 
The  maddening  champions  wildly  shout. 
And  long  and  loud  the  twisted  hauberks  ring. 
n2 
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Firm  in  fight  fhej  proudly  vio 
With  him,  whose  might  will  gar  them  flj, 
Impejrial  Utstci:rs  warlike  head.  15 

.  Forth  his  gallant  flett  he  drew, 

Soon  as  the  hope  of  battle  grew, 
But  many  a  buckler  brast,  ere  Ilaklang  bled. 

Fled  the  lusty  Kiotva  then 

Before  the  fair-hair'd  king  of  men,  fO 

And  bade  the  islands  shield  his  flight. 
Warriors  wounded  in  the  fray 
Beneath  the  thwarts  all  gasjMng  lay, 
Where  headlong  cast  they  mourn'd  the  loss  of  light. 

Gaird  by  many  admissive  stone  25 

(Their  golden  shields  behind  them  thrown) 
Homeward  the  grieving  soldiers  speed; 
Fast  from  Hafar's  bay  they  hie ; 
•  £ast-mountaineers  o'er  Jadar  fly, 
And  thirst  for  goblets  of  the  sparkling  mead. 

Bratt^  bxpke  with  ootte.       T^dcftfrfr^bettchet  for  the  rowcn. 


NOTES 


ON 


THE  BATTLE  OF  IIAFURs  BAY. 


Hemmskrisolj.  This  raluable  history  of  Nor- 
way  (§o  called  from  its  first  words,  Kringia  heimsini, 
L  e.  orbis  terrarum)  was  written  by  Snorro  Sturleson, 
a  noble  Icelander,  who  was  bom  in  1178,  and  died  by 
a  riolcnt  death  in  1241,  having  stood  pre-eminent 
amongst  his  xountrymcn  in  rank,  situation,  wealthy 
and  learning.  The  first  part,  which  is  called  Ynglinga 
saga,  gives  a  short  account  of  Odin  and  his  eldest  de- 
scendants ;  but  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings,  from  the 
time  of  Halfdan  father  of  Harald  Harfager  to  th6  defeat 
of  the  Birkibeini  by  Magnus  £rlingson  in  1177,  are 
foUy  detailed.  The  work  of  Snorro,  like  most  Icelan- 
dic writings,  contains  many  quotations  from  the  old 
historical  poets,  who  recorded  the  expeditions,  in  which 
dbcj  generally  accompanied  their  princes,  and  from 
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whose  works,  coHated  and  corrected  by  oral  tradi- 
tion,  this  excellent  history  tras  compiled.  It  was  fint 
printed  in  1697,  in  two  vols.  M.  at  Stockholm  by 
Peringskioid,  and  afterwards  at  Copenhagen  in  three 
vols.  fol.  by  Schoning  and  Thorl^ius. 

These  lines  were  written  by  Thombiorii  Homklof, 
one  of  the  Scalds  of  Harald  Harfager,  who  was  th« 
founder  of  the  Norwegian  monarchy.  Harald  had 
inherited  some  pfOTinces  from  his  fiather  Halfdan,  and 
tiie  following  singular  circumstance  first  excited  him  tm 
reduce  all  the  petty  kingdoms  under  his  dominion^ 
Eric  prince  of  Hordaland  had  a  daughter  called  Gyda^ 
equally  distinguished  fot  beauty  and  spirit.  Her  fame 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Harald,  who  was  passioiMitely 
fond  of  women ;  and,  little  expecting  to  be  rejected,  b« 
sent  ambassstdors  to  conduct  her  to  his  cotirt«  ^'  I  will 
not"  (replied  the  haughty  Gyda  to  his  mestengen) 
*^  so  cast  away  my  Tirginity,  as  to  take  for  husband  ft 
prince,  who  possesses  only  a  f^w  provinces ;  and  woiu 
derful  it  seems  to  me,  that  A4^  ptiRce  has  splfit  enoitgl 


lo  unite  all  Norway  under  his  dominion,  and  to  rul^ 
oter  it,  as  king  Gorm  rules  in  Denmark,  and  king 
Eric  at  Upsala.  Tell  king  Harald,  that  on  this  condi. 
tioo  alone,  will  I  consent  to  become  his  bride,  that  h^ 
slttU  for  my  sake  subdue  the  whole  of  ^(orway,  and 
gotem  it  with  the  same  free  power,  that  is  held  i% 
Denmark  by  GTorm,  or  by  Eric  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden."  (See  Hcimskringla^  and  Schon,  N.  Hist,) 
Roused  by  this  spirited  answer,  king  Harald  awoke. 
as  front  a  dream ;  and  made,  according  to  the  singular 
custom  of  the  tim^,  a  solemn  Tpw,  never  to  clip  o^ 
comb  his  hair,  till  he  should  have  extended  his  sway 
oter  the  whole  country.  His  talents  were  equal  to 
the  arduous  tasl^,  which  he  undertook :  prudent,  stea- 
dy, and  always  Tiptorious,  he  proceded  from  province 
to  proyiQce,  e?er  jLeeping  in  ?iew  the  great  object  of 
vnifersal  conquest  Alarmed  at  lengt)i  by  his  conti- 
nnal  success,  this  provinces  of  Hordaland,  Rogahuid^ 
Afder,  iMid  Tbylemark,  formed  under  Kiqtva  the  rich, 
Unoce  of  Agder^  fudd  his  son  Haklang,  a  pqwerfi^ 
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league  to  resist  his  progress.  A  great  battle  wai 
fought  in  885,  and  they  were  completely  defeated  by 
Harald  in  Hafur's  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Jadar,  a  pro*, 
▼ince  immediately  south  of  the  port  of  Stavanger  m 
Norway.  After  this  victory  his  empire  was  established 
orer  the  whole  country,  and  none  remained  sufficiently 
powerful  to  contend  with  him ;  but  many  emigrated  to 
the  north  of  Sweden,  or  settled  in  Iceland,  which  had 
been  lately  discovered,  and  was  uninhabited. 

V.  6.  '^  Momterous  heads^  4'c-"  Such  is  king  Haco's 
ship  described  to  have  been  in  (Jie  account  of  the  Nor. 
wegian  expedition  against  Scotland  in  1-2C3.  '^  Til 
thessarar  ferdar,  &c.  t.  e.  During  this  voyage  king 
Haco  had  that  great  vessel,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  at  Bergen.  It  was  built  entirely  of  oak, 
and  contained  twenty-seven  banks  of  oars.  It  was  or- 
namented with  heads  and  necks  of  dragons  beautifully 
oi^rlaid  with  gold."     Johnstone^  p.  M, 

V.  9.  "  Western  chiefs J*^  By  these  lines  it  seems, 
that  Kiotva  received  some  assistance  from  France  or 
the  British  Isles. 
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-V-  10.  "  Savage J*^  Ulfhedner,  properly  wolflike; 
flo  called  from  their  fierceness,  or  from  wearing  the 
•kins  of  woWes. 

V.  15.  '*  Ut.tcinJ*^  One  of  the  palaces,  in  which 
Harald  was  wont  to  reside. 

V.  18.  "  Brasty  Icelandic,  bresta.  Theuseof  thii 
word  cannot  be  better  exemplified,  than  by  the  famous 
answer  of  Einar  to  OlaTC  Trygvason,  king  of  Norway, 
10  the  fatal  battle,  in  which  that  valiant  champion  of 
Christianity  was  overpowered  with  his  small  squadron 
by  Earl  Eric  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  on 
his  return  from  Vindland  (vf hich  included  Meklenburg 
and  Pomerania)  in  the  year  1000.  His  followers  defend, 
ed  themselves  with  desperate  resolution,  and  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  fleets  were  repulsed ;  but  Eric  vigorously 
renewed  the  attack  with  his  Norwegians.  Einar,  an  ex- 
pert bowman  in  king  Olave's  ship,  had  aimed  at  him 
twice.  The  first  arrow  flew  by  his  head,  the  second  be- 
tween his  arm  and  body ;  Einar  had  put  a  third  arrow  to 
tiM  bow,  which  probably  would  have  proved  fatal,  and 
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turaed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  the  string  was 
Hruck  by  a  broad^pointed  weapon,  and  broke  witli 
noise.  ''  What  brast?*'  said  Olave,  who  heard  thcf 
found.  ^'  Norway  from  thine  hands,  King!"  replied 
Einar.  King  Olave  was  vexed,  and  answered,  ^^  That 
must  God  decide,  not  thy  bow."  Then  the  fight 
waxed  hotter,  and  most  of  the  principal  men  in  th« 
king's  ship  were  slain,  and  the  quarters  so  thinned,  that 
Einar  and  his  followers  boarded  the  vessel,  and  rushed 
on  like  savage  wolves.  See  Olaf  Tryg.  Sag.  c,  69.  Reenh^ 

V.  20.  "  Fair^hair'd  king.''     Harald  Harfager. 

V.  26.  ''  Golden  shields.''  Svafnis  salnaefrar,  lite. 
rally  the  tiles  of  the  hall  of  Odin ;  which  are  here  used 
for  gilt  shields.  In  Grimnismal,  st.  9.  it  is  stated,  that 
the  ceiling  or  roof  of  Odin's  hall  was  made  with  shieldsi 
and  the  benches  covered  with  coats  of  mail.  These  lines 
are  quoted  in  the  £dda,  aj  written  by  Thiodolph,  a  poet 
of  great  reputation,  who  flourished  at  the  same  time  a« 
Homklof.  See  Goranssons  ediiion^  p.  9.  where  their 
meaning  has  be^n  completely  misunderstood  by  tht 
translator. 


VEGTAArs  SONG; 
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THE   DESCENT  OF  ODIN. 
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Luz  Gods  did  all  to  coancil  crowd, 

The  Goddesses  talked  fast  and  loud ; 

And  this  the  theme  of  their  debate, 

K  BaWrr's  dreams  were  big  wifh  fate. 

Heavy  the  hero's  slumbers  were,  i 

Joy  seem*d  in  sleep  to  disappear; 

To  mystic  shrines  the  giants  press, 

And  ask,  if  this  bodes  new  distress. 

The  shrines  have  said,  that  Uller's*  friend^ 

The  loveliest,  to  death  must  tend :  10 

Frigga  and  Suafner  i  grieving  hear, 

And  Gods  debate  with  anxious  fear ; 

They  send,  and  sue  all  things  to  seal 

The  peace  with  oaths  for  Haider's  weal : 


•  Balder. 


f  A  name  for  Odin. 
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All  nature  swore  to  hold  from  strife;  15 

Frigga  took  pledges  for  his  life. 
Yet  did  the  Lord*  of  slaughter  fear, 
The  sprites  of  joy  must  disappear ; 
He  call'd  the  Gods,  and  counsel  sought ; 
But  each  proposed  a  different  thought.  20 

^'  Uprose  +  the  king  of  men  with  speed, 
And  saddled  strait  his  coal-black  steed." 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
See  Gray's  poems. 

♦  Odin. 

-f-  Literally t  Uprose  Odin,  guardian  of  mankind» 
And  on  Sleipner  he  laid  the  saddle. 
Thence  he  rode  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  hell. 
&c.  &c* 


NOTE 


VEGTAM's    SONG. 


The  forejroing  lines  arc  the  commencement  of  an  old 
Icelandic  ode  in  Sxmund's  Kdda,  of  which  the  remain- 
der has  been  beantifullj  imitated  by  Graj.  His  trans- 
lation was  made  from  the  quotation  in  Bartholinns, 
(Ant.  Dan.)  who  did  not  publish  the  itrhole  poem ;  but 
these  stanzas  are  almost  necessary  to  make  the  rest 
iDteUigible ;  and  on  this  account  I  have  translated  them 
closely,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  that  excellent 
fragment.  An  imitation  of  the  whole  ode  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Cottle  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Scg^ 
muntTs  Edda  translated  into  English  verse;  but  Mr. 
Cottle  has  taken  such  liberties  with  the  Icelandic 
poetry  and  mythology,  which  in  some  places  he  has 
purposely  amplified,  and  in  others  misunderstood,  that, 

*  This  it  a  great  misuke ;  for  the  volume,  which  Mr.  C.  has  trant^ 
laiBd»  does  ooc  comprehend  half  Saemund's  Edda»  and  professes  only  to 
•ootain  the  mythological  Odes  not  published  by  Resenius. 
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if  he  had  published  his  work  aa  brigioal,  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  accused  of  plagiarism.  It  may  be 
•ufficient  to  quote  his  translation  of  tlic  third  and  fourth 
stanzas  of  this  ode,  to  shew  how  much  he  has  departed 
from  the  original.  The  literal  translation  of  the  Ice- 
landic words  would  be,  '^  The  oracles  have  said,  that 
the  friend  of  UUer  singularly  lovely  was  doomed  to 
die.  That  gave  sorrow  to  Frigga  and  Suafner,  and 
the  other  Gods;  they  came  to  a  decision,  that  they 
ihould  send  out  to  all  things,  and  sue  for  peace,  not  to 
hurt  Balder.  All  nature  gave  oath  to  abstain.  Frigga 
took  the  oaths  and  promises  of  all ;"  which  Mr.  C.  has 
thu9  amplified : 

•*  Tht  lacred  oracles  declare — 
Balder  must  for  deadi  prepare  ! 
Asi  sad  the  tidiags  hear ; 
Frigga  drops  the  impassion'd  tear> 
Dignify 'd  in  silent  grief» 
Odin  seeks  not  such  relief : 
But  deeply  ponders  in  his  mind* 
Safety  for  his  son  to  find* 
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Let  ui,  he  CT7*d»  forbid  to  fly 

The  stormy  powcn,  that  rule  the  sky ; 

League  with  the  light'nings  ;  thunden  chain ; 

And  quell  the  uprising,  angry  main  : 

Lest,  mission *d  by  the  powers  of  fate, 

They  io  direful  ambush  wait* 

For  Baldeff  Odin,  thus  afraid. 

Peace  with  willing  nature  made ; 

And  every  jarring  element 

For  oDce  harmoniously  consent."  p.  iff. 

Mr.  Cottle's  ode  begins,  ^'  The  morn  was  up;  the 
blast  blew  loud ;"  and  ends  thus, 

^<  Mospelli  their  banners  raise, 
**  And  Surtur  wrap  the  world  in  blaze." 
There  is  nothing  similar  to  these  lines  in  the  original, 
and  the  Muspelli  and  Sartur  are  not  even  alluded  to; 
bat  they  have  been  drawn  out  of  a  Latin  note  in  the 
Copenhagen  edition,  to  be  placed  in  the  text  Gray** 
beantifu]  imitation  is  sufficiently  close,  except  in  a  few 
passages,  where  he  has  admitted  some  little  amplifica- 
tions, that  tend  to  convey  notions  respecting  the  Ice« 
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landic  mythology,  which  are  not  warranted  by  ihd 
original ;  such  as,  ^'  codlMack  steed,  raven  hair, 
thrice  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme,  the  portals  nine  of 
hell,  foam  and  human  gore."  But  in  every  other 
respect  it  is  a  most  valuable  translation,  and  the  public 
cannot  desire  another,  though  it  may  require  some 
illustration.  Frigga,  when  she  took  the  oaths  of  all 
nature,  overlooked  the  misletoe;  Lokc,  having  ob- 
served this^  maliciously  persuaded  Hoder  to  dart  a 
branch  of  it  at  Balder,  which  proved  fatal  to  bim. 
Vali,  or  Ali,  the  son  of  Odin  and  Rinda,  revenged  hitf 
death  by  slaving  Hoder;  which  wonderons  feat  he 
performed,  when  he  was  but  one  night  old,  Ein-naettr; 
at  is  stated  in  tli is  ode,  and  in  the  3^  stanza  of  Va^ 
lqsp4.  It  is  not  certain,  what  Odin  means  by  the 
question  concerning  the  weeping  virgins ;  bnt  it  haa 
been  supposed,  that  it  alludes  to  the  embassy  after- 
wards  sent  by  Frigga  to  try  to  redeem  Balder  from  the 
infernal  regions,  and  that  Odin  betrays  his  divinity  by- 
mentioning  what  had  not  yet  happened.     The  object 
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of  this  embassy  was  frustrated  by  the  perfidy  of  Loke ; 
who,  haring  assumed  (as  was  supposed)  the  shape 
of  an  old  woman,  refused  to  join  in  the  general 
petition,  by  which  failure  the  spell  was  rendered  in- 
effectual :  but  the  Gods,  having  with  difficulty  made 
I^ke  their  prisoner,  bound  him  with  a  strong  chain, 
which  he  will  not  break  till  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
(a«  the  Icelanders  call  it)  the  twilight  of  the  Gods. 
To  this  the  prophetess  alludes  in  the  last  stanza. 

Gray's  Fatal  sisters  is  very  inferior  to  his  descent 
of  Odin,  and  in  some  passages  he  has  lost  much  of  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  original ;  as  for  instance  in 
the  ninth  stanza, 

Nu  er  ogurlig't  um  at  litaz, 

At  dreyrugt  sky  dregr  med  himni; 

Mun  lopt  iitad  lyda  blodi, 

Adr  spar  yarar  springa  allar ; 
from  which  the  following  lines  are  translated,  without 
the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  word. 
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'Tis  horrid  now  to  gaze  around, 
Wlule  clouds  thro*  heaveo  gore.dropping  safl  ; 
Air  must  be  stain'd  with  blood  of  men, 
Ere  all  oor  oracles  shall  fail. 
Gray  has  translated  it  thus, 

'*  Horror  covers  all  the  heath ; 
Clouds  of  carnage  Uot  the  Son.  '* 

I  hare  added  a  close  translation  of  a  few  lines  from 

the  descent  of  Odin  in  the  Icelandic  metre,  which  is 

regulated  by  a  corresponding  letter  in  the  two  halTCj) 

of  each  Terse,  instead  of  rhyme.     One  vowel  is  allowed 

to  correspond  with  another. 

The  dog  he  met  from  hell  advancvng ; 

His  adverse  breast  with  blood  was  clotted. 

His  jaws  for  cOmbat  keenly  grinning, 

Fierce  he  bay'd  the  spell's  dread  fiUher, 

Oped  his  huge  throat,  and  howFd  long  after.     30 

On  rode  Odin ;  the  deep  earth  sonnded ; 

He  reached  the  lofty  house  of  Hela; 

Ugger  rode  to  the  Eastern  portals, 
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There  he  knew  was  the  tomb  of  Vala. 
Strange  rerse  he  sung  the  slain  enchanting,         35 
Traced  mystic  letters  northward  looking, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
IIoweTer  inharmonious  to  an  English  ear,  they  may 
serre  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  Icelandic  poetry, 
and  to  shew  exactly  in  what  degree  Gray  has  varied 
from  the  original.     Ugger  is  another  name  for  Odin, 
He  has  many,   which  are  used  indiscriminately,   as 
Tonans    or  Satumius  for  Jupiter.      In-  this  metrje 
two  corresponding  letters  are  sometimes  required  in 
the  first  half  of  the  line,  and  one  in  the  second,  as 
V.  35.     When  there  is  but  one  in  each,  the  second  ge- 
nerally commences  with  it,  as  v.  26  and  28.     Some 
of  the  Icelandic  metres  are  much  more  difficult;  as, 
Pylfi  ec/lock  thin,  siUlir; 
Fellr  a  bond  mer  elli. 

Evind  in  Heimfkringia. 


E  2 


THE 

DYING  SONG 

OF 

ASBIORN 

IN 

ORMS  STOROLFSONAR  SAG  J. 


From  tbt  old  Icelandic  printed  in  Beartbolinut^ 
Ant,  Dan,  p,  158. 


1803. 

Know,  gentle  mother,  know^ 
Thou  wilt  not  comb  my  flowing  h^r, 
*    When  summer  sweets  return, 
In  Denmark's  vallies,  Svanvhide  fair  I 

O  whilom  had  I  fondly  \ow'd 
To  hie  me  to  my  native  land ! 

Now  must  my  panting  side  be  torn 
By  my  keen  foe's  relentless  brand. 


Not  such  those  days  of  yore, 
When  blithe  we  quafiPd  the  foaming  ale, 

Or  urged  across  the  waves 
From  Ilordalaud  the  flying  sail ; 
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Or  gladly  drank  the  sparkliog  mead, 
While  social  mirth  beguiled  the  hour. 

Now  lonely  in  the  narrow  den 
I  mourn  the  giant's  savage  pow'r. 
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Not  such  those  days  of  yore, 
When  forth  we  went  in  warlike  show : 

Storolfs  all.glorious  son, 
Stood  foremost  on  the  armed  prow ; 

As  sailing  fast  to  Oresound 
The  long-keel'd  yessels  deft  the  ware. 

Now  toled  into  the  fatal  snare 
I  mourn  beneath  the  sorcerer's  caye. 
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Not  such  those  days  of  yore,  25 

When  conquest  mark*d  proud  Ormnr's  way. 

Stirring  the  storm  of  war, 
To  glut  the  greedy  beasts  of  prey. 

T9M9  kd  by  deceit. 
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Benealli  his  thundering  falchioii's  stroke 
Flow'd  the  deep  waters  red  with  gore, 

And  many  a  gallant  warrior  fell 
To  feed  the  woWes  on  Ifa's  ihore. 
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Not  snch  those  days  of  yore, 
When  south  on  Ella's  rocky  coast 

Warring  with  weapons  keen 
I  fiercely  smote  the  adverse  host 

Oft  from  the  loudly  sounding  bow 
Ormur's  unerring  arrows  fl^eif ; 

Deadly,  whene'er  his  wrath  pursoei 
The  bold  sea-rover's  trusty  crew  *• 


35 
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Not  such  those  days  of  yore, 
When,  swift  to  iheet  the  haughty  foe. 

We  roused  the  strife  of  swords, 
Nor.e'er  declined  the  hMtile  blow. 

*  After  this  line  two  stansas  tre  ondtttdy  oootiiiuog  proper  namei* 
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Seldom  did  I  the  stcci  withhold, 
Or  let  to  sting  the  warrior's  side ; 

But  ay  did  Ormur's  ruthless  arm 
Ilomble  our  foemen's  sturdy  pride. 
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O  did  thy  generous  soul 
Thy  dying  fere*s  last  anguish  know,  50 

Ormur,  thine  heart  would  rise, 
Thy  warlike  eyes  with  fury  glow ! 

JPriendship,  to  venge  my  Oatal  wrongs, 
(If  power  remain)  will  point  the  way; 

And  soon  beneath  thy  biting  glaiTe  55 

My  torturer  me  this  cmel  day ! 

Idt  tf  iitMff  fiwbcar  from  lUogiiig.       Fen^  ooiDpanioQ. 


NOTES 

ow 
THE  SONG  OF  ASBIORN. 


AsBioRN  the  proad  (or  rather  the  accomplished,  foe 
that  was  the  old  signification  of  the  word  prudi)  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family  established  in  the 
provinces  of  Nordmore  and  Ilordaland  in  Norway. 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  «rhich  took  place  in  995, 
he  united  in  fellowship  of  arms  with  Omuir  Storolfson, 
a  distinguished  Icelandic  warrior;  and  they  carried  on 
together  a-  piratical  warfare,  till  Ormur  returned  to 
hiii  native  country.  A  Jotun,  or  giant,  called  Bruse, 
dwelt  in  a  cavern  upon  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  who,  on  account  of  his  stature,  strength,  and 
skill  in  borcery,  was  deemed  invincible.  The  difficulty 
of  the  enterprise  excited  Asbiorn  to  attempt  to  slay  him, 
for  it  was  generally  esteemed  as  laudable  to  destipoy  a 
Jotun,  as  a  bear  or  other  wild  beast ;    and  no  feat 
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tended  so  much  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  a  warrior* 
Asbiorn  landed  on  the  island,  and  proceded  alone  at 
daybreak  to  the  caTem,  nrhich  was  so  dark,  that  Bruse, 
who  suspected  the  object  of  his  Tisit,  sprung  upon  him 
unawares,  and  put  him  to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death. 
Asbiorn  did  not  utter  a  single  groan ;  but,  lamenting 
mily,  that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring 
his  strength  with  the  giant,  composed  these  stanzas, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  recited  during  his  last  mo- 
ments.  Singular  as  this  may  now  appear,  it  was  a 
common  affectation  amongst  the  warriors  of  the  North, 
whose  greatest  pride  was  to  dbplay  indifference  at  the 
hour  of  death,  and  to  smile  and  jest  in  their  last  ago- 
flics.  The  most  remarkable  instances  of  their  forti-^ 
tilde  are  collected  ip  the  fifth  chapter  of  Bartholin  us; 
<biit  in  this  they  certainly  did  not  surpass  the  American 
Indians,  who  uttered  their  death-song  with  calm  Intre- 
pidity in  the  midst  of  torments  too  horrid  to  relate,  re- 
counted the  exploits  of  their  youth,  boasted  of  their 
own   cmeltlcs,    and  suggested  eyen  to  their  enemies 
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^^  more  exquisite  methods  of  torture,  and  more  seniibU 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  afllicted  *•" 

Skill  in  poetrj  waf  an  accomplishmeiit  afiiost  iudis-. 
pensable  to  a  Dorthern  warrior;  and)  although  the 
rules  of  their  metre  were  strict  and  Tarious,  they  were 
habituated  to  speak  in  verse  on.  every  important  inci- 
dent; and  the  whole  of  their  life  was  like  a  tragic 
opera. 

*'  Fenn  bello,  tamen  inter  armty 
Sive  jactatam  religftrat  udo 

Litore  Diiran». 
Libcmm»  et  Mosat*  Veneremque*  et  ilU 
Semper  hzreotem  puerum  canebaL** 

The  Jotiuis  (at  I  have  before  stated)  were  the 
people,  who  had  settled  in  the  north  before  the  time 
«f  Odin.  They  were  a  race  of  large  stature;  and  sc^ 
dom  built  houses,  but  dwelt  in  the  cares,  which  are  nu- 
merous in  those  rocky  countries,  and  were  looked  upon 
as  sorcerers*  Mengerda,  the  half  sivter  of  Bruse,  re- 
peated the  dying  song  of  Asbiom  to  Ormur,  whom  she 

*BMrki*t  Europe  Setti,  i.  119. 
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•sfiUted  in  reTcnging  his  de^*  It  is  pr«^6rved  m 
Orms  Saga;  and,  whether  really  composed  by  Asbi^ 
or  not,  from  its  style  is  certainly  not  of  mupli  later 
date.  It  contains  some  words,  with  which  I  9m  unac- 
quainted ;  and  in'  those  panages  I  hare  adhered  to  the 
interpretation  of  BarthoUnus.  In  the  Kiaempe  yiiser 
is  a  Danish  translation  of  this  ode,  which  I  hare  not 
seen.  I  hare  omitted  two  stanzas,  which  contain 
only  an  enumeration  of  the  names  of  Asbiorn^s  coou 
panions. 

V.  21.  ^^  To  Oresound:'  At  Eyrarsnndi.  The 
•traits  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  commonly  called 
the  Sound. 

V.  23.  "  TokdL''  Taldr,  from  the  yerb  /cp/a,  to 
tole,  or  lead  on  by  deceit  into  a  snare.  It  is  derived 
from  taly  deceit  Johnson  in  his  dictionary  has  called 
thu  expressive  word  ^^  a  barbarous  provincial  term," 
though  he  has  quoted  the  authority  of  Locke.  It  is 
singular,  that  he  did  not  recollect,  that  it  is  used  in 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
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which  Milton  has  imitated,  but  not  surpassed  in  his 
Comas. 

**  Or  voites  calling  me  at  dead  of  night, 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Thro'  mire  and  itanding  pools»  to  find  mj  ruin." 

Faithf,  Sheph,  mci  UK 

y.  32.  ''  Ifa.'^  Generally  supposed  to  mean  the 
Veissel ;  but  Mr.  Johnstone,  in  his  glossary  to  Lod. 
brokar  quida,  says,  that  it  is  the  river  Iva  in  Anger- 
mannia,  a  province  of  Sweden ;  but  he  docs  not  state 
his  authority. 

V.  35.  "  Eifa's  rocky  coast.''  Part  of  the  coast 
of  Bahus. 


GUNLAUG  AND  RAFEN. 


Inm  the  Solarliod  in  S^mttnd't  Eiia^ 


1803, 

1  UE  rich  delights  of  lo?c 

To  many  fatal  pro? e ; 
From  women  oft  docs  sorrow  spring : 

Mach  eiril  do  they  bear, 

Though  fashioned  purely  fair 
And  chaste  by  heaven's  almighty  Ring. 


To  Gunlaug  fondly  joined 
In  peace  was  Rafen's  mind ; 
Each  was  the  other's  dearest  joy : 
Ere  they,  to  fury  moved, 
One  beauteous  woman  loved, 
*  Whose  peerless  charms  did  both  destroy. 
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Nor  after  heeded  they 

Or  sports  or  light  of  day^ 
All  for  that  blooming  maiden  bright;  5 

Nor  any  other  form 

Their  wilder'd  thoughts  could  warm, 
Sa?e  that  fair  body's  loYely  light. 

Mournful  and  sad  to  them 

Each  night's  dark  shadow  came,  20 

Nor  ever  found  they  slumbers  sweet ; 

But  from  their  hapless  fate 

Wax'd  quickly  savage  hate 
Between  true  friends  with  deadly  heat 

Passions  of  strange  excess  25 

Beget  severe  distress. 
And  punishment  of  keenest  woe. 

The  single  fight  they  tried , 

For  that  delightful  bride, 
And  each  received  the  fatal  blow.  JO 


NOTE 


ON 


GUN L AUG  AND  RAFEN. 


Is  the  Icelandic  the  fictitious  names  Srafaderand 
Skartfaedin  arc  used'  instead  of  Gunlaug  and  Rafen^ 
but  the  author  certainly  alluded  to  their  celebrated 
history ;  and  descrredly  is  it  celebrated,  since,  in  con- 
tequence  of  their  fatal  enmity,  the  legal  duel  was  abo- 
lished, by  the  fall  public  assembly  of  the  icelanders, 
in  tiie  year  1011,  only  eleven  years  after  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  amongst  thom. 
The  ?anity  of  the  natires  of  more  temperate  regions  has 
Indvced  them  to  imagine,  that  the  ungenial  dimate  of 
^e  northern-  countries  had  stunted  the  genius  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  arrested  their  progress  towards  ciWli- 
tation.  But  so  far  is  this  fact  from  being  true,  that  at 
tkmt  early  period,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  wa«ioTolv«d 
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in  darkness,  their  Understanding  seem  to  have  been 
^far  more  enlarged.  Not  many  years  before  the 
custom  of  duelling  was  finally  abolished  in  Iceland, 
the  single  combit  was  established  by  Otho  the  great 
in  Germany,  as  the  final  decision,  not  only  on  the 
rights  and  character  of  individuals,  but  on  the  general 
principles  of  equity  and  jurisprudence.  The  important 
laws  of  inheritance  were  instituted  by  that  powerful 
iemperor,  not  according  to  the  counsel  of  statesmen  and 
legislators,  the  practice  of  ancient  times,  or  the  poli^ 
tical  interests  of  hb  dominions,  but  the  uncertain  event 
of  a  superstitious  duel.  Within  half  a  century  after 
this  famous  decree  of  the  Icelandic  assembly,  Henry 
the  fourth  of  Germany  was  prevented  only  by  the  ac- 
cidental death  of  his  accuser  from  exhibiting  the  extra- 
ordinary scene  of  an  arbitrary  prince  descending  from 
the  imperial  throne,  and  waving  the  privileges  of  alle- 
giance, to  defend  his  private  character  against  the  at- 
tacks of  a  rebellious  subject  At  the  instigation  of  thp 
same -emperor,  we  find  a  duke  of  Bavaria  branded  with 
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Infamy  for  refusing  the  challenge  of  an  obscare  and 
discredited  calumniator,  and  deprived  of  his  liberty  and 
dominions  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  Saxon 
princes.     Nor  was  this  effected  by  the  servility  of  de- 
pendent flatterers  to  gratify  the  wish  of  Henry ,  but 
by  the  fixed  decision  of  those  high-minded  princes,  who 
not  only  resisted  his  encroachments,  but  drove  him  at 
length  barefooted  and  defenceless,  to  receive  his  sen- 
tence at  Canosa  from  the  sullen  despotism  of  Gregory 
die  serenth.     I  have  particularized  these  circumstan- 
ces, for  the  purpose  of  marking,   that,  at  the  very 
time,  when  the  enlightened  Icelanders  cast  aside  this 
saperstitioas  and  barbarous   custom,   in  the  rest  of 
Europe  it  was  in  its  meridian  glory.     To  how  late  a 
period  it  has  lasted,  is  known  to  all.     I  have  subjoined 
a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  Raf\en  and  Gunlaug, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  old  Icelandic 
works,  and  was  printed  in  -Ito.  from  the  manuscripts 
at  Copenhagen  in  1775. 
Canlaug  was  the  son  of  lUugi,   a  man  •f  great 
r 
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MfCalA  and  authority  m  Iceland.  He  was  a  youth  of 
targe  and  robust  statute,  and  distinguished  by  hit 
poetry,  which  was  so  satyrical,  that  he  acquired  th^ 
name  of  Ormstunga-,  or  Snake- tongue.  In  his  earliest 
youth  he  was  bold  and  restless ;  and  at  the  age  of  fif<« 
teen,  having  quarrelled  with  his  father,  who  would 
npt  permit  him  to  travel,  he  fled  to  the  house  of 
Thorstcin  son  of  the  famous  Egill  Skallagrimsson,  who 
received  him  with  kindness.  Thorstein  had  a  daugh- 
ter called  Ilelga  the  fair,  who  was  esteeiHed  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  island.  A  mutual  and  fatal 
attachment  soon  commenced  between  her  and  Gun<' 
laug,  and  the  wild  disposition  of  his  mind  was  consU 
derably  softened  by  her  gentle  conyersation.  Tht 
three  following  years  were  passed  by  Gunlaug  partly  at 
the  abode  of  Thorstein,  and  partly  at  that  of  his  father; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  again  pressed  Illngi  to 
send  him  abroad.  The  request  was  now  granted,  and 
a  share  in  a  trading  vessel  was  purchased  for  hinn 
'Mlifle  Thorkcfl,  who  was  to  be  the  companion  of' his 
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Vd}^c,  was  employed  in  loading  the  vessel,  Gcniaug 
pn^rred  he  society  of  Uelga,  and  returned  to  the 
boasc  of  Thorstcin.  lie  soon  foynd  an  opportunity  of 
asking  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  which  at  first  was 
refused  on  account  of  his  fickle  disposition ;  but  Thor. 
fltein  at  length  agreed,  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place,  if  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  returned  to  claim 
the  promise.  Soon  after  Gunlaug  sailed  from  Iceland, 
and,  haring  visited  several  other  countries,  he  arrived  at 
the  conrt  of  king  Olave  at  Upsala.  There  he  met  his 
conntryman  Rafen,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  skilled 
ia  poetry ;  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  intimacy, 
vhich  however  was  disturbed  by  a  dispute  about  pre- 
cedence in  reciting  their  poems  before  the  king.  Ra- 
(en  returned  to  Iceland ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year,  Gunlang  being  still  absent,  he  solicited  the 
Jiindof  the  fair  Helga.  Some  difficulties  were  made  by 
Thorstein,  but  he  gave  his  consent  at  last  to  Rafen,  in 
case  Gunlaug  should  not  return  in  the  course  of  the 
next  Summer.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  nuptials: 
F  2 
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Gunlaug,  who  had  been  severely  hurt  in  wrestling,  dii 
not  appeal^ ;  and  the  melahcholy  Uelga  iras  forced  to 
espouse  her  new  suitor.  On  that  tery  day  Gunlaug 
arrived  at  the  house  of  his  father,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceded  immediately  to  the  abode  of  Thorstein,  but  hif 
lameness  rendered  it  impracticable.  The  sorrows  of 
the  lovely  Uelga  were  doubled  by  the  faithful  returA 
of  the  fond  companion  of  her  childhood,  and  the  society 
of  her  husband  became  hateful  to  her.  Soon  aftor 
Rafen  was  challenged  by  Gunlaug  in  the  public 
assembly;  for  by  the  law  of  Iceland  at  that  time, 
whoever  had  received  an  injury,  might  call  out  the 
blTender  to  single  combat.  Rafen,  as  challenged,  gav^ 
the  first  blow ;  his  sword  broke  against  the  shield^ 
lAit  a  splinter  from  it  struck  the  face  of  Gunlaug. 
One  being  wounded,  the^  other  disarmed,  each  claimed 
the  victory;  but  their  relations  interfered,  and  the 
next  day,  in  a  crowded  assembly,'  it  was  decreed,  that 
from  that  hour  no  duels  should  be  fought  in  Iceland: 
Rafra'  afterwards  challenged  Gunlaug  to  meet  hini 
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•fain  in  Norway ;  and,  after  some  delay^  they  and  their 
followers  arrived  seyerally  at  Throndhiem :    but  carl 
JEric,  who  had  heard  their  history,  forbade  their  fight- 
ing  in  his  dominions.     Gunlaug  passed  the  winter  at 
hb  court  in  the  deepest  melancholy ;  but,  galled  at  last 
bj  the  satyrical  reflections  of  some  of  the  Norwegians, 
1^  asked  leave  to  depart,  and  followed  his  antagonist 
towards  the  Swedish  territory.     By  the  side  of  a  lake 
th^   met  upon  a  spot  called  Dyngiunes;    and  their 
companions,  having   protested,   th,at  they  cQuld  npt 
remain  inactive,  were  permitted  to  join  in  the  combat. 
The  guides,  who  were  less  ambitious,  seated  them- 
selves,  and  did  not  interfere.     The  conflict  was  bloody 
aad  expeditious ;    Gunlaug  and  Rafen  were  soon  the 
poly  survivors,  and  after  a  few  blows  Gunlaug  cut  off 
flie  foot  of  his  enemy,  who  did  not  however  (ftll,  but 
supported  himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.     Gunlaug 
refused  to  continue  the  fight  with  a  man,  who  was  so 
■aimed;    but  Rafen  replied,  that,   ^Mhough  he  cer- 
tainly waa  a  little  curtailed,  if  he  could  procure  water 
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to  drink,  he  should  be  still  his  matclu"— "  Do  not  ihth 
deceive  me,"  said  Gunlaug,  "  if  I  bring  thee  water  in 
my  helmet."  Rafen  answered,  *^  That  will  I  not.** 
Then  went  Gunlaug  to  the  lake,  and  brought  water 
in  his  helmet,  and  presented  it  to  him.  Rafen  .toolc 
it  in  his  left  hand,  and  at  the  same  moment  smote  tho 
naked  head  of  Gunlaug  with  his  sword.  '^  111  hast 
thou  deceived  me,"  said  Gunlaug,  ''  and  this  was  most 
unmanly,  when  I  trusted  thee." — "  It  was  so,"  replied 
Rafen,  '^  but  I  cannot  bear,  that  thou  shouldst  enjoy 
the  fair  Hclga."  The  fight  was  then  renewed^  and 
Gunlaug  slew  him;  but  the  wound  in  his  head  was 
mortal,  and  he  expired  after  the  third  night.  The  beau- 
tiful  Ilelga  was  afterwards  married  to  a  noble  Icelander 
called  Thorkell ;  but  she  never  loved  him,  and  retained 
the  sad  recollection  of  her  early  attachment  till  tho 
hour  of  death. 


THE 


COMBAT 


OF 


IIIALMAR  AND  ODDUR, 

WITH 

JNGJNTYR  AND  HIS  ELEVEN  BROTHERS. 


Fnm  the  dd  Icelandic  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Hervarar  Saga,  f^ere/.  edit. 


1803. 

Xhen  went  the  sons  of  Angiym  to  Sams.cy ; 
aad,  when  they  arriTed  there,  they  found  the*  cham- 
pioBS-fary  come  upon  them :  they  immediately  landed, 
as  was  their,  custom,  and  fought  with  trees.  Ilialmar 
and  Oddur  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  in  a 
a  place  called  Unnar?oge;  they  both  landed,  and 
mounted  an  eminence,  to  try  if  they  could  discover  the 
tons  of  Angrym.  When  Aogrym's  sons  had  ascended 
the  island,  they  saw  Uialmar*s  ship,  and  recognised  it. 
The  champions-fury  was  then  upon  them,  and  at  its 
*  See  the  notes. 
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upmost  height;    thoy  drew  their  swords,  and  bit  tli« 
edges  of  their  shields,  and  grinned  Tiolently.     Then 
went  they  against  the  ships,  and  commenced  a  great 
contest.      Oddur  and    llialmar  had  two  ships  well 
equipped,  of  that  sort,  which  were  called  Asks.     Six 
of  the  champions  went  against  each  ship,  and  they 
made  the  attack  on  one  side  before,  and  on  the  other 
behind.      But  on   board   were  such  good  warriors, 
that  they  all  defended  thdr  quarters,  and  fell  there. 
The  champions  slew  all  the  men,  who  were  in  the  ships^ 
and  regained  the  shore.    The  fury  then  quitted  them. 
It  is  said  concerning  champions,  that  when  tiie  fuiy 
first  leaves  them,  they  are  weak,  like  sick  men.     Now 
Oddur  and  Hialmar  saw,  what  the  champions  were 
doing,  and  they  hastened  down  towards  the  ships  with 
the  greatest  speed.     Then  Oddur  sung  thus  : 
**  Fiercely  from  the  vessel  come 
Champions  twelve,  a  fearfbl  sight; 
Thus  unarm'd  without  their  mails 
Bold  to  meet  the  deadly  fight.'' 


Then  sung  Ilialmar  (bus  in  answer  : 

<<  From  the  ship  with  warlike  stride  5 

(Sight,  which  might  the  bold  appall) 
Haste  to  seize  the  hostile  spoil 
Twelve  together,  champions  tall. 
Warriors  two  at  close  of  day 
"We  shall  sup  in  Odin's  hall ;  10 

And  those  twelve  victorious  live, 
Proudly  live  to  boast  our  fall.*' 
Sach  words  of  despair  had  Uialmar  never  spoken  ia 
-the  hearing  of  man.     Then  Oddur  sung  thus  : 
**  To  thy  words  of  omen  foul, 
Hero,  I  in  answer  say ; 

Champions  twelve  in  Odin's  hall  15 

They  shall  sup  at  close  of  day ; 
We  shall  both  victorious  live 
Home  to  wend  in  proud  array." 
Now  said  Oddur;  '^  One  of  two  things  have  wc  to 
chusc ;  to  fly  into  the  woods,  or  abide  here- with  armed 
iuuids."     Then  sung  Uialmar : 
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^*  From  oar  foes  in  deadly  fight 
Neyef  let  us  basely  fly ;  20 

Though  I  weet,  the  champions  bear 
Hideous  mien  and  savage  eye." 
The  champions  now  rashed  towards  them  with  drawn 
swords ;  they  were  all  bloody ,  and  one  of  them  was  a 
head  taller,  than  the  others.  He  had  a.  sword,  which 
shone  forth  like  a  sunbeam,  and  that  was  Angantyr 
with  Tiffing.  Then  said  Hialmar ;  ^^  Wilt  thou  rather 
'join  combat  with  Angantyr  alone,  or  with  those  elc. 
ven?"  Oddur  Answered;  ^^  With  Angantyr  must  I 
combat;  for  I  trust  better  to  my  raiment,  than  to  thine 
armour."  Oddur  had  got  a  silk  garment  from  Ire- 
land, which  weapons  could  ncTcr  pierce.  Hialmar 
said;  ^'  If  thou  estcemest  it  more  to  combat  with  An- 
gantyr ,  then  shall  I  do  that ;  for  where  have  we  so 
acted,  that  thou  fihouldst  go  before  me  in  the  trial  of 
manhood?"  Then  went  Hialmar  forward,  and  Angan- 
tyr against  him ;  and  they  began  their  duel  with  mighty 
blows  and  violent  collision;  and  no  one  could  have  be- 
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%t\d  a  more  vigorous  onset,  than  was  made  l^y  them. 
Oddur  called  to  the  champions,  and  said  : 
*'  One  with  one,  if  courage  hold, 

Wage  wc  battle,  warrfors  bold." 
They  assented.  Then  went  forth  IliorTardur,  and 
fought  with  Oddur;  but  the  silk  raiment  safficcd  so 
well  for  defence,  that  the  sword  pierced  it  not.  lie 
liid  also  so  good  a  blade,  that  it  clove  armour,  even  as 
a  garment ;  and  few  blows  gave  he  to  Iliorvardur, 
before  he  fell.  Then  went  forth  Ilervardur,  and  de- 
parted the  same  way;  next  Urani;  then  one  after 
one;  but  Oddur  shewed  them  such  hardy  opposition, 
(hat  he  felled  all  the  eleven  brothers,  yet  was  he  not 
wounded.  Then  went  Oddur,  where  Angantyr  and 
llialmar  had  combated,  and  thus  he  sung : 

**  llialmar,  what  docs  thee  betide;  25 

Has  thy  color  waxed  pale  ? 

Mighty  wounds  have  wrought  thee  woe ; 

Sad  I  sing  the  mournful  tale. 

Furious  Wows  have  cleft  thine  helm, 
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On  thj  side  ha?e  rent  ihj  mail ; 
Naw  thy  life  is  nearly  spent ; 
Sad  I  sing  the  mournful  tale." 
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Then  sung  Ilialmar  in  answer : 
^^  Sixteen  wounds  my  body  bears, 
And  my  mail  is  rent  in  twain ; 
Darkness  hangs  before  my  sight ;    '  Z3 

111  my  limbs  their  weight  sustain^ 
Angantyr's  enchanted  blade 
Stings  my  heart  with  fatal  pain; 
Keenly  piercing  is  the  point, 
Hard,  and  steep'd  in  deadly  bane."  40 


And  then  he  sung  thus : 

'^  Proud  domains  and  palaces 
Five  I  ruled  with  puissant  hand ; 
Yet  I  never  could  abide 
Peaceful  in  my  native  land. 
Hopeless  now  of  light  and  life 
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Rest  I  on  a  foiteign  strand, 
llere  on  Samsey's  joyless  shore 
Wounded  by  the  piercing  brand. 

Seated  at  the  royal  board 

Many  lords  of  high  degree  50 

In  the  court  of  Upsala 

Quaff  the  ale  with  mirth  and  glee; 

Many  with  the  liquor  fill'd 

On  the  ground  lie  heavily  ; 

Me  the  sword^s  keen  wonnds  afilict  55 

Circled  by  the  lonely  sea. 

Youthful  beauty's  fairest  flow'r 

Me  the  monarch's  daughter  led 

To  the  shore  of  Agnafit, 

Soon  a  foreign  coast  to  tread.  60 

True  I  find  the  fatal  words, 

Which  the  parting  damsel  said ; 

That  I  neyer  should  retqra 

Blithe  Xq  claim  her  promised  b«d. 


Thence  unwilling  did  I  wpnd  65 

Severed  from  the  festive  lay, 

Which  the  lovely  women  sing 

East  of  Sota's  spacious  bay. 

In  the  swiftly  sailing  back 

O'er  the  waves  I  took  my  way ;  70 

Faithful  friends  the  vessel  trimm'd; 

Here  we  sped  with  short  delay. 


From  my  finger  ^raw  the  ring, 
£*cn  in  death  my  dearest  pride ; 
To  the  blooming  Ingebiorg 
Bear  it  o'er  the  billows  wide. 
In  her  bosom  fair  and  young 
Constant  sorrow  shall  abide, 
When  she  hears,  I  ne'er  return 
Blithe  to  claim  my  promised  bride. 
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O'er  the  rugged  desert  wild 
East  the  hungry  r^ren  flies ; 
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Ahd  behind  on  stronger  wing 

Swift  the  lordly  eagle  hies. 

Soon  to  glut  his  hasty  rage  8  J 

Here  my  feeble  body  lies ; 

He  win  gorge  the  welling  blood, 

As  I  close  my  dying  eyes." 
After  this  died  Hialmar  and  Angantyr..  All  the 
brothers  were  buried  there  in  the  island  with  their 
weapons ;  but  Oddur  bore  the  dead  Ilialmar  to  Sig-* 
tuna.  Ingebiorg  daughter  of  King  Inga  would  not 
ffuirire  Ilialmar,  and  destroyed  herself 


NOT   E    S 

ON 

TIIE  COMBAT 

OP 

HIALMAR  AND  ODDUR 

WITH 

ANCANTYR  AND  HIS   ELEVEN   BROTHERS. 


I  HATE  followed  the  old  edition  of  Verelius,  contain^- 
ing  a  tolerably  good  Swedish  version,  which  has  assisted: 
me  in  making  out  the  most  obscure  passages ;  for  the 
Icelandic  poetry  (which  is  almost  a  distinct  language 
from  the  prose)  in  style,  expression,  aud  obscurity, 
bears  some  analogy  (o  the  chorusscs  of  the  Greek 
tragedians.  I  hare  since  collated  it  with  the  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  later  edition, 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  at  Copenhagen, 
from  various  manuscripts,  in  which  the  text  differs 
much  from  that  given  by  Verelius;  which,  though  cer- 
tainly corrupt  in  some  passages,  I  have  preferred,  be- 
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canse  that  of  the  mannscripU  used  in  the  Dankh  edition 
seems  to  have  been  interpolated  for  the  sake  of  ezpla« 
nation  by  the  transcribcrr.  1  have  translated  the  prose 
yery  closely ;  the  Terse  in  one  or  two  places  is  a  litd« 
aaipliiied,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  the  original, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  lines. 

P.  71.  *<  Sam's^i/.^'  Or  Sams-isle,  one  of  the  Danish 
blands.  ^'  Samus  Balthica,  alias  Samsoa;  Pontano  hisJL 
Dui.  pag.  305.  Samsoa  sire  Samus  Danica,  Saxoni 
Grommatico,  lib.  5.  edit.  Sorcns,  p.  Q3.  Sampso,  ibid* 
pag.  366  and  970.  Samsa;  Daniel  Sam9s.de;  Island* 
Samsey ;  Sami  insula,  e»t  insula  amplissima,  qus  in  nuuri 
Balthko  situm  dilatat,  orientali  suo  litorc  sinum  Coda* 
Bum  et  partem  Selandiae  Insularum  Oanicanim  maiimar, 
et  occiduo  Jutiam  Borealem  exporrigit."  Rgnniui 
Sams,  ins.  descrip*  Hafn,  IQ75.  It  wa9  a  preTailing 
caskun  amongst  the  warriors  of  the  northern  nations  t9 
fight  their  duels  in  the  islands,  which  abound  upon  their 
coasts.  The  Icelandic  word  holmgaugr  for  a  duel  ap* 
pears  to  be  deris ed  from  this  practice.    Holm  signifiaf 
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an  island.  In  Gunl.  Sag.  Gunlaog  cbatlengcs  Rafen 
by  these  words;  ^^  Nu  fyrir  that  yiI  e^L  bioda  ther 
hoimgaungu  her  a  thinginu  a  thriggia  natta  fresti  i 
jfuxarar-holmi.**  i.  e.  "  Now  for  that  will  I  chal- 
lenge thee  here  in  the  public  assembly  to  single  combat 
at  the  expiration  of  three  nights  in  Auxar  island." 

IILalmar  and  Hionrardur  one  of  the  sons  of  Angrim 
were  competitors  for  the  hand  of  Ingebiorg  daughter 
of  king  Inga,  who  resided  at  Upsala.  The  princess 
was  atta^ed  to  Hialmar,  but  her  father^  dreading 
the  Tiolence  of  Angantyr  and  his  brothers,  promised 
her  to  the  strongest;  and  Hialmar  was  challenged  by 
Hiorvardur  to  fight  in  Sams  island.  The  famous  Or- 
Tar  Oddur  was  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of 
Hialmar* 

.  P.  71.  **  Champions  Jury  J*^  Berserksgangr.  I  have 
Tentured  to  translate  Berserker  by  the  English  word 
champions ;  but  there  is  no  term  in  any  language,  that 
can  exactly  answer  to  it.  These  extraordinary  peo- 
ple hare,  been  called  by  Latin  writers  bcrserki.     See 
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Kri^nisagtt,  p.  142.  They  fought  without  armour, 
and  xterc  subject  to  a  sort  of  fury,  which  was  called 
Berserk ^-irangr.  Their  name  is  derived  from  ber,  bare, 
and  scrkr<f  a  garment  or  coat  of  maiL  The  following 
account  of  them  is  given  by  Snorro  Sturleson.  <'  Enn 
hanns  menn  foro  bryniolauscr,  &c  c.  c.  "  And  his 
(Odta's)  men  went  without  coat  of  mail,  and  were  furi- 
ous liVe  dogs  or  wolves,  bit  their  shields,  arid  were 
strong  as  bears  or  bulls ;  they  slaughtered  mankind, ' 
and  neither  fire  nor  steel  had  power  (>ver  them.  That 
is  called  Berserks  gaugurk'*  Vngi-  S&g.  c.  6.  Vere- 
lins  calls  them,  "  Viri  facinorosi,  robnsti,  et  bonorum 
{laci  graves,  quibus  iratis  vel  furore  percitis  ita  intcn* 
debantur  vires  in  lurtim,  pugnas,  et  casdes,  ut  postea 
debiles  et  languidi  fierent."  In  his  Lexicon  Scandi- 
rum  he  eiplaiiis  the  word  berserkr,  '^  Ilomiucs  robore 
ctanimi  ferocii  aJiis  omnibus  terribiles,  qui  furore  ctra- 
bie  armati  obvia  quxquc  prostemcbant,  cvulsasque  ra- 
dicibns  arborcs  in  adversarios  suos  torquebant.  Furore 
autem  isto  exhausti  caeteris  debiliores  existcbant."  It 
G  2 
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Trill  be  sufficient  to  quote  an  account  of  one  of  these 
furious  champions  from  Saxo  Grammaticu9.  '^^  Elb 
tempestate  Harthbenus  quidam  ab  Hclsingi^  veniens,  ^ 
raptas  regum  filias  stupro  foedare  gloris  loco  ducebat; 
ilium  pcrimerc  solitus,  a  quo  i>eragendae  yeneris  nsu 
prohiberctur ;  illustrcs  nuptias  humiJibus  praeferens^ 
tantoque  se  clariorcm  cxistimans,  quanto  splcndidiores 
concubitus  per  Tim  asscqui  potuissct.  Noc  ultionem 
effugit,  qui  se  ei  comparatione  yirtutis  a^juare  prassume* 
ret  Tanti  Ter6  corporis  magnitudine  erat,  ut  noTcm 
cubitis  proceritatis  ejus  dimensio  tcnderctur.  Iluic 
duodccim  athletx  contubemales  fucre,  qnibns  ofBcia 
e?at,  quoties  iili  praesaga  pugnx  rabies  incessisset,  Tin* 
cnlomm  remedio  oborti  furoris  irapctum  propulsare. 
Ab  his  Haldanus  Harthbcnum  ejusque  pugiles  Tifitim 
inpotere  jussus  non  solum  ccrtamen  spopondit,  sed 
etiam  vtctoriam  sibi  ingenti  yerbonim  fiducii  promisit. 
^uo  audito  Harthbenus,  repentino  furiarum  afBatn  cor* 
Yeptus,  summas  cljpei  partes  mors  As  acerbitate  con- 
sumpsit,  igneos  Tentri  carbones  mandare  non  destitit^ 
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raptas  ore  prunau  in  viscerum  ima  transfudit,  cttppitantia 
ilammarum  perkula  percurrit;  ad  ppstremuiDy  omni 
sxvitiae  genere  dcbaochatas,  in  sex  athletarum  suorum 
pnecordia  fui^nti  ma&u  ferrum  convertit.  Quam  in&a^ 
niam  illi  pugnandi  aviditas  an  naturae  ferocitas  attu- 
lit,  inccrtum  est  Haldanum  deindo  residue  pugilum 
manu  petivit."  Saxoy  lib.  7.  I'his  troublesome  race 
was  so  plentiful  in  the  P^orth  before  the  establbh* 
aent  of  the  Christian  reJigion,  that  circumstances  of 
the  same  nature  are  related  in  almost  e?ery  old  Icelan- 
dic work;  and  it  is  stated  in  Grettid  saga,  c.  21,  thai 
earl  Eric  banished  all  such  men  from  his  dominions  in 
Norway,  ^^  giordi  alia  berserki  utlaega  ur  Noregi*" 
It  appears,  that,  however  desirous,  they  had  not  the 
power  of  resisting  the  paroxysm  of  rage ;  for,  in  a  pas* 
sage  quoted  by  Bartholinus  from  Yatnzdxla  saga,  Tho- 
rcr  laments,  that  he  is  subject  to  it,  and  asks  the  adi» 
vice  and  assistance  of  his  brother  to  prevent  it  By 
the  heathens  they  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  witchcraft,  and  the  first  Christians  in  ihc, 
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North  thought  them  possessed  bydevil:}.  It  is  related 
in  Eyrbyggia  saga,  that  Thrander  was  subject  to  the 
fury,  whilst  he  was  a  heathen,  but  that  it  quitted  him 
(as  generally  was  the  case)  after  he  had  been  baptized. 
These  accounts  are  singular,  and  in  Jeed  wc  meet  with 
nothing  similar  to  this  extraordinary  phrenzy  In  the  his- 
tory  of  any  other  people,  unless  it  be  the  Malays ;  but 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  their  authenticity. 
The  various  hiijtories  agree  in  stating,  that,  during  the 
access  of  rage,  the  force  of  these  champions  was  irresis- 
tible,  and  almost  supernatural ;  but  that  afterwards 
they  were  sick  and  weak,  like  men  exhausted  by  violent 
illness.  Sec  Egilis  saj^a^  and  E^rb.  sag.  Many  of  them 
are  described,  as  mild  and  affable  in  their  general  de- 
meanor, unless  suddenly  thwarted  or  contradicted.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  this  temporary  madness  was  merely 
the  Tiolent  eruption  of  a  savage  disposition,  amongst 
men  undisciplined  and  untamed ;  whose  limbs  had 
been  invigorated  by  the  practice  of  every  corporeal 
exertioil ;    who  from  their  habits  of  life  and  their  reli. 
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gion  were  entirely  devoid  of  fear,  from  earliest  youth 
had  been  accustomed  to  constant  warfare  and  pillage^ 
and  had  known  no  contronl,  but  their  own  wili,  no 
bound  to  their  desires,  but  the  impossibility  of  gratify- 
ing them.  If  I  may  apply  to  this  subject  the  sublime 
poetry  of  Guidi, 

**  Ardea  tu  1'  alma  a  i  chiari  duci 

Sdegno  regale,  e  belUcoto  ardiit| 

£  quel  htal  desire 

pi  sempre  incatenar  regni  ed  er^i  | 

E  cmI  i  figli  suoi 

Vide —  la  stirpc  altera 

Tanto  infiammani  alia  station  guemera." 
The  following  singular  story  is  related  of  Eric 
king  of  Denmark,  in  which  it  appears,  that  he  was 
seized  with  a  fury  not  unlike  that  of  the  Berserci ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  vowed  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  holy  land,  and  died  at  Cyprus,  accord- 
ing to  Ilolberg  in  1105.  <<  One  day,  when  he  was 
sitting  at  table  and  carousing  with  his  friends,  a  mu- 
sician was  announced,  who  boasted,  that  he  could 


IWiiy  tht  p^ssrons  of  all  mtil,  as  he  ohose^  by  tho  sound 
of  his  haqy.  The  king  ordered  him  to  enter,  aiid 
u&ake  thb  experiment ;  but  the  musician  excused  him- 
9^Yf'ft>r  a  long  time,  sa)^ifeg>  that  it  would  cause  the 
king  to  lose  his  reason.  This  refnsal  derred  only  to 
awaken  their  curiosity  still  more,  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  play  by  fear  of  punishmciit  Whea  the  mu« 
sician  found,  that  the  king  Wbs  posttire  in  his  com- 
mands, he  first  requested,  that  the  kfng^s  servants 
would  shut  up  all  the  arm^  and  weapons,  which  were 
in  the  hall.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  doors 
locked,  he  be^an  to  strike  the  harp.  The  first  piece, 
hfB  played,  had  this  effect,  that  ibe  whole  court  became 
vet-y  ^oiTowfal  attd  iiehlnchely ;  the  second  roused 
fheiti  aH  to  iftirfh,  io  liiat  tivey  sprung  up  and  danced ; 
btit  bt  1tlio  <^1fd  they  ail  beoatai^  furtotu.  In  this  mo- 
laent  of  rage  the  king  broke  open  a  closet,  and  seized 
a  BW^rd,  with  which  lie  slew  four  of  his  ministers ;  and 
lifi  attendants  ivett  forced  to  throw  themselves  upon 
hte^  wkd  hdld  him  IbrciMf ,  tUl  the  fury  had  sub- 
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tided."  Se6  Ilolbergs  D^nnemarks  Riges  Ilisioriih^ 
1.  198.  This  circumstance  is  told  more  at  length  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib,  12. 

P.  73.  "  Odin's  hall."  The  slam  in  battle  were  wp. 
posed  to  go  to.  the  residence  of  Odin^  ivhich  was  callei 
Val-hall^  the  hall  of  the  slain.  Odin  was  fi^ucntly 
called  Valfodar)  the  father  of  the  slain.  To  go  to  die 
hail  of  Odin  is  a  common  expression  for  to  die  in  bat. 
tlo,  as  in  the  song  of  E%  ind  Skaldaspflirr  called  Hako- 
iiannal)  ^^  liver  Yngra  xttar  Skylldi  mcth  Othni  faro 
I  Vaiholl  at  vera."  i.  e.  '^  Which  of  the  descendants 
of  Vngua  should  go  to  abide  with  Odin  in  Valhalla.?* 
Those,  who  were  about  to  fall  in  battle,  were  invited 
to  Valhalla  either  by  Odin  himsdf,  or  by  the  Val- 
kyrix,  the  ttrgins  of  slaughter,  who  were  deputed  for 
that  purpose.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  see  Bartho- 
linus's  exoeileiit  book  De  CauHs  centtrnpim  a  DuHy 
adkuc  geniiMus  Mortis^  L.  %.  c.  11.  Snorro  iaiii« 
£dda  says,  that  <^  Od&i  ife  called  Alibdur,  becausa  he 
h  father  of  all  the  Crods;  ho  i&  also  called  VaKoda% 
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because  liis  chosen  sons  are  those,  who  fall  in  the 
slaughter  of  battle.  To  them  he  assigns  Valhslhi/' 
G6r.  Edd.  p.  36. 

P.  74.  "  Tirfing.''  The  sword  of  Angantyr.  I  have 
licre  subjoined  a  translation  of  the  second  and  third 
chapters  of  ller?arar  Saga,  which  contain  the  history 
of  this  sword.-— ^^  At  this  time  came  from  the  east  men 
of  Asia  and  Turks,  and  settled  in  the  north.  Odin 
their  leader  had  many  sons,  and  they  were  all  great 
men  and  powerful.  One  of  his  sons  was  called  Sigur- 
lami.  To  him  Odin  gave  G  ardarike  (a  part  of  Russia), 
and  he  was  ruler  over  it.  He  espoused  Heidi  the 
-daughter  of  Gylfa;  they  had  a  son,  who  wa^  called 
Svafurlami.  Sigurlami  fell  in  battle,  when  he  fought 
with  the  Jo  tun  Thiassa.  Now,  when  Svafurlami  heard 
•the  fall  of  his  father,  he  undertook  to  govern  all  that 
empire,  which  his  father  had  possessed,  and  was  very 
•powerful.  It  happened  one  day,  that  Svafurlami  rode 
out  to  the  chase,  and  sought  long  for  a  hart,  but  came 
not  within  reach  of  one  the  whole  day,  before  the  sun 
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was  %cU  lie  had  then  rode  so  far  in  the  forest,  that  he 
knew  not  where  his  home  was.  A  hill  was  on  his 
right  hand ;  there  he  saw  two  dwarfs.  He  drew  his 
sword  against  them,  and  chased  .them  out  from  the 
stones.  They  prayed  to  ransom  their  lifes,  and  he 
aiked  their  names ;  and  one  was  named  Dyren,  and 
the  other  Dualin.  He  knew,  that  they  were  the  most 
skilful  artificers  amongst  the  dwarfs,  and  he  bound 
them  to  this,  that  they  should  make  him  the  best  sword, 
they  could.  They  were  to  make  the  hilt  and  the  han. 
die  also  of  gold ;  the  sheath  and  fastening  of  the  belt 
of  gold.  He  stipulated,  that  the  sword  should  ncrcr 
miss  its  stroke,  and  never  suffer  from  rust;  that  it 
should  cleave  iron  and  stones  even  as  a  garment,  anil 
give  victory  in  battle  and  single  combat  to  whoever 
bore  it  This  was  the  ransom  of  their  lives.  On  the 
appointed  day  tliey  came ;  the  dwarfs  gave  him  the 
sword ;  and,  as  Dualin  stood  at  the  entrance,  he  said; 
*'  Thy  sword  shall  be  the  bane  of  man,  whenever  it  is 
drawn ;  and  with  it  shall  be  performed  three  most  atro- 
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cioos  deeds ;  it  shall  also  be  diy  bane."  Srafurlami 
f ti^uck  at  the  dwarfs  with  the  sword,  and  the  blade  clore 
the  stones.  Svafurlami  possessed  this  sword,  and  called 
it  Tirfing ;  he  bo»3  it  in  battle  and  in  single  combat* 
He  felled  the  giant  Thiassa  in  4it)gle  combat,  and  took 
his  daughter,  who  was  called  Frydur.  They  had  a 
child,  whose  name  was  £yvor,  a  maiden  beautiful 
and  wise. 

Now  be  it  told,  that  the  champion  Angrym  was 
upon  an  expedition  of  pillage,  and  led  out  with  him 
m^y  soldiers.  He  laycd  waste  the  kingdom  of  Sra« 
fnrlami,  and  fought  with  him,  and  they  contended 
with  alternate  blows.  Svafurlami  struck  a  part  of  the 
shield  of  Angrym,  and  the  sword  was  wedged  in  by  the 
blow.  Then  Angrym  brandished  his  sword  at  the 
hand  of  Svafurlami,  and  cut  it  off.  Angrym  then 
seized  Tirfing,  and  with  it  struck  and  felled  Svafur« 
lami.  He  afterwards  took  considerable  booty  and  his 
daughter  Eyvor.  They  had  twcWe  sons.  1.  Angantyr 
was  the  eldest    2.  Hcnrardr.    3.  Hiortardr.   4.  Se» 
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QUngr.  5.  Ilrani.  G.  Brani.  7.  Barri.  8.  Roitaor. 
S.  Tiandur.  10.  Bui.  11.  two  Haddingert.  Both 
tliese  performed  only  one  man's  work ;  Angantyr  wai 
equal  to  two;  he  was  a  head  taller,  than  any  of  them. 
They  were  all  miglity  champion^)  and  superior  to 
others  in  strength  and  ralor.  They  went  wide  about 
the  country  to  plunder,  and  were  all  fictorious  and 
far  renowned.  Angantyr  possessed  Tirfing,  Semiagr 
Misteltein,  and  Hiorvardr  Hrotta ;  each  of  them  had 
a  capital  sword  for  single  combat.  It  was  their  cus- 
tom, when  they  were  alone  with  their  men,  if  they 
found  the  fury  (berterksgangr)  come  on,  to  go  up  iniQ 
the  country,  and  fight  with  stones  or  trees.  It  has 
happened  to  them  uniqteiLtionally  to  slay  their  owa 
men,  and  destroy  their  ship.  So  tidings  went  abroad 
concerning  them."  See  Hervarar  SagOy  FereL 
p,  37,  Sfc. 

The  death  of  Hialmar  is  placed  by  Suhm  in  the  year 
410.  The  real  name  of  the  Odin  here  mentioned  wiB 
flugleik;  he  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  and.  be- 
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gShtiing  of  the  fourth  ccntnry,  and  was  called  Angai^ 
because  he  established  his  dominion  over  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  in  south  Jutland ;  where  he  also  acquired  the 
name  of  Odin,  whose  religion  he  introduced  amongst 
them.  It  was  H  fcommon  superstition  amdngst  the  nor- 
thern nations  to  imagiiie,  that  the  sdulsof  their  most  emi- 
nent leaders  refisited  the  earth  and  animated  new  bo^ 
dies,  and  from  this  notion  he  has  beeti  confounded  by  thd 
authors  of  Hervarar  saga,  Vegtam's  quida,  and  other 
works,  with  the  older  Odin,  from  whom  hd  was  dc^ 
flCended.  He  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Jutland,  and 
contended  evcfn  with  Frode  the  third  for  the  crown  of 
Denmark ;  but  he  found  a  potreif ul  enemy  in  Hoder, 
by  whom  his  son  Balder  was  killed  after  a  long  contest. 
After  this  misfortune  his  influence  was  much  diminish* 
ad,  and  he  retired  with  his  adherents  into  Russia,  when 
he  espoused  Rinda,  and  acquired  considerable  power. 

P.  77.  ^'JjjUU.'*  In  the  Swedish  edition  it  is  thcssari ; 
but  th'^  right  reading  is  thia,  from  ck  thiae,  I  afflict. 

P.  77.  ^^Jgnafit.''  The  spot,  where  Stockholm  now 
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titeds.     <^  Agnafit,  lingula  terrae  ad  Maelerum  lacuni 
Saecic,  qvam   Olaus  sanctus  freto  Kongsimd   hodie 
dicto  perfodiebat"  M.S.  Lex.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Saint  Olare,  who  reigned  orer  Norway  in  the  clc- 
Tenth  century,  sailed  with  his  fleet  through  Stocksonnd^ 
and  plundered  die  coast  of  the  Swedish  lake  without  op^ 
position ;  but  on  his  return  he  found  the  narrow  passage 
completely  blocked  up  by  his  enemies.     In  this  dllemA 
ma  he  resoUed  to  cut  his  way  during  the  night  through 
the  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  Agnafit :  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  which  were  swollen  by  rain,  assisted  him  in 
opening  a  channel,  through  which  he  made  his  escape  ; 
and  OB  the  next  morning  the  Swedes,  who  had  thought 
themselves  certain  of  their  prey,  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  Norwegian  fleet  in  the  Baltic.     See  Medd- 
lings St.  eg  G.  Handl.  p.  282. 

P.  78.  "  Sota.'*  Part  of  the  Swedish  coast  so  called 
from  Sote  a  famous  pirate,  who  was  defeated  there  by 
king  Olaus. 

P.  78. «  Faithful  f Hindu  i^-c.''     The  reading  in  the 
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Swcdisli  cditian  is  corrupt  ^'  Mcsrta  sinni  mcd  lial* 
Tinam."  That  given  in  the  Copenhagen  edition  it  pro-  ^ 
bobly  right;  ^^  Ilinsta  sinni  roed  holTinum,*'  i.  e*  for 
the  last  time  -with  tme  friends.  There  is  a  similar 
expression  in  the  lamentation  of  Star kader ;  <^  Adr 
f«ri  ek  Hinsta  sinni  til  Haurdalands,''  t.  e.  ''  Before  I 
went  for  the  last  time  to  Hordaland ;"  and  in  Holm- 
Teria  saga, 

^^  Thu  hefir  hingat  1  seinsta  sinni 
Feigum  fotum  folid  sporada." 
t.  €•  For  the  last  time  hast  thon  here 
Trod  the  ground  with  fated  feet 
In  the  M.S.  of  Herrarar  saga  in  the  British  Mosenm 
the  line  stands  thus,  Fyrsta  sinni  fra  holvinnm,  t.  d. 
for  the  first  time  from  ^y  tru«  fri^ds* 

P.  79.  "  Sigtuna:*  This  was  the  spot,  whare  Odii) 
first  established  himself  in  Sweden  and  built  a  temple, 
on  the  side  of  the  great  lake  Mod^ren.  ^^  Sigton  bety«t 
der  Siges  bolig,  &c."  t.  e.  ^'  Sigtun  signifiqi  tlM  abode 
or  place  of  Sige ;  from  which  it  may  be  retdily  coodud- 
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«d,  that  Odin's  right  name  was  Siggc,  which  is  given  to 
him  in  the  Edcla  amongst  many  others."  Suhmi  Hist, 
af  Dan.  1.  35. 

P.  79.  "  Dcsiroyed  Jierself.''  The  particulars  of  the 
death  of  Ingcbiorg  arc  related  in  the  3 1st  chapter  of 
Orvar  Odds  saga,  where  it  is  stated,  that,  when  Oddur 
arrived  with  the  body  of  Hialmar,  and  presented  the 
ring  to  her,  she  was  working  a  garment  for  Hialmar. 
The  news  of  his  death  shocked  her  so  violently,  that 
she  fell  back,  and  instantly  expired.  Oddur  raised 
her  up  and  smiled,  saying,  that  hie  rejoiced,  that  those 
were  coupled  in  death,  who  were  prevented  from  unit- 
ing in  life.     Tbev  were  buried  in  one  toinb  at  Upsala. 


THE 

SIXTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

OF 

SOGU  THATTUR  JF  ALFE  KONGE 
OG  RECKUM  HANNS, 

COMTAINZNO 

THE  SONG  OF  BROKE  THE  BLACK. 


From  ibe  o/d  Icelandic  im  BiorMer*tNorduka  Kampa  iatter. 
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riROKE  the^black  was  at  the  conrt  of  king  Haco ; 
Brynhilda  was  Haco's  daughter.  Eang  Swein  the  tic- 
torious  had  been  a  suitor  to  Brjnhilda,  but  rejected 
by  Haco.  Swein  made  a  tow  to  destroy  the  man, 
who  should  marry  Brynhilda,  and  her  father  also. 
Vifill,  the  son  of  Hiedin  one  of  king  Haco's  earls, 
asked  for  the  hand  of  Brynhilda,  and  it  was  promised 
to  him  on  condition,  that  he  should  defend  the  realm 
against  Swein.  Hroke  the  black  was  unknown,  and 
therefore  he  was  received  without  honor^  and  seated 
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■mongst  the  strangers.  It  happened  one  day,  when  the 
court  was  employed  in  the  chase,  and  the  women  ga- 
thering nuts,  that  Brynhiida  beheld  a  man  of  large, 
stature  standing  against  an  oak  tree,  and  heard  him 
sing  thus : 

^^  By  Ilamund's  son  now  be  it  told. 

That  two  we  were  in  battle  bold; 

Greater  was  our  father's  fame, 

Mightier,  than  .thy  Haco's  name. 

Let  Vifill  be  to  none  preferr'd,  5 

Of  those,  who  wait  on  Hamund's  herd  ! 

Never  swineherd  saw  I  there 

Mean  of  soul,  as  Uiedin's  heir. 
Happier  was  my  active  fate, 

When  I  followed  Alfur  great.  10 

In  war  united  did  we  stand, 

And  haried  each  surrounding  land. 

Dauntless  warriors  then  we  led, 

Where  glory  crowns  the  valiant  head; 

Hariejffiiiagtd,  Icel,  heriaJcy  from  htr^  an  armf. 
U3 
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In  polish'd  helmets  did  we  shine,  1 5 

Hoaming  through  mighty  regions  nise. 

In  either  hand  without  his  shield 

The  sword  I're  seen  the  monarch  wield ; 

Nor  warrior  lived,  or  near,  or  wide, 

With  stouter  heart  and  nobler  pride.  20 

Yet  some  hare  said,  who  little  wiss'd, 
Halejga*s  lord  all  reason  miss'd. 
I  never  saw  the  valiant  king 
Lack,  what  prudent  counsels  bring. 
He  bade  his  warriors  never  quail,  25 

Nor  in  pain  of  death  bewail ; 
None  beneath  his  banners  wait. 
Save  who  embraced  their  leader's  fate  ; 
None  groan  upon  the  battle's  ground. 
Though  pierced  and  gall'd  by  many  a  wound ;  30 
Nor  pause  to  bind  the  sores,  that  burn, 
Before  the  morning  sun's  return ; 
None  afflict  the  captive  foe, 
Nor  work  the  matron's  shame  and  woe  ; 
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JMaidens  chaste  their  honor  hold,  35 

Kanjom'd  by  their  parenta'  gold. 

Newer  bark,  though  stoutly  mann'd^ 

Garr'd  us  fly  the  hostile  band ; 

Small  our  force,  but  firm  and  good, 

One  against  eleven  stood.  40 

Where'er  we  moved  in  arm'd  array, 

To  conquest  still  he  led  the  way ; 

No  chief  so  swift  to  wield  the  sword. 

Save  Sigurd  famed  at  Giuka's  board. 

Warriors  many,  good  and  proud,  45 

Did  to  the  monarch's  vessel  crowd ; 
Bork,  and  Bryniulfs  hardy  might; 
Bolvcrk,  Haco  fierce  in  fight; 
Eigill  was  there,  and  Erling  young, 
Wighty  sons  of  Aslac  strong.  ^0 

Foremost  of  the  martial  crew 
Alf  and  my  brother  Hroke  I  knew ; 
Styr  and  Steinar  did  I  ken. 
Sons  of  Gunlad,  warlike  men. 

Garr*J,  made.     fVigbtyf  stout,  active 
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Hring  and  Halfdan  brarely  stood,  55 

Right-judging  Danes,  and  Dag  the  proud; 

Stare,  and  Steingrim,  Stafe,  and  Gaut ; 

Doughtier  would  be  vainly  sought. 

Vale,  and  Hauk,  sea-rovers  bold, 

Did  to  our  monarch  firmly  hold.  60 

Champions  more  sturdy,  than  the  twain, 

Few  li?e  in  Haco's  wide  domain. 

Nor  I  amid  that  warlike  race 

Did  e>r  my  father's  arm  dbgrace ; 

They  said,  none  eara'd  a  higher  name,  65 

For  each  upheld  his  comrade's  fame. 

Woe  worth  Vemund,  who  did  slay 

Bers^  and  Biorn  upon  a  day, 

Before  the  king,  who  boldly  train'd 

His  dauntless  troops,  while  life  remained.         70 

That  precious  life  was  not  preserved. 

Long,  as  fearless  deeds  deservM.; 

Scarce  twelve  years  old  he  first  gan  fight, 

Just  thirty  on  the  fatal  night* 
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'Tis  this,  which  gars  me  little  sleep,  75 

And  watchful  bids  me  nightly  weep; 

Still  mindful  of  my  brother's  fate, 

Burnt  alifc  with  Alfur  great. 

Of  all  the  hours,  that  mortals  know. 

This  caused  me  heaTiest  deepest  woe ;  80 

Taught  since  then  by  angry  Heay'n 

To  follow  friendly  counsel  giv'n. 

Vengeance  for  my  fallen  king. 

Alone  can  joy  and  comfort  bring ; 

If  I  through  Asmund's  recreant  heart  85 

Might  drire  the  sword,  or  piercing  dart* 

Vengeance  for  Alfur  braye  be  ta'en, 

Deceifed  in  peace,  and  foully  slain ! 

Murder  was  wrought  in  eyil  hour 

By  treacherous  Asmund's  baneful  pow'r.  90 

Mine  the  task  in  arms  to  prove, 
When  Swein  and  I  to  battle  move. 
Which  is  most  in  combat  braye, 
Hamund's  son,  or  Haco's  slave. 
G«r,  led.  gidni  or  gaa ;  Swed.  gora ;  Dan.  gi'dre  $  Cornishy  gurey :  facere. 
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Thus  have  I  sung  to  maiden  fair;  93 

Thus  to  Br}  nhilda  Iotc  declare : 
If  Ilroke,  great  Hamund's  son^  might  know, 
That  she  to  him  would  fa?or  shew, 
Hope  should  I  have,  if  we  were  join'd. 
Warriors  wise  and  bold  to  find ;  100 

For  maid  more  peerless,  well  I  ween, 
Than  Ilaco's  daughter,  ne*er  was  seen; 
With  every  charm  and  virtue  fraught, 
That  e*er  mj  youthful  wishes  sought 
NoM'  seem  I  here  unknown  to  stand  105 

A  nameless  wight  in  Haco's  land; 
Higher  rank  his  vassals  hold, 
Than  the  kcmps  of  Alfur  bold." 
KempSi  wtrrion. 


NOTES 


ON 


THE  SONG  OF  HROKE  THE  BLACK. 


Sc7HM  in  his  Hist,  af  Danm.  bears  testimony  to  the 
merit  and  antiquit}'  of  the  song  of  llrokc  the  black* 
*^  This  song,  which  is  found  in  Alfs  saga,  is  very  ex- 
cellent:  and,  as  it  is  quite  simple  and  historical,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  very  old ;  perhaps  e?cn  composed 
by  Uroke  himself."  v.  1.  p.  409.  King  Alf  or  Alfur 
was  killed  in  585.  Hrokc  afterwards  married  Bryn- 
hilda,  OTerthrew  and  killed  Swcin  the  victorious,  and 
in  company  with  Utstein  revenged  the  death  of  Alf, 
by  slaying  Asmund  in  battle.  Ilaco  was  king  of  Sca- 
nia, and  Swein  the  victorious  ruled  over  the  Danish 
island  Fyen. 

V.  22.  "  Halei/ga,''  Ilaleyga,  Helgeland,  or  Halo- 
galand,  so  called  from  the  old  king  Haloge,  was  the 
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nortli-western  coast  of  Norway,  including  all  Nor- 
land. Trondhiem  and  Nummedal  were  sometimes 
comprehended  under  the  name.  Alf  was  not  properly 
king  of  Helgeland,  but  of  Rogaland  and  Hordaland, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now  Hardanger;  but 
he  iniaded  Helgeland,  and  probably  conquered  a  part 
of  it  Sec  Schon.  Norsk.  Hist.  1.  315.  and  333.  Hior- 
leif  the  father  of  Alf  was  king  of  Hordaland  and  Ro* 
galand,  and  conquered  Seeland  from  king  Reidar.  See 
Mfs  SagOy  c.  5.  and  8. 

y.  44.  '^  Sigurd.^^  Sigurd  Sigmundsson,  sumamed 
Fafnisbana.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Giuka,  (a 
Saxon  prince,  whose  dominions  w.ere  situated  on  the 
touthcm  bank  of  the  Rhine,)  and  defended  his  territo. 
ry  against  Sigurd  Hring  king  of  Denmark.  See  Noma 
Gesiers  saga,  c.  6.  Torf(eus  Ser.  R.  D.  337.  Fol, 
iunga  sagaj  c.  33.  and  the  unpublished  historical  ode« 
in  Scemund^s  Edda, 

V.  52.  Hroke  the  white. 

V.  67.  "  VemundJ^^    He  was  the  standard-bearer 
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of  king  Alf.  See  Alfs  Saga^  c.  1 0.  I  beliere^  the  dr- 
emnstances  of  the  death  of  Bers^  and  Biorn  are  not 
known ;  they  irere  two  of  Alfs  warriors. 

V.  78.  "  Burnt  alive.^*  By  Asmund,  who  trea* 
cheronslj  inTited  them  to  a  feast,  and  having  set  fire 
to  the  house,  attacked  those,  who  attempted  to  escape* 
V.  S%  "  Friendly  counsel:'  This  probably  allndef 
to  the  adfice  of  Innstein,  who  had  warned  them  of  the 
snare,  but  was  disregarded.  lie  was  killed,  as  well  m 
Hroke  the  white,  by  the  side  of  king  Alf.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  translated  from  his  dying  song  in  the 
ISth  chapter  of  Alfs  saga. 

Hroke  is  slain  by  Alfur^s  side, 

Swift  of  foot,. the  army's  pride. 

Ill  hath  Odin's  power  decreed, 

Which  bade  so  good  a  monarch  ble^d* 

Eighteen  years  to  dye  the  sword  5 

Followed  I  that  generous  lord ; 

Other  king  I  ne'er  will  hare, 

Nor  ]i?e  to  seek  a  peaceful  grare. 
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To  earth  shall  Innstein's  faithful  head 

Bow,  where  his  Taliant  monarch  bled.  10 

This  let  men  in  story  tell, 

That  good  king  Alfur  smiling  fell. 
Alfs  Saga  contains  many  other  stanzas  in  the  same 
simple  style,  and  of  equal  antiquity. 

V.  94.  "  Hac6*s  flave.^*     Vifill,  who  had  promised 
to  defend  the  kingdom  against  Swein. 


DEATH   OF  HACON, 

A.  D.    963. 


Fr»m  the  old  Icelandic  by  Evind  &kaldaspill<r. 


1803. 

GoNDUL  anil  Skogul  swiftly  flew, 
To  chusc  from  Yngva's  boasted  blood 
What  king  should  wend,  with  heroesi  slain 
To  dwell  in  Odin^s  rich  abode. 

Unmaird  beneath  his  banner  bright 
The*/  saw  Bionf  s  valiant  brother  stand ; 
The  javelins  flew;  the  foeinen  fell; 
Th'j  .'itorm  of  war  gan  shake  the  land. 


The  armj^s  lord  had  warn'd  the  isles ; 
The  bane  of  carls,  stout  Denmark's  dread, 
With  gallant  suite  of  northmen  bold 
High  rear'd  his  eagle-crested  head. 
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The  king  of  men  (before  he  hied 

To  stir  the  war  with  fearless  might) 

To  ground  his  iron  mail  had  cast,  15 

The  cumbrous  harness  of  the  fight. 

He  sported  with  his  noble  train, 

When  roused  to  guard  his  native  land; 

Joyful  beneath  the  golden  helm 

Now  did  the  dauntless  monarch  stand.  20 

His  glittering  brand  the  hauberks  clove, 
As  if  it  fell  on  liquid  waves ; 
The  falchions  clash'd ;  the  bucklers  broke ; 
The  armour  sung  beneath  the  glaives  *• 

Keen  burn'd  the  swords  in  bleeding  wounds ; 
Long  axes  bow'd  the  struggling  host;  30 

Loud  echoing  rang  the  bossy  shields ; 
Fast  rain'd  the  darts  on  Storda's  coast 

*  TSe  seventh  stOMjiM  is  omitted;  set  the  notes. 
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Behind  the  buckler  warriors  bled; 
In  fight  they  joy'd  from  thirst  of  gold: 
Hot  flow'd  the  blood  in  Odin*s  storm; 
The  stream  of  blades  whelm'd  soldiers  bold. 
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With  helmets  cleft,  and  actons  pierced. 
The  arm'd  chiefs  rested  on  the  plain ; 
Ah  !  little  thought  that  valiant  host 
To  reach  the  palace  of  the  slain. 
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Couching  her  lance  quoth  Gondul  fair ; 
'^  The  crew  of  heaven  be  now  encreas'd; 
Stout  Hacon  with  his  countless  host 
Is  bidden  hence  to  Odin's  feast." 


The  monarch  heard  the  fatal  words, 
The  steel-clad  maids  of  slaughter  bore ; 
All  thoughtful  on  their  steeds  they  sate, 
And  held  their  glittering  shields  before. 
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lift 

<<  Why  thus"  (he  said)  <<  the  war  di?ide  t 

From  Heaven  we  merit  victory !"  60 

«  Thy  force"  (quoth  Skogul)  "  we  upheld, 

We  bade  thy  mighty  foemen  fly. 

Fair  sisters,"  (cried  the  virgin  bright) 

Ride  we  to  heaven's  immortal  domes ! 

Hear,  Odin  !  Lo,  to  grace  thy  court  55 

'the  king  of  men,  the  victor,  comes." 

^^  Haste,  Braga,  and  Hermoder,  haste! 

To  meet  the  chief"  (quoth  Odin)  ^^  go  ! 

Hither  he  wends,  whose  sturdy  arm 

Has  wrought  full  many  a  champion  woe."  60 

From  war  returned,  the  battle  won, 

His  limbs  shed  fast  a  gory  stream ; 

*'  Odin,"  (he  cried)  "  fierce  Lord  of  death^ 

Thy  fell  decrees  full  savage  seem !" 
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*^  The  peace  of  heroes  shalt  thoa  haTe; 
QuaflfMith  the  Gods  the  sparkling  beerl 
Proud  bane  of  earls,"  (great  Braga  said) 
^'  Eight  valiant  brothers  hast  thou  here." 
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^'  Our  arms"  (the  generous  king  replied) 
*^  These  warworn  hands  shall  never  yield: 
Helmet  and  mail  be  well  preserv'd ; 
■TU  good  the  trusty  blade  to  wield." 
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Then  was  it  known,  that  Hacon's  hand 
Due  ofierings  to  each  Power  had  giv'n; 
Who  to  their  blissful  seats  was  hail'd 
By  all  the  glorious  host  of  heav'n. 


Hallow 'd  the  day,  and  famed  the  year^ 
That  bore  a  king  so  largely  loved ! 
Hli  memory  be  for  ever  saved, 
And  bless'd  the  land,  on  which  be  moved ! 
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Fenris  the  ivolf  from  Hell  unchain'd 
Od  mortals  shall  his  fury  pour. 
Ere  monarch  great  and  good,  as  he. 
Visit  thii  desolated  shore. 


Wealth  perishes,  and  kindred  die ; 
Desert  grows  every  hill  and  dale: 
With  heathen  Gods  let  Hacon  sit, 
And  melancholy  swains  bewail ! 
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NOTES 


ON 


THE  DEATH  OF  IIACON. 


Tins  ode,  which  is  called  Haconafmal,  wa»  Writtm 
Immediately  ifter  the  death  of  kiiig  Hacon,  in  963,  by 
liis  bard  Evind  Skaldaspiller,  and  is  deseftiedlj  esteemed 
xma  of  the  most  beautiful  relicks  of  Northern  poetry ;  for 
there  is  an  inimitable  harmony  in  the  original  lines.  It 
i«  preserred  entire  iln  Ileimskringla.  An  Englbh  prose 
translation  from  the  Latin  Tersion  of  Piringskiold  fat0 
been  published  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  Runic  poetry,  which 
is  not  quite  so  inaccurat(:;,  as  the  rest  of  that  book  : 
hU  translation  of  Regner  Lodbroc*s  ode  teems  with  * 

♦  The  geognphical  errors  are  particularly  singiilar.  "  Processimua 
ad  terrain  prostratonim,"  (r.  e.  the  field  of  slaughter,)  is  there  translated, 
**  We  marched  to  the  land  of  Vals  ;*'  and,  "  In  Skioldungorum  prselio," 
*'  At  Skioldunga."  The  Skioldungi  were  in  fact  the  descendant!  of 
Skiold*  king  of  Denmark. 

1  2 
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errors,  and  indeed  scarce  a  line  of  it  is  properly  inter- 
preted. l\ir.  Johnstone  has  liad  the  merit  of  publishing 
the  original  text  of  that  ode  more  accurately,  than 
Worm  or  Biorncr,  with  an  English  and  Latin  prose  vcr- 
sion,  in  which  he  has  rectified  many  of  Dr.  Percy's  er- 
rors^ though  l^is  style  is  very  indiflcrcnt :  for  instance, 
the  last  line,  ^^  Lsegiandi  skall  eg  deyia,"  (whid^  is 
limply,  smiUng  shall  I  die)  be  has  translated,  f^  The 
«miles  of  death  coq^pose  n?y  placid  countenance;"  and, 
^<  Vultu  subriden«  moriar."  There  is  however  a  ccle^ 
brated  passage  in  Regnef^.^^  whicii  Ml  been  comr 
DJietely  misttDderstood  by.allito  tranfla^ors. :  . 

"  Yaf  at  un  cioa  ottu 

Ollduxntharfatflya 

Hilldar-leik,  thar  er  hvassir 

■  .  1  ,1   .  ■ 

Hialm-tun  bitu  skioTmar. 

■   Varat  «em  unga  ekkiu 

I  badveigeky^sa." 


**  Erat  circa  matutinum  temput 
Hominibus  necessum  crat  fugere 
Ex  pneliOf  ubi  acutd 


■I 
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Cassiilis  caa)pos  mordebant  gladii* 
Erat  hoc  vduti  juvenem  viduam 

1  n  primaril  scdc  Mculari.  •  •    IVorm,  Uteratttra  •  R  unica. 
And  in  another  stanza, 

**  Vartt  scm  biarta  bnide 
I  bing  hia  tier  leggia." 

^  Erat  slcut  splendidam  Tlrg^nem 
In  lecto  juxu  se  coUocarc"  lb* 

^^  It  wa<  about  the  time  of  the  porniag,  when  ihm 
foe  was  compclJcfi  U^  (ly  in  the  battle*  There  tl^ 
sword  sharply  bit  the  poiiiihed  hclmeti.  The  plciisufe 
ol  that  day,  waa  like  kissing  a  young  widow  at  the 
highest  feat  of  the  table."    .  Per^^$  tUinde  poe(rgk 

^'  The  pleasure  of  that  day  was  like  having  a  fgir 
virgin  placed  beside  one  ia  the  bed»^'  /6«*-^^  The 
iight  was  pleasing  ito  my  hearty  as  vrbeo  my  blooming 
bride  I  seated  by  me  in  the  chlur.eCttate.*'  Jjohmione. 

What  notion  the  learnt,  tsi^nslators  entertained  of 
kissing  young  widows,  I  canAOjfc  pr^iend  to  say;  bnt  it 
is  siHgaUr,  that  they  should  have  imagined,  Regner 


*  Ttiis  is  an  ioaccuratt  title ;  Ruuer^  from  which  it  formed  the  ad- 
jective rufi'iCf  is  umply  the  Icelandic  word  for  lettCDy  literaturcy  or 
charms  wrought  by  means  of  letten. 
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Lodbroc  could  have  thought  it  like  breaking  heads  wit!^ 
a  broadsword.  The  fact  is,  that  the  lines  mean  the 
Tery  reverse.  j41j  added  to  an  Icelandic  yerb,  has  th^ 
force  of  a  negative,  and  is  frequently  used.  Far 
means  was;  varatj  was  not.  Otia  is  the  earliest 
morning,  when  the  cock  crows,  before  sunrise;  or 
more  accurately,  three  hours  after  midnight.  See  3b/'- 
fai  Finlandia,  and  Jensson^s  Nor^ke  Glosebog.  The 
lines  ought  to  havo  been  thus  rendered.  ^'  It  was  not 
early  in  the  morning,  when  men  were  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  6]>ort  of  battle,  where  sharp  swords  bit  the 
surface  of  the  helmets.  This  was  not  like  kissing  a 
young  widow  in  the  highest*  scat.**  By  which  he 
meant,  that  they  haxl  a  long  and  hard  contet^t,  ^nd  that 
the  sport  of  war  was  very  different  from  the  pleasures 
of  peace.  The  other  lines  contain  the  same  negative. 
There  is  a  passage  m  ^ridthiofes  sapa,  which  will 
illustrate  these.  Frldthiofe,  who  carried  on  a  secret 
amour  with  the  sister  of  his  enemy  Baldur,  being  for- 
ced  to  fly,  is  overtaken  at  sea  by  a  violent  tempest ; 
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MoAf  after  descnbing  the  force  of  the  warei  and  the* 
miseries  of  a  seafaring  life,  he  adds, 

**  Er  ci  tem  biarta  bnadi 
I  Balldun  hap  kynum }" 

L  e.    It  is  not  like  kissing  the  fair  maid  in  the  abode 

of  Baidur :— and  shortly  after  his  companion  says, 

'^  Erat  son  eckU  SoUl  ero  augu 

A  thig  viiie  drecka»  Syckut  i  laugu, 

Biorc  baugvara  Bilsterka  arma 

Biiie  narr  fara ;  Bytur  mrr  i  hvarma. " 

**  Von  est,  ut  li  vidua  tibi  vellet  propinare,  vel  splendidus  comitatus  nup- 
tialu  tc  socium  invitaret ;  madeC*  mlhi  oculus  saUl  et  tcpidal  aqoS ;  ez- 
crcitittm  brachioruin  fbrtium  palpebras  dolere  fadt."  Bidrn§r  in  FriiL 

V.  1.  "  Gondul  and  Skogul.''  Two  of  the  Val. 
kyrias  or  Yirgins  of  slaughter,  whom  Odin  dispatchei 
from  Valhalla  to  infite  the  principal  i^arriors, .who  ar^ 
about  to  fall  in  battle.  See  the  notes  on  thi^  combat 
of  Ilialmar,  &c.  p.  89.  The  invitation  from  Odin  was 
only  sent  to  the  most  distinguished  chieftains,  and  at 
other  times  (as  is  stated  in  the  Fatal  sisters)  ^^  the  VaU 


kyride  possess  the  o|)tion  of  slaughter,  Eiga  Valkyriiif 
vals  um  kosti."  st.  6. 

V.  5,  "  UnmaWdJ*^  Or  biyniu.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  the  leaders  to  fight  without  coat  of  mail  or 
shield,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  their  contempt  of 
danger,  and  cnjojring  the  free  useof  their  limbs.  But 
there  is  another  reading,  t  bryniu^  in  his  cOat  of  mail ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  line,  ^^  Ilialm  og  brynio  skal 
hirda  vel,  Helmet  and  mail  be  well  preserved." 

V.  9.  "  Isles.^*  In  Schoning's  edition  it  stands, 
*^  Het  a  Holmrygi,  sa  er  her  kallar ;"  t.  e.  He,  that 
summons  the  army,  had  warned  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  belonging  to  the  province  of  Rogaland.  In 
Peringskiold's,  "  Het  a  Ilaleygi,  sems  a  Holmrygi ;" 
/.  e.  He  warned  the  inhabitants  of  Haiogaland,  as  well 
99  the  islands,  &c. 

V.  12.  "  Eagle^erested:'  Und  af  hialmi.  The 
word  ar  has  various  significations.  Schoning  has 
translated  it  maturh.  In  that  sense  it  is  the  root  of 
the  English  word  ear/y.     Peringskiold  translates  it 
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aqtHlino  signo  noiabiliy  from  are^j  an  eagle.  Ar  (with 
uriiich  the  Latin  word  ara  is  probably  connected)  wg« 
nifies  alio  fire,  (see  Gudm,  Andtetks^')  and  I  am  in* 
dined  to  think  Ar  hialmi  meanrfaere  a  glittering  faeU 
met.  A  subsequent  line  says,  that  ke  ftood ''  Uud 
gull  hialmi,"  under  a  golden  beimet. 

V.  24.  I  \have  omitted  a  whole  stanza  after  thu 
line,  because  it  is  superfluous ;  and  the  two  first  lines, 
If  not  corrupt,  are  so  obscure,  that  they  have  neter 
been  properly  interpreted. 

Traaddoz  taurgur  fyrir  tys  og  bauga 

Hialta  hardfotom  hausi  Nordmanna ; 

Roma  ?ard  i  eyio ;  rudo  kongar 

Skirar  ^skialdborgir  i  skatna  blodi.    Ber,  tdit.  i.i€4. 

The  two  last  lines  are  very  plain.     ^^  The  conflict  was 

in  the  iijiand;    the  princes  stained  the  bright  1eds^»  of 

*  From  are  I  beUeTe  our  word  eyrk  is  derived ;  Johnson  derivtfl  it 
from  ey,  an  egg ;  properly  fit  German  :  but  I  do  not  believe,  there  is  a 
w«rd  in  the  English  language  (unless  very  modem)  of  Germ  an  Origin, 
and  the  Germans  have  no  wonl  to  express  eyrie^  which  in  French  is 
spelt  aire.  In  Anglo  Sax.  ag  is  an  egg;  inlcel.  r^^;  in  Calic  Jir^i^, 
<x,  ngb,  Ey  viUi  island  m  loel.  The  words,  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  Germans,  are  not  borrowed  from  them,  but  drawn  ^m  a 
hi|^  source* 


the  shields  in  tlic  blood  of  nobles."  But  the  two 
first  have  been  yariously  explained,  *>'  Tyri  (i.  e. 
Martii)  et  Bogonis  arma  conculcabantur  pne  durii 
tegumeotis  indutcNorvcgiconim  cranio."  Peringsku 
'  old.  '^.  Concussa  sunt  scuta,  Tiri  regis,  et  duro  gladii 
mucrone,  crania  Nordmannorum."  Sclioningy  who 
reads  hauser,  instead  of  hausi.  Dr.  Percy,  who  fol- 
lowed Peringskiold,  asserts,  tha<^  Bauga  was  a  subor- 
dinate god  of  war;  but  no  such  person  is  mentioned  in 
either  £dda,  and  I  can  find  no  account  of  him.  1  be* 
lieve,  that  rerifigsKiold,  wha  was  puzzled  by  the  word, 
got  rid  of  tl^e  difficulty  l\y  translating  it  Bogonis,  and 
that  Bogo  was  deified  by  the  learned  bishop.  The 
words  cannot  bear  the  copstruction  or  meaning  given  to 
them  by  Schoning.  It  does  not  appear,  whether  he  takes 
hialta  to  be  the  gen.  plur.  of  hialt,  the  hilt  of  a  sword, 
or  the  gen.  sing,  of  hialte,  a  hero ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
served  him  for  both.  If  I  may  venture  tp  propose  ^ 
new  interpretation,  I  should  arrange  the  words  thus. 
^^  Tanrgnr  tys  og  bauga  tcauddoz  fyrir  hialta  hardfo. 
torn  hausi  Nordmanna.     Scuta  Tyri  (t.  e,  bellica)  et 
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ftnnalorum  (/.  c.  rotunda,  vel  annulia  mnnita)  concul- 
cabantur  ante  yiram  duripedem  caput  (t.  e.  ducem) 
Nordmannorum.''  Tyr  was  the  God  of  war.  Baugr^ 
a  ring,  signifies  in  poetry  any  thing  circular ;  and  it 
somettmes  used  to  express  a  shield,  either  on  account 
of  its  form,  or  of  the  rings,  by  which  it  was  attached  to 
the  arm.  See  Nial$  sagUy  and  Edda  Saem,  p.  306.  I 
j$houkl  therefore  prefer  reading  the  nom.  plur.  baugar^ 
in  which  case  the  interpretation  would  be.  Scuta  bcilica 
ct  dypei ;  but  at  any  rate  shields  of  rings,  for  shields 
adorned  with  or  in  the  shape  of  rings,  is  a  usual  form 
ofeipression  in  Icelandic.  The  introduction  of  words 
between  the  preposition  and  its  substantive  is  not  un- 
frequent,  nor  docs  it  here  produce  any  confusion,  as 
fyrir  never  gOTems  a  genitive  case. 

V.  32.  *'  Storda.''  A  small  inland  on  the  coast  of 
Nornay. 

V.  57.  '^  Braga  and  IlermoderJ*^  Braga  was  the 
Xjod  of  poetry.  Hermoder  was  the  son  of  Odin,  who 
was  sent  on  the  embassy  to  redeem  his  brother  Balder 
from  hell.     Sec  G'or.  Edda^  p.  85. 
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V.  81.  "  Fenris  the  »o(/*."  He  was  son  of  the  mis- 
chievous Loke^  and  so  formidable  U>  the  Asi  on  account 
of  his  strength  and  ferocity,  thatihey  contrived  to  biiid 
him  with  a  chain  of  materials,  which  could  not  be  bro* 
ken.  lie  revenged  himself  by  biting  off  the  hand  of 
Tyr;  but  his  chain  will  not  be  loosed,  till  the  twilight 
of  the  Gods,  when  Fenris  will  break  forth,  and  devour 
Odin.     See  G'or.  Edda,  p.  53.  and  91. 

y.  85.  '^  This  line  will  be  found  also  in  Ilavamal. 

V.  87.  ''  Heathen  Gods.'*  Heidin  God.  When 
this  ode  was  written,  the  Christian  religion  was  begin- 
ning  to  spread  into  Norway*  King  Hacon  was  the  son 
of  Ilarald  Harfager,  and  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land at  the  court  of  king  Athelstan,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  faith.  See  7'or/.  Hist.  Norv. 
and  Pontop.  Gtst.  Dan.  2.  69.  He  was  attacked  in 
the  island  of  Storda  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Eric, 
whom  he  had  driven  from  the  throne  of  Norway. 
With  very  inferior  forces  he  gained  a  complete  victor}-, 
but  in  the  pursuit  he  was  struck  by  an  arrow,  and 
died  afterwards  of  his  wound.  . 


THE 

C  O  -M  M  E  N  CE  M  E  N  T 


OF 


DIARKAMAL. 


A  fragment  printed  in  litimtkriMgUf  in  BartlitliMmt  Axt^.Dan*  snd 

In  Stepbanitts*s  notes  on  Saxo  Grammaticus. 


1803. 

jTiie  day  has  dawn'd ;  the  plumed  helms  sound; 
*Tis  time  to  tread  the  battle's  ground. 
Wake  and  ay  wake  each  fricndJy  head, 
The  latest  prop  of  Adils  dead ! 

Strong  liar,  and  llrolf,  whose  darts  ne'er  fail,  i 

Men  nobly  born,  who  neircr  quail, 
For  wine,  or  women  wake  ye  not  !• 
Wake  for  ihe  battle's  liardy  lot ! 
*       «       ♦       ♦ 


NOTES 


ON 


B  1  A  R  K  A  M  A  L. 


These  lines  are  stated  by  Schoning  (Norsk.  Hist* 
1.  322  and  468.  and  Heimskr,  2.  347)  to  have  heen 
coni])Oscd  in  the  sixth  cpntnry  by  Bodvar  Biarke,  one 
of  Ilrolf  Krake*s  warriors,  and  were  the  commence- 
ment of  a  famous  Icelandic  song  called  Biarkamal 
from  his  name.  The  rest  of  the  ori^nal,  except  a  few 
lines,  is  now  lost;  but  Saxo  Grammadcus  has  gircri  a 
Latin  imitation  of  it  in  his  history.  It  is  a  dialogue 
'between  Biarke  and  Hialto,  on  the  fatal  night,  in 
which  they  were  treacherously  kiHcd  by  the  Swedes 
together  with  IlroIf  Krake  and  all  the  rest  of  liis  war- 
riors. Saxo's  translation  is  Tcry  free,  and  varies  also 
in  not  mentioning  any  names,  and  stating,  that  it  was 
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night,  not  mornin;;.  It  seems  to  ha^e  been  admitted, 
that  Biarke  himself  was  the  author  of  this  spirited 
poem;  but,  as  it  must  in  that  case  have  been  composed 
the  very  night,  on  ivhich  he  was  surprised  and  killed 
with  all  his  companion?;,  I  do  not  understand,  how,  if 
they  had  been  his  lines,  they  could  hare  been  presenred. 
1  am  inclined  to  bjlieve^  that  they  were  composed  by 
<ome  other  poet  after  his  death,  and  haic  since  been 
attributed  to  him,  because  a  great  part  of  it  is  supposed 
to  be  spoken  by  him ;  as  liavamal  has  for  the  same 
reason  been  esteemed  the  work  of  Odin. 

Adds  \ias  the  son  of  Ottar  king  of  Sweden,  whom 
he  succeded ;  his  principal  residence  was  Upsala.  Seo 
Vngi.  SagOy  c,  22.  and  Ilrolf  Krakcs  Saga,  c.  1 4. 
II?  was  dead  at  the  time,  when  these  lines  are  said 
t }  have  been  written  ;  and  had  before  his  death  been 
hostile  to  Ilrolf,  whose  mother  he  had  married. 

V.  2.  "  //  is  time  J  4*c."  Mai  er  vilmogum.  Bar- 
tholinus  translates  vilmogum,  milites;  Schoning,  ser- 
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tis ;  Stcphaiiiusy  Vili  filiis,  t.  r.  Succis;  and  Poiiii'j- 
skiold  omits  the  word  in  his  translation,  as  I  ha\c  done* 
I  am  inclined  to  tliiuk,  that  Stephanius  i\a$  right, 
and  that  tlic  fimt  lines  were  supposed  to  be  spoken, 
before  the  attack,  by  the  Swedes ;  who  might  properly 
be  called  the  followers  of  Adils,  their  late  monarch. 
In  Ilrolf  Krakcs  saga  his  champions  arc  c^iumerated, 
but  the  name  of  liar  docs  not  occur  amongst  them, 
ilrolf  Krake  was  killed  in  552. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


liiTEifBiKo  to  defer  the' completion  of  my  triiuUN 
tions  of  old  Icehmdic  and  Duiiili  poetry^  till  I  ahaU 
hmwe  luid  an  opportonity  of  procuring  books,  which 
are  not  to  be  foand  in  this  country ,  I  hare  been  in^i 
daced  to  publish  two  additional  parts  a^  the  .inatiga^ 
tion  of  seTeral  persons,  who  complained,  th^tHios^ 
already  printed  might  otherw.ise  long  remain  in  an  in* 
perfect  form.  It  is  intended,  that  this^  part  with  the 
translations  from  the  German,  Banbh,  Sec*  (to  '^hicb 
may  be  added  the  Darthnla  of  Ossian)  should  fonvthe 
first  Tolume  of  Miscellaneous  poetry :  the  additional 
part  of  Icelandic  translations  will  complete  the  second*. 
To  any  reriewers  or  individuals  I  shall  be  thankful  for 
fair  criticisms,  which  may  be  of  service  to  me  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  undertakings'  Many  errors!  may- 
bare  inadrertently  committed ;  many  sources  of  infor«> 
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matioii  I  maj  baTe  OTerlooked  or  been  unable  to  at. 

tain.  But  I  d^i»irecitid  wA  ^j Ast  add  teif«iinded  attack, 

which  has  been  made  upon  a  trifling  translation  by  the 

writers  of  the  last  series  of  the  Critical  ReTiew,  stating 

Hkkt  I  lad  made  it  the  Tducfe  ol  Jbcdbiniam.    K  the 

iutho^  of  that  arddle  Wd:  peniM.  tiitf  ^hold  of  tiM 

HtOk  TolnAie,  Hipoii  which  he  hal  oommeatedi  fte  #p«ld 

hatefomd  thiit  the  few  lined  thttniif  of  a  |>ditical 

teodtondy^  express  distinctly  the  stronjeit.^etestatioa 

•f  sick  principles.    I  belii6ve  Aw  men  bear  a  more 

rooted  antipathy,  than  myself^  to  th^  tdHAs. of  mbdeiH 

inhovlktori  a^d.the  fi^nil  6f' i^ublicto  gov^m^enti 

that  fen!*  would .  bd  nl6ro  loA  lo  tircHUte.w.rilingf^ 

wMoh  nlight  tAid  lo  TiCbrte  .tlie  mind  nf  thifir  reader. 

If  bii.'hltd  ekamined  the  shoft  preHtCfe  to  that  t4^lumef 

hb  would  bare  founds  that  t)i«;^ry  passaie.ib  BlUidiM 

aad  Lenardb,  lo  whidh  ho  fcUUd^l^  wa». reprobated  by 

me;  liot indeed  al  Jacobinical^ . f or  I  think  hq  must 

beaciviUeri  who  Will  diicoter  in  it  exprf^iaiip  of  that 

natbrt ;  but  as  betring  ^^ strong  roarksi^f  t|i^  corruptf 
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telle  oTS^nnvfy,  bn  "HrYAdt  aeeoimt  h  iJiomld  periitpt 
ktfe  been  on^tted."  He  woidd  also  htcre  kamed)  fimt 
Bir^dr  was  indebted  fer  vOiiB  of  the  mai^rialt  of  that 
bfibid  Id  Dryden^  whdse  TaaeMiaiid  JligUmiuidaiiNit 
Bdt,  aa  he  leeftis  to  have  bnagiiied,  all  origioid  tale^ 
bat  bofro#ed  frifm  the  t)acaiiiero«  of  Boccaccio.  The 
baUid  coiitaiBs  mach  poetiCiU  beauty^  on  which  aceoaot 
iti  irtoslatibn  waft  nndertakiM  :  it  contaioi  aome  in* 
italma  of  Titiiled  taftte',  Which  eouU  net  hare  been 
Mlttkd^  without  nfahLtn^  greater  dltefationSi  than  were 
daMMt  warrantable.  For  itay  own  part  I  am^no  ad«. 
idAiitt  of  bottCermati  prrodiictions^  which  Are  rejpngv 
dim  to  A  taste)  that  hak  been  formed  fcom  infancy  OA 
fhb  gireat  ttiOdds  of  classical  writing.  When  their  tx^ 
tHbtkgkftei^  are  iijadicioiislj  extolled^  the  tow*  of  ah 
dtceHent  Italian  writer  (iresents  itsisif  to  faiy  recollec 

•  "  Vo*  il  patrio  rivocar  genio  ihcostan^e, 
O  ahB€ng|i6rarluS  ^ufltofacce  chordp  ; 
Contro  il  GaJlo  e  German  genio  profano 
'      JE^mtfedeal^^oi^IVtrirciiiiDUitil;'' 

.   ^  B^TTpfELLX 
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• 

Mqh  ;  m  tow,  wbkK  i  whh  our  Ettglaiitf  would^hdtelty 
prtferrmg  tiic  chwle  apparel'  of  her  ancieDt  poeti  io 
ihe  merotrieioas  garb  of  later  wits.  But,  altiiaagli 
liie  prevalent  taste  of  Gronainy  be  compt^aadfraagbt 
with  moral  and  poKtical*  iurpUiide,  beau^  may.  'ba 
gathered  from  her  writen,  a»  honey  from  the  flower, 
whose  root  is  poisoooas.  The  oaty  extract  from  Ger-r 
man  Kteratare,  in  thu  addiliocial  part,  is  from  SehiU* 
ler's  Maid  of  Orleaas,  which  be  calls  a  romantie 
tragedy.  Its  s(yle  has  eonsideraUa  merits  and  the^ 
whote  is  less  exeeptionable,  than  niuiy  of  his  pieees ; 
bat  a^e  subject'  is  not  flattering  io  an  EogUih  reader* 
The  Spanish  poetry,  which  I  have  transkted,  was 
written  by  anthers  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the 
17th  centnry,  and  has  not  to  my  knowledge  More 
appeared  in  Eaglish.  Sereral  lery  free  imitations  of 
the  prophecy  of  the  Tajo  have  been  howeTer  pnbTished; 
and  one  of  great  merit  by  Mr.  Russell,  whose  early 
promise  of  sitperior  genius  was  bligl^ted  by  untimely 
death;  but  his  ode  difiers  widely  in  substance  and 
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firoitt  the  Spanish.  I  hare  Tabored  to  produce 
bithffd  copies;  and  in  that  ode,  «s  well  as  some 
ethen,  hkre  preserred  the  Spanish  arrangement  of 
rhjmef •  If  in  anj  passages  I  hare  too  much  departed 
from  the  letter  of  die  original  or  falsified  its  style,  the 
error  has  been  committed  inadvertently ;  my  principal 
aia  has  been  fidelity,  as  far  as  competible  with  pro- 
priety of  expression  and  ornament  of  rhyme,  in  a 
diferent  language. 
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SONNET 

ADDB£8SEI>  TO 

A  YOUNG  BRIDE. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  PELLEGRINI  SALANDRI. 


Poesie  scelU  delF  abate  P.  SaUmdri,  1783,  p.  247. 


1804.  .  \ 

O  THOU  art  more  than  lovely,  more  than  fair ! 
Hold  faith  unshaken  to  thy  soul's  delight ! 
Preserve  thy  spotless  beauty  chaste  and  bright, 
And  keep  thine  innocence  with  jealous  care ! 

Each  Whisper  of  the  soft  insidious  air,  6 

lliat  breathes  from  frailer  lips,  may  quench  the  light 
Of  that  pure  flame,  which  thro^  the  ravish'd  sight 
Stole  to  thine  heart,  and  still  is  nourished  there. 

Unsullied  from  the  Alps'  cold  bosom  rose 
The  fountain,  in  whose  stream  the  God  of  day         10 
With  amorous  joy  reflects  his  sparkling  fires  : 

If  wandering  from  its  bed  the  water  flow* 
To  kiss  each  leaf  or  floweret  on  the  way. 
The  dear  stream  lessens  slowly,  and  expires. 
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EPITHALAMIUM. 

FROM 

THE  ITALIAN  OF  PARINL 


Pamato  degli  aiUori  viventi,  toL  »▼•  p.  9l« 


1804. 

'Tis  joyous  in  the  lusty  time 

Of  cheerful  youth  and  pleasure's  prime^ 

To  espouse  a  blooming  maiden. 

Whose  sweet  charms  have  touch'd -the  breast 
Upon  that  day  the  blissful  mind  S 

Recalls  each  frowni  each  look  unkind  ; 
And,  its  sorrows  past  rcTiewing, 

Sweeter  holds  the  joy  posseit. 

When  sinks  the  sun  beneath  the  wares, 
The  breast  with  expectation  heaves;  10 

Bright  the  sparkling  eye  of  pleasure, 
Big  the  tumult  of  desire. 


When  the  first  rays  of  morn^  that  brcaV, 
The  geotle  breath  of  love  awake ; 
Then  her  face,  with  beauty  glowing,  1 5 

O  'tis  rapture  to  admire ! 

'Til  sweet  to  see  the  loyely  bride 
Reposing  gently  by  our  side, 
Softly  on  the  downy  pillow 

One  white  arm  outstretch^  and  bare;  20 

The  ringlets  of  her  hair  unbound 
In  sweet  disorder  spreading  round, 
Falling  with  unwonted  freedom 

O'er  her  youthful  bosom  fair : 

And  those  bright  cheeks  of  yermetl  hu#  26 

Suflfused  with  the  ambrosial  dew, 
Which  upon  their  glowing  color 

Sleep  from  balmly  pinion  shed? : 
Like  freshest  roses  yet  unkdown. 
In  Yirgin  beauty  newly  blown ;  30 

b9 


When  the  crystal  drops  of  monuog 
Sparkle  on  their  blushing  heads.       ^ 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  her  ope  to  light 

Her  eye-lids,  beaming  new  delight ; 

And  with  quick  emotion  turning  3 

6eck  her  spouse  with  doubtful  eye : 
Then  from  those  lips,  which  smiling  mof c. 
Pour  tenderest  words  of  bashful  love, 
With  the  pure  ingenuous  graces 

Of  fond  joy  and  modesty.  40 

O  noble  youth  !  illustrious  heir 
Of  all  the  worth,  thy  parents  bear ! 
In  the  early  prime  of  manhood 

Such  thy  happy  lot  shall  be; 
When  morning's  ray  shall  gild  the  skies,  44 

Opening  to  bliss  thy  joyful  eyesy 
Of  unriTall'd  grace  and  beauty 

Such  a  treasure  shalt  thou  see. 


But  O !  how  qaickly  fades  away 

The  blossom  of  youth's  freshest  day !  50 

Sweets,  that  deck  it,  soon  will  Tanish ; 

Flowers  so  tender  soon  expire ! 
From  that,  which  glow'd  with  pleasure  warm, 
Enjoyment  steals  the  precious  charm ; 
Early  bloom  and  early  perish  55 

The  delights  of  young  desire ! 

But  happiest  thou,  whose  ei^er  eyt 
At  dawn  awaking  shall  descry 
Beauty's  rich  and  brightest  treasure 

Fraught  with  Tirtue  and  with  truth !  00 

Virtue  alone  preserves  the  bloom 
Of  love,  unalter'd,  to  the  tomb; 
When,  by  time's  cold  winter  blighted, 

Fade  the  Tind  flowers  of  youth. 


ntoM 
CATULLUS,  43. 


1796, 

Whilst  Acme  upon  his  young  bosom  reclin'd| 
Septimius  thus  poured  the  fond  thoughts  of  hismindt 
'^  Ul  doat  not  on  thee  with  my  souPs  latest  breath, 
If  the  pangs  of  my  Io?e  be  not  keener  than  death, 
In  Africa's  desarts  alone  on  my  way  5 

May  I  meet  the  gaunt  lion,  and  there  fall  his  prey," 
He  said;  and  Lotc  echo'd  the  omen  of  joy 
On  the  right,  as  he  had  on  the  left  of  the  boy. 
But  Acme,  half  turning  her  beautiful  face, 
Press'd  his  high-beatinghe^rtwithher  gentle  embrace; 
And  tenderly  pouring  her  soul  in  a  kiss 
(In  a  kiss  from  her  purple  lips  melting  with  bliss) 
On  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  that  were  drunk  with  desire, 
Whilst  her  blushing  cheek  glow'd  with  lo?e's  innocent 
fire; 


*'  So  let  us,  sweet  life,  this  one  master  obey,"  15 

(She  said)  ^^  and  for  eTer  delight  in  his  sway; 

For  I  feel  my  fond  bosom  more  fervently  move 

With  the  warmest  and  tenderest  rapture  of  lore." 

She  said;  and  Love  echoM  the  omen  of  joy 

On  the  right,  as  he  had  on  the  left  of  the  boy.  20 

Now  faithful  they  cherish  the  mutual  flame. 

Their  wishes  still  constant,  their  hearts  still  the  same. 

More  treasures  in  Acme  her  lover  has  found, 

Than  the  billows  of  Asia  or  Britain  surround ; 

And  Acme,  enjoying  love's  delicate  charms,  25 

Tastes  sweetest  delight  in  his  rapturous  arms. 

Was  ever  on  earth  a  more  fortunate  pair  ? 

Or  Venus  more  kind  to  the  faithful  and  fair? 
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1805. 

Beneath  a  humble  roof  at  rest, 

In  sweet  contentment  richly  blest, 

Enjoying  lore's  delight  at  last, 

(Its  anxious  cares  and  sorrows  past,) 

Meliso  and  his  cherish'd  bride 

One  morn  in  joy  and  rapture  Tic'd ; 

His  constant  Iotc  was  ever  new, 

Her  lively  faith  was  chaste  and  true. 

^^  Each  day  in  thy  delighted  arms 

My  heart  (she  said)  finds  richer  charms.' 

And  he,  all  flushed  with  jo3rful  pride. 

Thus  to  his  darling  n3rmph  replied  ; 


10 


<<  Nor  wealth)  nor  glory  can  compare 

With  Tiewing  thee,  Felisa  fair." 

As  their  fond  rapture  is  divine^  15 

They  little  heed  how  mortals  shine; 

For  constant  lo?e's  unalter'd  faith 

Will  bloom  and  flourish,  firm  in  death. 

His  eyes  to  her  her  beauties  shew ; 

From  hers,  his  own  reflected  glow  :  90 

They  wish  to  speak,  but  language  fails, 

And  loTe^s  mute  eloquence  prevails. 

At  length  she  says,  ^'  This  sacred  tie 

To  me  is  life  and  liberty." 

And  he,  "  That  I  am  thine,"  replied,  25 

^^  Sweet,  is  my  bosom's  fondest  pride !" 

Mountain  and  meadow  seem  to  share 

The  joy  of  this  delighted  pair ; 

The  rirer-nymphs  with  rapture  sing  ; 

And  fresh  the  turf  and  blossoms  spring :  SO 

And  all  the  blissful  shepherds  round, 

Alike  by  mute  endearment  bound, 


10 


When  loTe  permits,  with  amorous  breath 
Declare  their  true  and  constant  faith. 
^c  says,  "  The  firmness  of  my  Iotc 
Absence  and  time  may  yainly  prore  !** 
And  certain  he  of  lasting  bliss 
Thus  answers  with  a  glowing  kiss, 
*^  Nor  wealth,  nor  glory  can  compare 
With  viewing  thee,  Felisa  fair  !'* 


35 


40 
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Awake,  sweet  life,  awake ! 

See  the  bright  morning  break ! 
Busy  footsteps,  hurrying  by, 
Tell  that  now  the  sun  is  high  ; 
Some  on  wings  of  purest  white 
The  morning  spreads  its  fullest  light 
Sore  thou  fear'st,  and  sore  I  fear, 
Prying  strangers  roaming  near 
May  difulge  the  rumour  free. 
How  thee  I  love,  and  thou  loT^st  me. 

Awake,  sweet  life,  awake ! 
See  the  bright  morning  break ! 


10 


13 

If  the  rising  sun  destroj 

Dewy  pearls,  the  meadow'9  joj, 

From  my  side  it  hastes  to  tear  IS 

A  gem,  that  shines  more  bright  and  fair  : 

Beams,  that  bring  to  mortals  light, 

Shew  to  me  like  blackest  night; 

When  the  dawn's  first  blnshes  glow, 

Thine  absence  spreads  the  gloom  of  woe.  20 

Awake,  sweet  life,  awake ! 

See  the  bright  morning  break  ! 
Wouldst  thou  root  the  present  bliss 
Springing  from  each  secret  kiss, 
Firm,  that  euTious  gales,  which  blow,  2S 

May  not  our  budding  joys  o'erthrow  ? 
Wouldst  thou,  loTe,  we  thus  sholild  meet 
Oft  in  this  secure  retreat, 
Where  at  sight  we  pay  so  free 
What  thee  I  owe,  and  thou  ow'st  me  ?  SO 

Awake,  sweet  life,  awake ! 

See  the  bright  morning  break ! 


IS 


Take  those  circling  amu  away ! 
Linger  not  with  fond  delay  ! 
One  dear  moment  of  ddight 
May  rouse  misfortune's  bitter  spite. 
Short  I  deem  the  day  of  grief, 
When  the  night  brings  quick  relief. 
And  the  hope  of  coming  pleasure 
Steals  from  sorrow  half  its  measure. 

Awake,  sweet  life,  awake ! 

See  tiie  bright  morning  break ! 


35 


40 
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The  loveliest  damsel*  of  onr  Tillage  green, 
(To  day  a  lone  widow,  a  bride  but  yestrene,) 
To  battle  beholding  her  heart's  treasure  go, 
Thus  said  to  heic  mother,  who  listen'd  her  woe. 

O  hear  me  complain,  B 

Ye  shores  of  the  main ! 
Since,  mother,  you  gate  me,  in  youth's  tender  yearf^ 
A  short  draught  of  pleasure,  a  full  cup  of  tears. 
And  join'd  me,  ah  wretched  !  to  who  must  depart, 
And  flying  bear  with  him  the  keys  of  my  heart;       10 

O  hear  me  complain,  &c. 

*  The  Spanish  lines  are  constructed  so  «s  to  divide  after  th« 
sixth  sjUable* 


15 

Mine  eyes  hare  exchanged  for  mute  sorrow  and  dol« 
Love's  eloquent  glances,  that  beamM  from  the  soul ; 
For  how  can  they  now  their  fond  lustre  employ, 
Since  he  goes  to  battle,  who  once  was  their  joy !       15 

O  hear  me  complain,  &c. 
Nay,  curb  not  my  sorrow,  nor  blame  my  sad  strain  ; 
The  one  were  unjust,  and  the  other  were  Tain. 
If  comfort  you  offer,  O  check  not  the  sigh  !' 
'Twere  sadder  to  linger  in  silence,  and  die.  20 

O  hear  me  complain,  &c. 
Sweet  mother,  sweet  mother,  what  maid  would  notgroan, 
Tho'  bless'd  with  a  bosom  unfeeling  as  stone  ? 
Who  see  without  weeping  the  joyfuUest  day 
Of  youth  and  of  pleasure  thus  fading  away  ?  25 

O  hear  me  complain,  &c. 
Fly,  night !  for  those  eyes  are  departed,  whose  light 
Made  mine  once  awaken  to  sweetest  delight. 
Fly  swiftly,  nor  linger  to  see  me  thus  mourn  ! 
My  chamber  b  dreary ;  my  couch  is  forlorn.  30 

O  hear  me<complaiD^  &c. 


O   D   E. 
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A  LA  FLOR  DE  GNIDO. 

This  Ode  was  written  for  Dona  Catalina  or  Dona  Violante  Saniere^ 

rino,  who  dwelt  in  a  place  called  II  Seggio  di  Gnido. 


Obroi,  Madr.  1796,  p.  150. 
1805. 
Had  my  poor  and  humble  lyre 
Power  to  bend  the  tempest's  ire ; 
Charms  to  soothe  and  force  to  bind 
The  swelling  wave  and  raging  wind ; 
Could  it  tame  each  mountain  beast  5 

Lulling  his  savage  soul  to  rest, 
And  forests  from  their  native  ground 
Draw  by  force  of  sweetest  sound ; 
Think  not,  lovely  Flower  of  Guide, 
I  would  sing  the  crested  pride  19 

Of  mailed  Mars,  or  chiefs  that  stood 
In  fight  besprent  with  dust  and  blood  ! 
Or  those  heroes  famed  in  war. 
Borne  on  proud  triumphal  car^] 


17 

Who  made  the  stnbbdm  Grerma&  bow,  15 

And  bent  the  Franc's  imperions  brow : 

Bnt  onlj  that  immortal  ray 

Of  beauties,  which  aronnd  thee  play; 

And  perchance  thy  rigid  son!, 

Where  neyer  loye's  sweet  passion  stole :  SO 

And  him,  the  youth,  in  lingering  death 

Who  mourns  thy  beauty's  killing  breath  ; 

Whose  drooping  cheeks,  like  violets  pale. 

The  sternness  of  thine  heart  bewail : 

Him,  who  laboring  in  the  tide,   '  95 

With  heayy  chain  for  erer  tie'd 

In  Venus'  shell,  like*  galley  slave 

Struggles  with  love's  adverse  wave. 

No  moref  he  scours  the  plain  with  speed 

Reining  his  hot  and  gallant  steed ;  30 

No  more  he  spurs  its  tardy  flanks, 

Nor  foremost  in  the  youthful  ranks 

*  A  conceited  allusion  to  ber  loyer'f  naney  Gileots. 
t  Imitated  from  Horace. 


18 

With  dexterous  hand  the  faLchioB  moTei 
No  more  the  crowded  circus  loves  ; 
But,  e'en  like  serpent's  venom'd  sting,  35 

Flies  the  dust  and  noisj  ring. 
For  thee  he  tunes  his  mournful  lyre, 
Vocal  no  more  with  sportiye  fire ; 
While  bitter  tears,  that  fall  apace, 
Bathe  the  lover's  pallid  face.  40 

Gentle  word  and  voice  of  friend 
Now  nor  charm  nor  comfort  lend ; 
Sad  cares  the  gloomy  soul  oppress,  ^ 
And  reason  yields  to  wild  distress.  ^ 

I  (once  the  harbour  from  his  woes,  45 

In  grief  his  refuge  and  repose, 
Who  waked  to  joy  the  heart  forlorn, 
And  bade  it  hope  a  beaming  morn) 
Now  hateful  seem ;  and  gall  the  sore, 
My  care  has  often  sooth'd  before  :  50 

And  ne'er  was  monster  of  the  sea, 
Nor  prowling  savage,  shunn'd  like  me. 
♦        ♦        ♦ 


O    D    E. 
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Full  well  may  they,  who  mark'd  my  pain^ 
And  heard  me  once  so  woebegone^ 
Deem,  that  now,  warbling  like  the  swan, 
I  blithely  tune  my  dying  strain. 
And  think  it  those,  who  wish  my  bane ! 
But  gxiefes  there  any  gentler  heart, 
That  cruel  loTe  should  bid  me  smart, 
Know  such,  that  by  this  very  lay 
I  thus  have  charm'd  my  bonds  away, 
And  leam'd  a  manly  part! 

c  2 


10 


20 

2. 

For  when  that  Siren  sweet  aad  fair, 
Enchanting  Hope,  had  lost  her  force, 
'J'hough  Beauty  fain  had  stopp'd  my  course, 
I  struggled  thro'  her  fatal  snare. 
Plants  change,  as  yeen  the  fickle  air;  15 

They  bloom  not  to  the  wintery  sky, 
Or  their  young  blossoms  quickly  die ; 
To  fresher  climes  of  genial  shade, 
Where  spring's  bright  colors  never  fade, 
The  little  songsters  fly.  20 

3. 

Warmer  and  fonder  every  day 
Love  grows  by  gentle  harmony ; 
But  soon  from  lack  of  courtesy 
His  power  will  fail,  his  charms  decay : 
My  heart  no  longer  owns  his  sway  ;  25 

Now  time  and  reason  break  the  spell. 
And  sober  thoughts  the  charm  dispell ; 
For  ne'er  should  man  with  ceaseless  care 


21 

On  woman  light,  tho*  sweetly  fair, 
(Like  patient  angler)  dwell.  30 

4. 

Charms,  which  are  thine,  not  to  facftow. 
Lady,  was  just,  I  freely  own. 
Law  to  the  taste  was  neter  known ; 
The  will  must  teach  the  heart  to  glow. 
But,  while  the  breast  is  cold  as  snow,  SB 

Thus  to  pretend  a  mutual  fire ; 
That,  as  delusive  hopes  expire, 
Keen  anguish  may  the  bosom  rend : 
Such  wrongs  e'en  pride  to  cowards  lend, 
And  Tcngeful  thoughts  inspire  !  40 

5. 

But  peace  and  leisure  now  I  woo  ; 
Nor  quittance,  nor  revenge  desire : 
E'en  the  light  embers  of  my  fire 
The  winds  have  scatter'd  from  my  view. 
And  (if  ye  deem  my  tale  untrue,  45 

And  think,  when  griefs  wild  storm  is  o'er, 


33 


The  heart  bears  traces  of  its  sore) 
Know  ye,  that  wonnded  pride  alone 
Can  change  a  tender  breast  to  stone^ 
Though  soft  as  wax  before ! 
6. 
Now  from  my  bosom  blithe  I  cast 
The  bonds,  which  made  me  once  obey ! 
Fair  lady,  thy  capricious  swajr 
(His  fruitless  hopes  and  follies  past) 
Has  free'd  thy  patient  thrall  at  last ! 
And  now  I  blush,  thou  shouldst  retain 
Fond  tokens  of  thy  former  reign  ; 
But  those  I  yield  for  quiet's  sake, 
E'en  as  its  skin  the  joyful  snake, 
To  sport  in  youth  again. 


50 
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Gently,  sweet  stream,  thou  wind'st  with  grateful 
sound ; 
Like  heaTen*s  bright  azure  thy  pure  waters  glow, 
Or  from  the  flowers,  which  on  thy  margin  blow. 
Reflect  the  various  hues,  that  sparkle  round. 

Late  in  the  mountain*s  Icy  fetters  bound,  5 

With  joyful  freedom  through  the  plain  they  flow ; 
Delight  the  thirsty  peasant,  as  they  go ; 
Refresh  the  herbage,  and  adorn  the  ground. 

O  how  I  mourn  thy  crystal  rill  to  see. 
Dispensing  comfort,  bidding  sorrow  fly,  1^ 

And  wandering,  as  it  lists,  secfure  and  free  ! 

In  some  proud  river's  bed  thou  soon  must  lie. 
And  with  him  roam  uncertain  to  the  sea, 
Furious  in  winter,  in  the  summer  dry ! 


O    D    E. 
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TO  A  SHIP. 

1805. 
1. 
Where  go'st  thou  triisting  to  the  galt% 
Ambitious  Pine,  through  doubtful  seas  ? 
Where  dost  thou  roam  vFiih  swelling  sail^ 
Rock'd  by  the  rude  and  fickle  breeze  ? 
O  seek  not  thus  with  idle  pride  ^ 

To  stem  the  fierce  unruly  tide; 
Lest  thou,  the  forest's  beauteous  ^ughter^ 
Sport  of  every  passing  wave, 
Deep  beneath  the  roaring  water 
Find  a  sad  unhonor'd  grave !  10 

Nor  think,  the  flattering  Wind,  who  gently  faan'd 
Thy  peaceful  youth,  will  waft  thee  to  the  land ! 


25 

If  in  the  greenwood  less  serere  he  reign, 
The  mountain  checks  him,  bnt  ho  rules  the  naia. 
2. 

Once  did  thy  shieldlike  arsifi  imbow'r  15 

The  trayeller  faint  with  summer's  ray, 
Oppose  the  Son's  relentless  pow'r, 
And  blunt  the  beaming  shafts  of  day. 
Now  far  from  hill  or  yerdant  plain 
Thou  must  explore  fierce  ocean's  reign ;  20 

Laden  with  gold  and  useless  treasure 
Thou  must  view  another  scene  ; 
Lonely,  mute,  and  void  of  pleasure, 
Shorn  of  all  thine  honors  green. 
In  Tain  the  teeming  billows  of  the  sea  25 

Pour  riches  forth  on  every  shore  for  thoe ; 
Since  thou,  who  proudly  cleav'st  its  argent  fields, 
Art  stranger  to  the  wealth,  its  bosom  yields. 
3. 

Now  bold  thou  scek'st  some  distant  shore, 
Compeird  roan's  greedy  wants  to  feed  ;  30 


20 

Wliich  drirc  thee  o'er  the  billows  hoar, 

Fa!»tcr  than  storm  and  tempest  speed* 

Nor  dost  thou  mark  the  changeful  main^ 

Before  thou  plough'st  its  liquid  plain  ; 

For  though  awhile  its  rude  commotion  35 

Cease  at  man's  industrious  pray'r, 

Never  long  the  haughty  ocean 

Deigns  a  foreign  yoke  to  wear. 

Nor  sail,  nor  lofty  mast  was  form'd  to  reap 

The  harvest  of  the  rich  transparent  deep  ;  40 

Nor  boastful  man,  whom  o'er  the  swelling  ware 

A  flattering  breeee  guides  quickly  to  his  graye* 

*4. 

If  once  of  birds  the  safe  retreat 

Thy  boughs  with  rural  music  rung, 

'Twas  better  list  tbcir  wood-notes  sweet  45 

From  ncstS)  which  in  thy  branches  hung, 

And  many  a  soft  and  plaintive  lay 

Warbled  at  eve  or  dawning  day ; 

*  This  is  properly  the  fifth  staasa;  I  have  omined  the  fourth 
altogether. 


*i7 


Than  by  the  blastering  tempests  driTen 

Thus  to  hear  their  tragic  strain,  50 

When  the  angry  winds  of  heaven 

Roaring  sweep  the  troubled  main. 

At  that  sad  hour  thy  parent  harms  thee  most ; 

Who,  if  thou  seck'st  her,  breaks  thee  on  the  coast 

Dash*d  mid  her  rocks  ;  or,  if  she  fa?or  more,  55 

Receires  thee  wrecked  upon  a  sandy  shore. 
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PRINCIPE  DE  ESQUILACHE. 

"  Truccanse  la  ticmpcs,*^  &c. 


1805, 
Seasons  change  and  hours  depart, 

Some  of  pleasure,  some  forlorn  ; 
And  to  beauty's  fairest  spring 

Age  is  night  and  youth  is  morn* 

Trees,  by  northern  gales  despoil'd,  5 

Blooming  greet  the  warmer  ray ; 
Secret  streams,  that  murmur  slow, 

Weep  in  winter,  langh  in  May* 

If  the  feather'd  warblers  mourn 

Fetter'd  by  the  chill  of  night,  10 

Caroling  in  air  they  hail  * 

The  sweet  liberty  of  light. 
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If,  when  angry  tempests  rise, 

Swells  the  sea  with  troubled  breast ; 
Soon  as  orient  mora  appears,  ]  5 

All  its  waves  are  luIPd  to  rest 

If  the  shepherd  mourns  his  hat 

Mantled  bj  December's  snow  ; 
When  spring  beaming  gilds  its  thatch, 

Flakes  of  ice  like  silver  glow.  ^ 

« 
Widowed  hills  of  hoary  brow 

Smile  with  rose  and  lily  crown'd ; 
And  the  sun,  whom  shades  pursue. 

Wakes  to  joy  the  pearly  ground : 

Forth  he  comes,  and  shadows  ily ;  25 

Silna,  night  will  shroud  his  ray ! 
Time,  who  bade  thy  beauties  grow, 

Time  will  steal  their  bloom  aivay ! 


PROPHECY  OF  THE  TAJO. 

rxox 
THE  SPANISH  OF  FRAY  LUIS  DE  LEON. 

Bam0n*t  TditUm,  1790,  p.  14. 


lu  consequence  of  tac  rape  of  his  dsnghter  Caba  bj  KmgRodrigtf^ 
Count  D.  Julian  is  said  to  have  invited  the  Mooriih  army,  which 
overtliiew  the  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Spain. 


1805. 

Unseen,  and  luH'd  in  Caba's  armi, 
Hodrigo  lay,  where  Tajo  flows, 
Clasping  the  Tirgin's  rifled  charms ; 
From  his  deep  bed  the  rirer  rose, 
And  thns  bespoke  him,  prophet  of  hb  woes. 

^'  Foul  raTisher,  in  eril  day 
Thou  joj'st  beneath  a  lackless  star ! 
E'en  now  I  hear  the  rising  fray, 
The  clash  of  steel,  the  shock  of  war, 
The  Toice  of  tumult  rolling  from  afar  ! 


10 


n 

What  grief  sUccedcs  thy  blisuful  how !      '  '  « •  '  ■ 
That  maid  shall  proTe  her  count ry*9  bane,  -^ 

Who  clasps  thee  now  in  secret  bo w'r; 
Born  to  o'erthrow  the  Gothic  veign,  '     '       '    ' 

And  draw  a  scourge  (rom  H^Ven  on  bleeding  Spurn  IS 

The  secret  spark  and  fatat  brand     .  1 

Of  war  thy  heedless  arms  embrace  ;  .    •  ' ' 

Destruction  to  thy  natire  land^  ...     ^ 

Despair,  and  shame,  and  anre  disgrace, 
To  thy  true  vassals  and  thy  royal  race ; ,  30 

To  all,  who  break  the  fertile  soil 
Of  Constantina,  or  the  plain 

Where  Ebro  viqws  their  peacefnl  toil;  '     > 

Who  Lusitania's  rights  malAtain,      . 
Or  sad  lilspania's  wi4e-oxtended  reign.  .25 

£^en  now  aloud  the  injur'd  sire, 
(Whose  thoughts  for  instant  vengeance  glow) 
Reckless  of  fame,  with  savage  ire 
From  Cadiz  calls  the  barbarous  foe !  ' 

Their  arms  uplifted  aim  the  deadly  blow !  .  \  .^ 

D 
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Hark  I  how  the  trumpet  oh  the  coist. 
Rending  the  sky^  with  dreadfal  bray- 
Summons  to  war  the  Moorish  host  ^  •  ■   - 
Beneath  their  banners  bright  and  gay, 
Which,  flaunting  on  the  byeze,  light-streamiiig  play.' 

Lo,  the  fierce  AnUrmitiesithe  winQy       ' ""  ' '  ' ' 
Waving  his  spear,  and  shouts  to  *war ! 
Instant  the  thronging  troops' are  join'd ;  * 

The  swarthy  nations  swarm  from  far, 
With  many  a  prancing  steed  and  ratding  car.  40 

Their  countless  squadrons  hide  the  ground; 
The  sea  is  lost  beneath  thcif  sails  j  -' 

Ponfused  and  various  grows  the  sound, 

And  the  high  vault  of  Heaven  assails; 

The  thickening  dust  the  day  with  darkness  TeUs.      4* 
Already  floating  bold  and  free  ' 

Their  navy  stems  the  foabiing  tide  J 

Their  vigorous  arms  Upturn 'the  sea, 

Plying  the  oar  with  gallant  jiride, 

And  cleaving  fast  the  wave  fhfetr  vessels  glide.  iK> 
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With  wind  iii  1^00^  ang^i^ipsfbasgitlei^ 
Great  iEoIiis  in  godlike  ttat»i  .i  .  /   i.u.  ti^.i-jA't  lii  '. 
Exalting  fills  tfieKtrottlngeailg;'.         .  •     i  -J^i   i   "'^ 
And  through  th&  famed  Hoitule«ft-«trall  -    .  i!  •  J 
Proud  N«ptane^aide8^'4hii)|r<]na4>«aked4e6ti         .  55 

But,  ah !  the  sweet  avid  faM  d^Muii-  ^ '  ^  < '  i    ''^^'  i 
Of  pleasure  still  ^  soul  entfaf^llsii-    :  #«  <  *  r^  i>    ' 
Thou  dost  not  maVk'^the  wiNtpdnrgleafi;  -^'^'l  ^  (  ( •*  ■ 
Thou  dost  not  rush,  "vrhere^battle  otlli^;     ' 
Thou  dost  not  sete  fair  Cadlz^ *  oaptif e  /walk  i  tO 

Haste!  buckle  on  thine  arms  with  speed ! 
Flj!  climb  the  mountain!  reach  the  field! 
Force  with  the  spur  thy  foaming  steed ! 
Bare  the  keen  blade,  and  grasp  the  shield, 
And  with  unceasing  rage  the  falchion  wield  !  65 

O  what  of  labor,  what  of  woe. 
Hangs  o*er  the  chiefs,  in  armour  bright 
That  clothe  their  breasts  to  meet  the  foe ! 
O'er  those  for  standing  combat  dight! 
O'er  horse  and  horseman  laboring  in  the  fight !         70 


30 


And  thou,  pure  Boetii,  big  wUk  sUun, 
With  foreign  and  with  natiTC  blood. 
What  helmets  through  the  frighted  plain,  ' '« 

What  chiefs,  that  late  in  battle  etood, 
Thy  waves  shall  roll  unto,  ^e  neighbouriiig  6ood  1    7S 

Fire  days  unmoved  on  eillier  side 
The  God  of  war  the  £ght  nudntains, 
With  equal  hopes,  and  equal  pride: 
The  sixth  condemns  thy  hapless  swains,       '    i 
O  my  dear  country,  to  barbarian  chains  1":  80 


SONNET. 


THE  SPANISH  OF  BABTOLOM£  LEONARDO  D£ 
ARGENSOLA. 


Bamai^t  Edition  1786,  ▼ol.  1,  p.  183. 


X804U^ 


^*  Parent  of  good !  since  all  thy  laws  are  just, 
Say,  why  permits  thy  judging  proyidence 
Oppression'g  hand  to  bow  meek  innocence, 
And  gives  prevailing  strength  to  fraud  and  lust  ? 

Who  steels  with  stubborn  force  the  arm  nnjust,      5 
That  proudly  wars  against  Omnipotence  ? 
Who  bids  thy  faithful  sons,  that  reverence' 
Thine  holy  will,  be  humbled  in  the  dnst? 

Amid  the  din  of  joy  fair  Virtue  sighs,  '  • 

While  the  fierce  conqueror  binds  his  impious  h6tid    10 
With  laurel,  and  the  car  of  triumfph  roll*."  ' 

Thus  I ; — when  radiant  'fore  my  wt>tfdcrrhfg  eyes 
A  heavenly  spirit  stood,  and  smiling  8(ud  ; 
^'  Blind  moralist,  is  Earth  the  sphere  of  souls  ?" 


O  D  /E. 


OH 

THE  DEATH  OF  DON  SEBASTIAN^ 
KING  OF  PORTOGAL;      '  '  ^ 

WHO  WAS  DE8TROYSD  WITH  HIS  'WHOLE  ARMY  OK  THS  BANKS  0^ 
THE  RlVni'LTrC9t  TV  AFRICA. 

FROM  THE  &PANISll^i<ff3lNAl<fIX)  DB  HERRERA. 


Bamon*t  Editum  1786,  vol.  2,  p.  104. 
i  '  fi1 1 

1804. 


,.  ,.,.      .Iw.-,.;       •        .... 

With  sorrowing  Toice  begin  the  st^riun^     . 
With  fearful  breath  and  sounds  of  woe 
Sad  prelude  to  the  mouniful  lajT 
For  Lusitania's  fallen  swaj,    . 

Spurn'd  by  the  faithless  Joe !        .  9 

And  let  the  tale  of  horror  found 
From  Libyan  Atlas  and  tl|e  burning  plftin 
E'en  to  the  Red  Sea^  distant  bound;  ., 
And  where^  beyqnd  that  forming  tide^ 
The  ^anqui^'d  East  with  blushing. pride.  10 

And  all  her  nations  fierce  land  braTC 
Have  seen  the  Christiaii  banners  warei  : 
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•     % 

O  Libya,  Arbngh  ihy  desitts  wide, 
With  many  a  steed,  and  chariot  boldly  drircn, 
Thou  saw'st  Sebastian's  warriors  sweep  the  shore  1  15 
On  rash'd  they,  fierce  in  martial  pow'r, 
Nor  raised  their  thoughts  to  Hciaren. 
Self-conMent,  and  flashMwkh  pride, 
(Their  boastful  hearts  on  plunder  bent) 
Triumphant  o'er  the  hostile  land  20 

In  gorgeous  trim  the  stiff-neck'd  people  went 
But  the  Lord  open'd  his  upholding  hand, 
And  left  them ;  down  the  abyss  with  strange  uproar. 
Horseman  and  horse  amain,  and  crashing  chariots  pour. 
3. 

Loaded  with  wrath  and  terror  came  25 

The  day,  the  cruel  day, 
Which  gaye  the  widow'd  realm  to  shame, 
To  solitude  and  deep  dismay. 
Dark  lowered  the  Heavens ;  in  garb  of  woe 
The  Sun  astonish'd  ceased  to  glow ;  90 


40 


Jehovah  Tisited  the  gailty  liuid, 
And  pass'd  in  an|^  with  bU  red  nghtjiand 
Humbling  her  pride ;,  he  made  the  force    .  > ,   *  - 

Of  ireali;  barbarians  steady  in  its  course  ; 
He  made  their  bosonu^  firm  and  hpld^  .H^ 

And  bade  them  spurn, at  baneful  gold,.    ,..,,. 
Their  ruthless  way  throiigli  yielding  legions  mow^ 
Fulfil  his  vengeful  word,  ^d  trample  on  the  foe. 
4. 
O'er  tW  fair  limbs,  so  loQg  by  valo^  fiave4} 
Sad  Lusitania,  phild  of  woe  ! 
O'er  all  that  rich  and  gallant  show,  .  ' 

With  impious  hate  the  heathen's  fearless  i^^  i 

His  flaming  falchion  waved  | 
His  fury  marr'd  thine  ancient  fame. 
And  scattered  o'er  thy  squadrons  wild  ajiarm,  4^ 

Fell  slaughter,  and  eternal  shame  ! 
A  tide  of  blood  o'er-flow'd  the  plain ; 
Like  mountains  stood  the  heaps  of  slain ; 
Alike  on  that  ill-fat^  day 


I 
40 
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War's  headfong  torrent  swdpt  awaj  50 

The  trembling  Toice  of  fear^itiie  toward  breath,  . 
-Aiid  the  high- soiU  of  tiiikir^'pfrood  ID  death.  > 

•     ■         ••       Si   '  :•  '  -  :•■..         '  •• 

Are  those  the  warriors  once  rhn(r¥ip}if"  '•' 
For  deeds  of  glory 'j^nstl  J  Ofowit'd;  ^    'i*    '       ''  *    ' 
Whose  thnnder  shook  the  world,'' '  ■     ''  '     '       '■  'j(b 
Whene'er  their  banners  m^tt  uilfurl'dy  '  '  •  •  . 
Who  many  a  barbaroas  infk  iubdoed,  '*  >    -' 
And  many  an  empire  stretching  wide  and  for; 
Who  sack'd  each  state,  that  proudly  stood ;  • 
Whose  arms  layM  waste  in  savage  wftr  00 

'What  realms  lie  circled  by  the  Indian  tide  ? 
Where  now  their  ancient  pride  ?         •  * 

Where  is  that  courage,  once  in  fight  secure  ? 
How  in  one  moment  is  the  boast  ^ 

Of  that  heroic  Talor  lost !  §4 

Without  the  holy  rites  of  scpulttire, '         '  * ' 
Far  from  their  homes  and  native  land 
fallen,  O  fallen,  on  the  desert  sand  t 


4T 

Once  were  <h^  likettttriseflariftdr  '  r.n  .'  .i^^'.    .'  T 
Of  mighty  JLebsnoa^  whose  i^kmdfisilieadLiii  ><'*  '^nTt 
With  leaves  and  boaghs  ioftncasurabty  spread. 
The  rains  of;9ofUPeN^4^er!ii  gWi&r.:.         i  -  ?'h:.  n  ^ 
Stately  and  loftiest  on iAe(inpiinta^>  btpW  ;-:  -r')  t«   ' 
And  still  its  branches. frojieftojjrie^ir,  .     ,..;»:  ••  t  ^  ..'  <^ 
In  form  and  beafitgi^  erer  lU^^  .  ;.n..       »  •     t.  .m  .76 
High  nestled  on,  i^lMRdtiNeidirlsiol  air,      iM...  >    ' 
And  many:i|foffe«tbeast.:i .^    ;:  '  '  '^ 

Beneath  its  ample  Uv^lift,  kicee^sMl^::    "  >  i  ol  <  • 

And  man  found  ikelleriaitaigOodiyiihadei     •    '  < '  -/ 
Withbeauteou9)ii0bs^«iBiirall*d}4lidUrike^   i  -   r^M* 
Lord  of  the  mountain) 'tofireriag  t«  the  8kiei&<  r    i    '   • 

Its  Terdant  head  presamptudusly  grewy  *    ' 

Trusting  to  wonderous  bulk  doneiy'  > 

And  vain  of  its  eiceUiDg  height:  t    .  ..;»♦/» 

But  from  the  root  ltd  trunk  eke  Lord  o*erthrew,   '  '95 
To  barbarous  despight 
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And  foreign  hate  a  hopeless  prey. 
Now  by  the  mouptaJa  tprront  &trevn   j 
Iti  leafless  honors  naked  lie  ; 

And  far  aloof  the  frighted  wanderers  fly,  90 

Whom  onte  it  shielded  from  the  Inirning  day : 
In  the  sad  rnin  of  its  branches  bare 
Dwell  the  wild  forest  beast9  and  screaming  birds  of  air. 
8. 
Thou,  hateful  Libya,  pn  wjiose  arid  sand 
Proud  Lnsitania's  glory  fell,  9S 

And  all  her  boast  of  wide  command^ 
\jtt  not  thine  heart  with  triumph  swell  I 
Though  to  thy  timid  hand  by  angry  Heaycn 
A  praiseless  victory  was  given  I      '  ., 
For  (when  the  voice  of  grief  shall  call  100 

The  sons  of  Spain  to  vcnge  her  fall)      .     . 
Tom  by  the  lance  thy  vitals  shall  repay 
The  fatal  outrage  of  that  bitter  day,  ^ 

And  Luco's  flood  impurpled  by  the  sl^i^i 
Its  mournful  tribute  roll  affrighted  to.  the  main.      lOJ 


•    raft  ■■-''' 

COMMENCEMENT 

O   D   E, 
TO  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA. 

THE  SPANISH  OF  FERNANDO  DE  HERRERA. 


Ramon^t  Edition  1786,  vol.  1,  p.  133. 


1804. 
1. 

^  HEN  from  the  yaulted  skyy 
Struck  by  the  bolt  and  Tollied  fire  of  Jotc, 
Enccladus  (who  proudly  strove 
To  rear  to  HeaTen  bis  impions  head) 
Fell  headlong  upon  Etna's  rocky  bed  ; 
And  she,  who  long  had  boldfy  stood 
Against  the  Powets  on  high, 
By  thousand  deaths  undaunted,  unsubdued. 
Rebellious  Earffi,  her  fury  spent,* 
Before  the  swo'i^d  Of  Mars  uhwilling  bent: 
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^. 

In  heaven's  pure  serene 
To  his  bright  lyre,  whose  strings  melodious  rujig, 
Unshorn  Apollo  sweetly  sung  ;  i 

And  spread  the  joyous  numbers  round, 
His  yoathful  brows  with  gold  and  laurel  bound.        15 
Listening  the  sweet  im mortal  strain-  > 

Each  hearenly  Power  was  seen  ; 
And  all  the  lucid  spheres,  night's  wakefal  train ^ 
That  swift  pursue  their  ceaseless  way, 
forgot  their  course,  suspended  by  his  fay.   «  n 

3. 

fiosh'd  was  the  stormy  sea, 
At  the  sweet  sound  the  bobterous  wares  were  laid, 
The  noise  of  rushing  winds  was  staid ; 
And  with  the  gentle  breath  of  pleasure 
The  Muses  sung,  according  with  his  measure.  ^5 

In  wildest  strains  of  rapture  lo^t 
He  sung  the  victory. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  hearenly  host ; 
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The  horrid  mien  and  warlike  mood, 
The  fatal  pride,  of  the  Titanian  brood :  30 

4. 
Of  Pallas,  Attic  maid,         ^  ,..  .  .  * 

The  Gorgon  tgrrors  and  the  fiery  spear  ;  :.  ^^-^^^ 
Of  him,  whose  roice  the  billows  fear,  ,     ^  < 

The  ?alor  proved  in  deadly  fight ;  ,      .,;        . » 

Of  Hercules  the  strength  and  ▼engeful.mighjtf^  _  ..  _9$ 
But  long  he  praised  thydauntleA^Jhe^rt,,  !'.!..':* 
And  sweetest  prelude  miul9       . ;.,  ,     ..;,     ^^...v 

Singing,  Distonian  Mafs,  thy  forqe  and  firt ; 
Thine  arm  victorious,  which  o'erthrew 
The  fiercest  of  the  bold  Phlcgrean  prew  !        •  40 


ODE. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  OP  CAMOENB. 


CamgaS  4.    In  tome  EditkmM  f . 


1805. 

i. 

Ever  gliding  to  the  sea 

Flow  the  waters  fair  and  free 

Of  clear  Mondego  tranquil  through  the  plain : 

Anxious  thoughts  and  growing  care 

Bound  my  youthful  bosom  there, 

And  slowly  fix'd  their  eTer-duriog  reign. 

Along  the  pleasant  margin  green. 

Where  now  I  mourn  the  altered  scene. 

First  did  my  eyes  a  nymph  behold 

Brighter  than  snow,  and  pure  as  gold ; 

Sweet  smiles  serene;  and  grace  so  well  dbplay'd, 

Tbat  from  my  heart  its  form  will  ncrer  fade. 


V^ 
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In  this  country  deck'd  with  flow'n 
Blithely  roll'd  my  peaceful  hours, 
In  calm  contentment,  unalloy'd  with  sighs*  It 

Then  I  gloried  in  my  cares; 
Rapture  swceten'd  e'en  the  tears 
Drawn  by  the  beam  of  those  love-darting  eyes. 
Time  flowed,  nor  I  its  lapse  perceived, 
Long  by  delusive  hope  deceived;  90 

I  sported  in  life's  cheerful  ray^ 
And  dream'd  of  bliss  from  day  to  day. 
What  now  avail  those  joys,  too  quickly  flown ! 
Those  eyes,  that  with  irnriTall'd  lustre  shone ! 
3. 

Who  could  then  hare  bade  me  deem  2S 

Time  would  break  our  pleasant  dream, 
And  the  deep  spell  of  love  al  oiico  diviilc ! 
Or  that  in  this  world  forloin 
I  from  thee  should  e'er  be  torn, 
From  thee,  dear  lady,  from  my  bosom's  pride !         30 
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At  that  dark  hour  fate's  adrene  strife 
For  erer  closed  my  scene  of  life; 
All  hope  in  one  sad  moment  flown, 
Vain  thoughts  of  bliss  for  erer  gone  ; 
And  nothing  left,  saye  memory  of  joy,  35 

Which  ne'er  will  quit  me,  but  at  length  destroy. 
4* 
Still  beneath  this  weight  of  woe 
Some  fond  thoughts  of  comfort  grow. 
Some  cheering  rays  amid  the  darkness  shine : 
While  in  happier  hours  of  youth  40 

Lore  approred  our  constant  truth, 
Thy  soul  was  calm,  thy  breast  ne'er  glow'd  like  min«« 
The  fatal  hour,  which  bade  us  part, 
^3Vounds  not  alike  thy  tender  heart ; 
And  light  to  me  the  pangs,  I  bear,  45 

Compared  with  knowing  thy  despair : 
My  knell  will  soon  be  rung  ;  thou.  Lady,  lire. 
And  taste  the  joy,  which  youth  and  beauty  gire ! 


SPEECH   OP  VIRIACIA, 
QUEEN  OF  THE  LUSITANUNS 

IN   ANSWER   TO    CORROBO,    WHO   HAD   tJR«tD   HER  ^^ 
SUBMIT   TO    POMPET. 


FROM  A  PORTUGUESE  TRAOiaMr, 

BY  JOAO  XAVIEB  DB  MATOSb 

Act  L — Scene  IT. 
kimat,  Lub,  1782,  vol.  f ,  p.  f$5. 
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Full  well  I  know,  my  lord, 
How  much  I  am  bebolden  to  thy  prowess. 
Valor  and  glory  for  their  worth  I  prize  ; 
And  of  thine'arm  the  mighty  force  I  honor. 
And  honor  it  the  more,  because  'tis  thine :  jG^'* 

But  this  I  doubt,  my  lord,  if  such  disconrse 
Be  not  of  thee  and  of  Oiat  force  unworthy. 
What  do  these  Romans  from  our  hands  demand  } 
Rome  is  a  state,  as  other  states  ;  but  right 
Of  foreign  sway  she  holds  not.  Hiathigh  fortune,    tO 
Which  raised  her  he^  above  surrounding  realms, 
Gare  her  no  claim  to  rule  them.    Who  decrec'd. 
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Tiber  should  soyereign  be  ttrd  Tajo  slarc  ? 

\niii  can  laaka  e^DqiMrM^  caA  raiM  4Mr  «f  luk- 

The  pride  of  empires  ;  hut  the  right  of  rule 

Nature  and  justice  giYe :  uich  law  alone 

Severs  and  bounds  the  nattans  of  the  earth. 

Romans  hare  equal  laws ;  if  they  abuse  them, 

Shall  we  alike  be  guilty  ?  No,  Corrobo, 

tt  were  a  crime  to  cast  our  own  away,  iO 

E'en  as  it  were  to  rob  another's  r^ht. 

If  Rome  dui  not  within  htt  KDoits  stand, 

We  here  will  stand  on  Iiusitafhia's  soil. 

Did  we  assail  her  cities,  htafn  hor  towns, 

Plunder  her  proTuifces  ?  Did  we  l«ip*se  ft 

Trib«tteoniiet?  Or  was  thife  foodly  W4rld 

Created  only  (tit  a  Rotaian's  pleasure  ? 

Prince,  we  were  bom  ka  freedoM;  wis  hate  aras^ 

Valor,  and  chiefs ;  if  that  be  not  enfficient. 

Justice  is  •nri,  and  we  tec  Ludtanituii.  9^ 
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SCENE 


r»OM 


SCHILLERS  MAID  OF  OBLEAJ^S. 

Actm. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


1805. 

A   SOLITARY    PAST    OF  THE    VIELD    OF   BATTLE;   THE  TOW  111  OW 
RUEIM8   ARE  SEEN    IN    THE   DISTANCE. 

A  Knight  in  complete  black  armour,  with  his  visor  closed.   JoanflUom 
him  to  the  extremity  of  the  stage,  where  he  stops  and  awaits  her^ 

JOAN. 

Deceitful  traitor !  now  I  ken  thy  guilew 

From  the  red  field,  where  death  and  carnage  reign^ 

From  many  a  Britbh  head,  that  should  have  fialiea^ 

Thou  hast  allured  me  by  dissembled  flight : 

But  instant  o'er  thyself  destruction  hangs.  5 

SLACK  KNIGHT. 

Why  dost  thou  follow  thus,  with  sarage  heat 
Dogging  my  footsteps  ?  The  pursuit  is  Tain; 
I  am  not  fated  by  thy  sword  to  die. 
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JOAN. 

Abhorr'd  iboa  art,  as  hell ;  hateful,  as  night, 

Which  19  tiiy  color !  my  deep  bofom  yeamt  ]o 

To  drire  thee  from  the  blessed  light  of  day. 

Who  art  thou  ?— Lift  thy  yisor.*— Had  not  I 

Beheld  the  warlike  Talbot  faU  in  battle, 

I  should  say,  thou  wert  Talbot* 

BLACK  KNIGHT. 

Dost  not  thou 
With  the  prophetic  spirit  comrene  hold  i  15 

JOAN. 

Aye ;  it  cries  kmdly  in  my  deepest  soul, 

That  pne  acenrs'd  of  Hearen  now  stinids  before  me* 

BLACK  KNIOHY. 

Maiden  of  Arc!  e'en  to  &e  gate  of  Rimnit 

Thou  hast  been  wafted  on  the  wings  of  conquest,    • 

Suffice  the  glory  gain'd !  disdttrge  thy  fortune,         90 

Who  like  a  shire  hath  waited  on  thy  beck, 

Ere  wrathfuHy  she  break  her  irksome  bondage! 

Her  aid  hath  ay  prored  faithless  and  raMore. 
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JOAN. 

What  ?  dost  thou  bid  me  in  the  mid  career^ 
I^y  work  unfinish'^^  quit  ike  high  emprise?  25 

I  hare  a  vow  in  hQ^^veB^  vhieh  mty  not  sleep 
Forgotten,  imfalfill'd* 

BULCK  KNIGHT. 

InTincibb ! 
Nought  can  thy  force  resist;  in  e\ery  fight 
Thou  bear'st  the  victory.— Trust  not  again 
The  fickle  chftn^  of  l^^tUes  !•— »heed  my  wajning !     90 

JOAN. 

By  heaven,  I  iriU  np4  lay  this  falchioa  dovn, 
Till  England's  pv ide  shall  stoop  to  royal  Fxbuc^ 

.9M.<;k  KiriOHT. 
Behold,  how  neur  4l^  I^attlemeots  ari^e 
Of  Rkeims,  t^e  goat  ^d  ijose  of  t^y  career ! 
8ee  the  high  dome  of  j^  cathedral  gleam  1  35 

There  shalt  tiiou  wt&f  in  triamphal  pomp^ 
Crown  thy  true  monarch,  and  filial  thy  vow. 
Go  not  within !  tiirfi  backward !  he^  n^j  woia^  I 
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JOAN* 
What  art  thoa,  double-tongued  mysteriopi  faeiag, 
TJut  with  dark  falsehood  wouUst  appall  my  aonl  2  40 
How  thinkei t  tb^Q  by  strange  pfppbetic  voice 
To  damp  my  porpoie)  and  arr^t  ouiio  ano  i 

(The  Black  Kmgkt  atUmpU  to  depmri^  but  ike  Uept 

in  his  zsai/,) 

Nay ;  thou  shalt  stay,  and  hear  me  ;  or  this  hand 
Shall  smite  thee  to  the  dust. 

BLACK  KNIGHT. 

(He  touches  her  with  his  hand;  she  stands  immoveable,) 

Slay  what  is  mortal ! 

( Darkness f   thunder ^    and  lightening;    the  Knighi 
vanishes.) 

JOAN. 

(She  stands  at  first  astonished^  but  soon  collects  herself.) 

It  had  not  life :  'twas  some  deceitful  dream,  45 

Some  hellbh  phantom  or  rebellious  fiend 

Sent  from  the  gulph  of  ererduring  fire, 

To  make  my  yet  undaunted  courage  shrink. 
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Whom  should  I  fear,  with  Hearen's  high  sword  to 

guard  me  ? 
Victorious  I  will  urge  my  fated  course ;  50 

And,  though  all  hell  array'd  within  the  lists 
Pour  forth  its  legions,  nerer  shall  this  arm 
F^use  in  the  battle,  or  this  bosom  tremUe» 


SCENE 

FROM  THE  GEBJVIAN, 

IN  THE  SECOND  ACT  OF 

SCHILLER'S  MAID  OF  ORLEANS- 


1805. 

JOAN  OP  ARC. MONTGOMERY, 

Montgomery  sues  for  quarter* 

JOAN. 

Fool,  thou  art  lost ! 

Thy  forfeit  life  must  bow  beneath  the  sword 

Of  that  fierce  Maid,  from  whose  destroying  arm 

Was  never  ransom  or  deliTerancc. 

Hadst  thou  been  cast  into  the  ravenous  fangs  S 

Of  mailed  crocodile  or  spotted  pard, 

Hadst  thou  bereft  the  lioness  of  her  cubs, 

Hope  still  had  been  of  mercy  and  compassion  ; 

But  to  have  cross'd  the  Maid  in  fight,  is  deadly^ 

A  TOW  tremendous  binds  mc  to  the  throne  10 

Of  holy  spirits,  firm,  inviolable. 

To  smite  each  fated  head,  the  Lord  of  battle* 

Shall  yield  onto  mine  arm. 
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MOHTOOMEBY. 

Thy  rede  i§  fierce, 
Bnt  mild  thy  look  and  gentle ;  in  thine  eyes 
No  terror  dwells ;  but  the  sweet  light  of  loTe,  IS 

Which  draws  all  hearts  to  honor  and  adore  it 
O  I  beseech  thee  by  thy  tender  sex^ 
Pity,  and  spare  my  youth  ! 

JOAN* 

Adjure  not  me, 
l^ond  mortal,  by  my  sex !  name  me  not  woman! 
Like  the  incorporal  spirits,  who  nothing  woo  ^ 

Of  earthly  fashion,  to  no  human  sex 
Uold  I,  nor  throbs  a  heart  beneath  this  armaur^ 

MpMTGOMERT. 

0  maiden,  by  the  holy  ties  of  love. 

To  which  all  life  pays  hpmage,  I  adjure  thee ! 

1  have  a  doating  spopse,  whose  wistful  eyes  %5 
Weep  for  their  lord's  return  ;  ffur,  like  thyself, 

And  dcck'd  with  all  the  charms  of  modest  youth. 
O  as  thou  hop'st  the  dearest  joys  to  prore 


Of  tweet  connubii^  blis^  te^  not  Juoodi^ 

Tira  hd^ts  uiited  by  (bad  syippathy  !  30 

JQAJT. 

Frail  man,  thou  caiPst  in  ¥ain  on  foreign  ga4s; 

Names,  I  nor  sacred  hold,  nor  reference. 

The  ties  of  Love,  by  which  thy  tongue  adjures  me. 

Are  hateful ;  his  Yiic  service  I  ^hor. 

Defend  thy  lifci  for  death  hangs  orer  ti^l  ZB 

O  jet  have  pity  on  mine  aged  sire^ 
Whom  I  have  left  in  sorrow !  thou  hast  surely 
Fond  parents,  who  for  thee  watch  painful  nighti 
Of  bodeful  expectation. 

Hapless  wretch! 
Need'st  thou  remind  me,  in  this  bleeding  psfim        40 
How  m^uy  mothers  mourn  their  slaughtered  soat^ 
How  many  orphans  cry  for  their  slain  pafeatf| 
How  many  brides  lie  wi^ow'd  by  your  hate? 
Aye,  JBngla^'s  dames  shall  learn  the  notes  of  woe^ 
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Shall  know  those  bitter  tears  of  agony,  '     4d 

Which  France  hath  shed,  dishonored,  and  nndonek 

MONTGOMEBT. 

Alas,  'tis  sore  on  foreign  land  to  fall 
Unwept,  unpitied! 

JOAS". 

Into  foreign  landf 
What  led  ye,  bnt  fierce  hatred,  to  destroy 
The  blooming  harvest  of  our  industry?  6Q 

To  drive  us  from  oar  desolated  homes. 
Our  flocks  and  cottages,  with  savage  wrath 
Hurling  the  fiery  brand  of  impious  war 
Into  this  country^s  peaceful  sanctuary  ? 
Ye  vainly  thought  to  crush  our  native  strength  55 

In  slavery's  bond ;  and  like  a  paltry  boat 
Unto  the  gorgeous  Tessel  of  your  pride 
To  moor  this  gallant  kingdom.  Her  high  fates 
Hang  fes^rless  on  the  thunderous  throne  of  God ; 
And  sooner  from  the  eternal  vault  of  heaven  OQ 

A  sphere  shall  headlong  fall,  than  one  poor  hamlet 
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Be  severed  from  this  royal  dynasty : 

Now  are  the  days  of  retribution  come ; 

Nor  liYing  shall  ye  measure  back  the  wares, 

By  Heaven  pour*d  between  these  bordering  realms   Q5 

As  boundaries,  which  your  rapine  has  o^erpass'd. 

MOMTGOMERT. 

Then  must  I  perish.  Death  scowls  horribly. 

JOAJiT.        « 

Aye,  perish !  dost  thou  dread  the  stroke  of  death, 

The  common  lot  of  mortals? — Look  on  me  I 

I  am  but  a  poor  Maid,  of  shepherds  born;  70 

This  hand  was  little  wont  to  wield  the  falchion, 

Bat  with  a  humble  crook  the  innocent  flock 

Led  forth  to  pasture.     Yet  untimely  torn 

From  my  dear  natiYC  home  and  honor'd  sire^ 

From  my  loved  sisters,  and  the  peaceful  seat  7A 

Of  all  my  early  joys,  here  must  I — here— 

(The  Toice  of  God,  not  mine  own  will  conducts  me) 

Baneful  to  ye,  to  myself  notliing  joyous, 

(n  battle  like  some  hideous  spectre  more^ 
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Scattering  death's  image  wide,  and  fall  its  tictim.      M 
For  never  may  these  eyes  again  behold 
Their  native  cot,  in  peace  and  joy  retamifig  ; 
But  many  a  Briton  yet  must  feel  mint  aftii, 
And  many  a  widow  mourn :  then  shall  this  bead 
Fulfil  its  destinies.— Fulfil  thine,  trembler!  85 

Grasp  quick  thy  sword :  our  strife  it  mortal. 

MONTOOHERT. 

If 

That  thou  be'st  buinah,  if  that  arms  may  wound  thee, 

tJpon  my  sword  perhaps  hangs  England's  tengeaiiee. 

Dauntless  to  Heaven  I  trust  my  destinies  • 

Accursed  fiend,  invoke  thjr  hellisb  sprites  M 

To  stand  beside  thee  ill  tbfaie  utmoiit  need ! 

Guard  thou  thy  life!— 

(tie  seizes  his  shield  mnd  sword^  and  Macks  hert 
martial  music  at  a  distance;  after  a  short  Jigki 
Montgomery  falls.) 


HYMN. 

PROM  HIE  DANISH; 

IS 

TULLIN^  MAJDAG. 


1805. 

Hail,  tmereafed  Being,  source  of  Hfe, 
Whose  love  is  bonndlcss,  and  whose  mercj  wise  I 
Whose  power  hath  wrought,  to  s|n%ad  thy  glorltfs  irid^, 
For  every  sense  a  paradise  of  joy  ! 
"thyself  art  All,  and  in  thy  spirit  pure  f 

Live  all  created  things :  each  fotm  declares 
Thy  tondi  and  pressure ;  erety  meanest  tribe 
The  sacred  image  of  thy  nature  bears. 
Sammet  (aid  adtumn^s  son  and  wlotery  blasts 
Proclaim  thy  might  afid*  glory :  but  the  spritii^,  16^ 

Wherefore  and  tvhencc,  O  Lord,  its  genial  bresAk  t 
^b  the  loud  voice,  that  bids  the  faithless  bO^ : 
With  thousand  thousand  tongte^  of  joy  and  praise, 
With  Ae  ftiU^iUjre  6f  uew-created  lifs, 
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Singing  thy  name;  proclaiming  ta  the  dull  14 

Thy  love,  thy  bounty,  thine  almighty  hand! 

And  thee  it  most  resembles  ;  like  thyself, 

It  moulds  and  fashions;  bids  the  spirit  wake; 

Gives  life  and  aliment,  and  clothes  the  form 

With  strength  and  vigor !  *Tis  the  holy  type  20 

Of  thy  creative  breath  !-»How  mean  of  soul^ 

How  lost  are  they  to  every  finer  blisR, 

Who,  prison'd  mid  the  dusty  smoke  of  towns, 

(When  Nature  calls  aloud,  and  Life  invites 

Array'd  in  youth  and  freshest  beauty)  sit  95 

Forlorn  and  darkling  in  the  maze  of  thought ! 

Life  springs  at  thy  command ;  thou  bid'st  awake 
New  scenes  to  witness  all  thy  majesty. 
New  shapes  and  creatures  :  none  dost  thou  forbid 
To  view  the  wonderous  produce  of  thy  word  ;  30 

And  shall  that  creature,  whom  thy  bounty  raised 
By  reason  high  above  the  groveling  race,  ^ 

With  coldness  trace  thy  glory,  taste  thy  gifts 
Contemptuous  and  uomoT'd  ?«-I  tremble^  Lord^ 
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I  roam,  as  on  a  wide  tind  f^th'cfE^ltss  sea^  35 

Amid  the  wonders  of  thy  growing  year  ! 

1  see,  but  know  not :  my  full  heart  admires      , 

The  prospect  of  dcligM,  tlimkfpread'st  around; 

And,  as  thy  beck  can  fropa  the  withered  plant 

Call  forth  new  Tcrdure,  bid  fresh  blossoms  spring,  40 

Methinks  tkat  j)ower  may  in  the  mouldering  eoi9 

Arouse  warm  life  and  rigor.     I  behold 

Each  Hying  thing  declare  thy  iibenil  haiki^  -  '    -    ': 

Thy  force,  all-bountiful  almighty  G*od! 

And  shall  not  i,  on  whom  <iiy  judging  will  45 

Show'rs  choicer  bliss,  some  duteous  ti4bute  f^ay^ 

Some  strain  of  rapture  to  the  King  of  Kloget 

My  mind  and  heart -and  m^ish'd  sco^  adttiM 

The  might  and  gorgeous  majesty  of  Hea?'», 

The  glory  of  thy  works ;  -and  deem  the  woiM  iO 

Created  vainly  for  such  tolppid  souls, 

As  scorn  its  beauty,  and  ronouooe  iU  j^oyi.    . 


SONETTO. 

TRADOTTO  DAL  IPPOLITO  DI  EURIPIDE. 


1804. 

QuESTA  tesiuta  a  te,  Dea  casta  e  buona^. 
Di  fior  Taghissimi  ghirlanda  bella. 
Da  prato  iatatto  insuU'  alba  noTella 
Sceiti,  mia  mano  umile  sacra  e  dona* 

Da  prato,  dove  armento  mai  non  suona ;  5 

Nk  mai  pastor  ti  giuDge,  o  falce  fella ; 
Ma  la  rugiada  semplice  rabbella, 
£  il  monaorio  deir  api  yI  risuona.  .  > 

Cui  Parte  ^  ignota,  e  caro  per  natura 
L'tinmacolato  del  pudor  costume,  10 

Coglier  indi  sol  lice  il  rerde  stelo. 

Tu  il  pio  fregio  da  man  pudica  e  pura 
AH'  auree  chiome  aggradi,  o  santo  Nume ! 
Chi  questa  dote  sola  mi  dii  il  delo. 


SONETO. 


1804. 


EsPA.VA,  Espana,  si  soberria  y  fuerte, 
Si  del  ufano  hierro  de  fiera  gente 
Traspassada,  muriesses  dignamente. 
To  no  llorare  tan  heroyca  suerte  ! 

c'Daerme  to  alma  mezquina,  y  no  le  advierte, 
Que  quien  te  acaba  con  honrada  f rente 
Viviri  en  la  memoria  etemamente^ 

Y  aqui  dichosa  se  diri  su  muerte  ? 
Gallarda  tu  eras  enfre  las  oaciones ; 

£n  las  batallas  diestra  no  domada 
Tuves,  a  par  de  otra  qualquicr  gloriosa : 

Nt  armas  te  agora  falfan,  o  varonet^ 
O  fueraa ;  mas  la  mcntc  confiada, 

Y  el  brio,  que  te  hizieron  poderosat. 

12 
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INTERVIEW 

BETWEEN 

TALABAAN  AND  ALOMPRA. 


1800. 
9r6ument. 

Ara  had  long  been  lubject  to  the  Taliecs^  and  was  governed  bj 
Appora*a,  the  King's  brother  and  viceroy.  Alompra,  a  man  of 
mean  extraction,  but  extrtordinary  talents,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  expelled  the  Taliens  from  the  Birmau  teFritor5. 
He  carried  the  war  into  the  kingdom  of  Pegue  ;  and,  after  nu- 
merous victories,  laid  siege  to  tlie  capital  itself.  The  Talien* 
saed  for  peace,  confirmed  his  conquests,  and  delivorvd  up  to  biro 
the  King*s  daagbter.  Talabaati,  a  young  chieftain,  wbo  waa 
attached  to  the  Princess,  having  vainly  opposed  this  disgraceful 
treaty',  cut  his  way  through  the  army  of  Aloropra  with  a  few  dea> 
pcrate  followers.  Alompra  soon  aftftrwards  attempted  ta  surprias 
the  city,  which  trusted  in  the  faith  of  peace.  In  this  he  failed  ; 
but  the  war  being  renewed,  the  timid  Khig  submitted  uncondi- 
tionally, threw  open  the  gates,  and  was  imprisoned  for  the  rf  si 
of  his  life.  Alompra  seized  all  the  relations  of  Talabaan,  and  or-. 
dered  them  to  be  executed,  unless  he  ahould  submit  within  a  li« 
■iited  time.  Finding  all  further  resistance  useless,  he  surrendered, 
bis  person  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror ;  who,,  struck  with 
his  generous  and  noble  behaviour,  entrusted  to  liim  the  govern- 
ment of  one  of  the  conqyered  provinces.  I  have  departed  from 
liistorical  truth  in  supposing,  that  Talabaan  bad  rescued  tba 
princess,  when  he  forced  the  lines  of  Alompra  ;  aibd  that  ha 
placed  her  in  safety,  before  he  surrendered. 
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TAtABAAN. 

I  COME,  Alompra,  not  to  sue  for  mertfy 
iSat,  as  thy  prisoner,  well  prepared  to  beair 
The  insolent  craelty  of  new-gain'd  power, 
And  meet  my  sentence  calmly ;  and  am  happier 
To  be  thy  captive  thus,  (tho'  death  awaits  me)  S 

Than  to  hare  bow'd  unharm'd  before  thy  force. 
For  me  I  nought  capitulate  or  crave ; 
Bat  for  my  kindred  amnesty  and  freedom 
As  my  just  right  I  claim,  andliere  demand 
Upon  thy  profer'd  word,  which  should  be  sacred.     10 
I  am  thy  prisoner. 

'         ALOMPRA. 

Rightly  hast  thou  said  ; 
Alompra's  word  shall  erer  sacred  prove. 
Thy  friends,  whom  I  as  hostages  detain'd, 
Are  by  this  act  enlarged :  but  much  I  grieve^ 
That  thoa  (whose  worth  and  virtuous  gifts  I  prize)  15 
Alone  ikonld'st  stand  thus  frowardly  against  me^ 
ScomiBg  both  life  and  tafety. — ^Know,  young  man, 
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Aloinpra  is  not  cniel^  nor  unjust 

That  thou  didst  storm  my  tent,  defy  mj  power^ 

And  snatch  the  royal  virgin  from  my  grasp,  30 

I  freely  pardon ;  and  admire  the  Talor, 

Which  plann'd  and  executed  such  mighty  deeds. 

I  ask  no  ransom  for  thy  head  ;  and  now 

Obliterate  from  my  heart  all  injuries,    . 

And  give  thcc  freedom,  confidence,  and  honor.  25 

But  mark,  thou  must  restore  the  spotless  maiden 

To  grace  my  triumph,  and  to  share  my  bed. 

Such  is  the  tririal  price  of  life  and  freedom. 

TALABAAN. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  thy  words,  Alompra, 
Though  I  despise  the  tongue,  which  utters  them.      30 
I  know  ye^  Birmans  have  not  hearts  for  love ; 
Ye  have  a  gross  and  selfish  appetite 
For  the  ripe  beauties  ot  your  blooming  maids. 
And  call  it  love ;  but  feel  no  tender  friendship, 
No  chaste  endearment  to  their  social  charms ;  35 

*SeeSynieA'iAva. 


And  nerer  learo'd  io  prize  the  imgel  mind^ 
Fairer  and  lorelier,  than  the  spotless  form^ 
llthich  doth  enshrine  it— ^he  is  beyond  thy  reach^ 
And  I  regard  thee  not. 

ALOMFR4. 
Vain-boasting  boy, 
I  am  too  gentle  towards  thine  insolence.  49 

^ut  hear  qie  ;  tho'  I  scorn  the  paltry  maid) 
My  force  shall  wrest  her  from  thine  ^ughty  grasp, 
Or,  by  my  faith,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  her. 

TALABAAN. 

Proud  man,  it  were  ^n  easier  task  to  bow 
Tiie  old  and  knotty  stem,  to  turn  again  4S 

The  foaming  torrent  to  its  rocky  source, 
Or  pluck  the  immortal  planets  from  the  sky, 
Than  shake  the  honest  faith  pf  lore  and  friendihipk 
If  thou  hast  ne?er  known,  what  friendship  is  ;   , 
Nerer  upon  a  fond  and  kindred  bosom  50 

Pillow'd  thy  bleeding  sorrows ;  ne?er  felt 
The  trcmbimg  ecstacy  of  mutual  joys  ; 


Learn,  thcrv  U  mac;ic  in  that  holy  nattir, 

Might  lull  (he  tortnr'd  senses  to  repose 

E'en  ^  tVk3  burhmg  raek.     tl  h  a  baittt,  5& 

Which  none,  but  noble  hearts,  h^Te  etct  tMaS) 

Given  by  pitying  heaven,  hy  h^  the  wounds 

Of  undeserved  grief  tM  foul  Oppression  ! 

From  earliest  cradTe  Were  we  twins  in  lotiB  ; 
Together  have  we  smiled,  and  ^9ie{)t'togetlfel' ;  00 

And  inlerehailgcd  suctir  sympathy  of  thoughts, 
That  our  fond  boaDtns  did  together  groi*' 
After  one  model,  quality,  antf  fashion  : 
And,  as  we  ripchM  Into  yotrth,  onr  hcafti 
Stdi  beat  in  unis^m*     Ther^orer  I  value  05 

This  precious  jewel,  (which  thou  dost  d^itle) 
More  than  the  p^ride  Of  couftft^  the  wtesllh  ef  worldly 
And  lUi  the  tyrannous  pomp*  of  nmjetity^ 
Nor  is  it  spfeen,  which  mores  me  thus  to  swvtf, 
Skt  never  shall  bfe  thine  ;  it  h  the  pure  ■  70 

And  natural  freedom  of  an  honest  heart. 
Which  (tho'  intractmMe,  and  proud  to  staad 
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Ia  firioeif  oi)^pOsitittti  to  hijuirticto) 

Is  ever  mild  and  M^ffA  ill  ftffeeiiM. 

Thoa  hist  mftifi  m^Wet  t  life  toA  Wj/cttjr,  7i 

Tfaider'd  witlr  STich  con6M<ntt,  are  most  iiftteAiI. 

Talibaan,  there  arts,  who  high  in  pdwer 
Would  ill  hare  btt)dk'd  the  rashness  of  thy  spiHt : 
And  thou  hadst  rne'd  the  freedom  of  thjr  tongtie, 
Bbt  that  the  n6ble  fitne,  which  thoa  hast  bortte,      80 
Doth  somewhat  bend  me  towards  thea;  and  I  smil^ 
To  see,  a  woman  hath  enthralPd  thj  conl. 
Taiien,  there  is  an  eminent  post  in  life 
Bejond  the  ken  and  l)iodght  of  hnmble  minds ; 
The  thunder  iroars  beneath  it ;  and  the  stormsy        8S 
That  shake  the  frail  abodes  of  meaner  men, 
Howl  far  bdow  :-^'tis  swaj,  unlimited  swiiy^ 
For  which  I  st^r  my  flight  with  eag]e*s  tyt* 
From  that  hi^  summit  the  capacious  sicml, 
Which  6iiA  tfbdaiexled  meet  the  nearer  ra^  90' 

Of  bright  plre^minence  abd  dignity. 
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Views  cities,  empires^  rich  apd  boundless. r^akM, 

Within  the  wide  horizon  of  its  hopes. 

And  mine  this,  post  must  be  1*  for  why  should  I  -  , 

(To  whom  death  comes,  &  necessarj  end)  W 

Sit  down  in  ease  obscure,  iind  Tainl/  cherish 

Inglorious  age,  dull  and  unprofitable  ? 

Perchance  thou  deemest,  that  Alonpra's  foes 

Lie  prostrate,  and  all-glorious  Tictory 

Hath  crown'd  a  mighty  war  ? — To  thee,  all-glorious  1 

To  such,  whose  petty  souls  were  well  content 

To  lose  the  omnipotent  majesty  of  sway, 

And  sink  upon  the  lap  of  wealth  and  ease ! 

O  never  hope  to  scan  Alompra's  miad,  ^ 

Qr  grasp  his  projects !  deemest  thou,  that  ho,         106 

Whose  arm  resistless  broke  the  bonds  of  fate, 

And  burst  from  servitude  to  power  and  glory. 

Pants  not  to  stand  supreme  in  Asians  annals 

Lord  of  each  peopled  realm  and  barren  strand  ? 

•  Learn,  thou  art  now  jny  subject !  and,  as  such,  110 
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^Taliea  and  Birman  find  alike  regard* 

TALJLBAAN. — (Interrupting  kirn.)  « 

I  am  thy  subject  now ;  but,  had  I  found 
One  sturdy  proTince,  bold  enough  to  itand 
And  struggle  by  my  side  for  independence, 
I  had  not  bow^d,  but  strove  against  thy  throne       1 15 
With  my  last  breath.— I  fail'd ;  and  these  fraU  limbs 
Thine  arm  may  sever ;  but,  what  most  I  prize, 
(That  jewel  bright,  which  is  the  light  4>f  life) 
Tbe  self-approving  conscience,  the  dear  pledge 
And  safe  assurance  of  unshaken  faith,  m 

Thy  power  can  never  reach,  nor  fury  move. 

^  ALOMPRA* 

Talabaan,  thou  bear*st  a  noble  spirit, 
But  little  dost  thou  ken  the  heroes  souU 
Anger  with  him  is  like  the  passing  gale, 
Which  leares  the  day  all  cloudless  and  serene ;       \U 
His  breast  ne'er  glows  with  vengeance ;  wide  andtkr 
Havoc  and  desolation  mark  his  course. 
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As  the  war's  thutider  wakes:  but,  when  the  dm 

Of  victory  has  ceased,  no  rengeaoee  stirs ; 

The  hate  of  war  lies  buried  with  the  skin*  130 

Talien,  my  country  groaned  in  senrile  chains 

Beneath  the  insulting  foot  of  thy  proud  monardi. 

My  yoathful  years  were  silent ;  unobierrM, 

Unheeded  was  ny  path  :  till  thig  full  blaze 

Of  dauntless  genius  in  meridian  glory  135 

Burst  forth ;  and  raising  high  my  desperate  standard 

TVith  thundering  Toite  I  roused  the  sleeping  arm 

Of  heavenly  liberty.     At  that  strange  sound 

The  enchanted  people  rose  with  one  accord ; 

And,  from  the  giddy  seat  of  empire  fallen^  \A% 

Affrighted  Apporasa  ied  aftiain 

With  all  his  legions. — Nor  supine,  nor  slow, 

I  foUow'd  fortluie-clad :  nor  paused  the  diti 

Of  fell  contention,  t31  in  fierce  array 

Before  the  mighty  walls  of  old  P^gue  14s 

My  proud  artillery  made  such  hideous  breach, 

Your  Taliens  sued  for  merGy««^Mean  of  soul! 
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They  were  not  then  so  Men^  that,  to  win 
A  ihortlived  respite,  they  should  bow  the  knee, 
Ajid  load  disgrace  on  their  posteritj  i  15# 

Dishonorable  peace  ne*er  comes  too  late  ; 
The  brazen  note  of  the  relentless  war 
Sounds  sweeter,  than  the  carol  of  such  peace, 
Which  oft  doth,  like  a  spiteful  seamaid,  sing 
To  lure  its  listeners :  and  such  they  foQnd  it  IH 

The  tiger,  that  has  bathed  his  jaws  in  gore 
Qnits  not  his  prey,  until  he's  glutted  with  it : 
Yet  thought  they,  that  the  man,  whose  actire  mind 
Grasps  at  the  meed  of  universal  empire 
Would  be  content  to  cl|p  their  frontier  tpwni  ;       IM 
To  sit  him  down  in  indolence  and  peacey 
And,  having  feasted  oq  their  foul  disgnoc,    . 
Not  thirst  to  trample  on  their  weaken'd  throne. 
And  deemest  fhou^  I  view  no  brighter  meod, 
No  loftier  palm  of  giory,  than  to  rest  1C6 

Stretch 'd  here  in  perfumed  bowers,  and  waste  my  dayi 
With  careless  dalliance  in  a  maiden's  arms  2 
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So  little  da  I  prize  tbe  ptltiy  toy, 

(SaTC,  that  I  thought  thine  alUpresnming  arm 

Im  wanton  pride  had  torn  her  from  my  camp)         170 

That,  Milt  thott  but  unbend  thy  frowning  brow^ 

The  bauble  shall  be  thine. 

TALABAAN. 

To  threaten.  Prince, 
And  strait  those  threats  withdraw,  awakes  suspicion, 
Which  haply  should  not  harbour  in  my  mind*      ,    175 
For,  dearly  as  I  prize  this  precious  boon, 
I  will  not  take  it,  a9  the  rated  pledge 
Of  servile  adulation  and  sobmissiou. 
Better  to  perish,  innocent  and  brare, 
Thau  for  the  rapture  of  a  transient  hour,  180 

Sell  life's  true  worth,  and  fame's  immortal  crown  ! 
In  the  proud  halls,  where  lawless  pleasures  dwell, 
The  conscious  tear  steals  slowly ;  nor  the  Toice 
Of  love,  nor  music  can  dispel  the  gloom. 
Whose  chilling  phantasies  assail  the  bosom.  1^5 

Thy  force,  Alompra,  has<subducd  my  country. 
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•      •  *  ■■   :  * 

Broken  the  feeble  neck  of  opppsition, 

And  now  reigns  here  ^y  conquest;  thy  fell  power 

Bestridel  oor  empire  with  colossal  weight; 

Bat,  if  thou  holdest  with  despotic  arm  10(1 

The  iron  rod  of  slaughter  o'er  the  land, 

To  thee  no  ties  can  bind  mc  !  if  sincere 

Thou  rnl'st  her  sons  with  clemency  And  jnstice, 

Thou  need'st  no  pledge  of  mine  allegiance. 

ALOMPRA. 

Nor  other  pledge,  Talabaan,  shall  I  seek,  19S 

Than  the  pare  spirit  of  a  Tirtuoos  bosom. 
I  scorn  to  waYe  the  tyrannous  lash  of  ponrer 
Orer  my  meanest  subject     From  this  day 
Pegue  and  Afa  shall  unite  their  strength, 
One  mighty  fabric,  propt  by  ancient  laws«  .^00 

Be  thou  my  faithful  liegeman :  much  I  need 
Sage  counsellors,  to  watch  my  people's  weal, 
And  cure  with  precious  balm  the  wounds  of  war. 


WILLIAM  LAMBERT: 
A  TALS.   : 


Thi»  tale,  which  may  perhaps  bcf  thought  too  «isip(^  i|  «  £ul)^l 
narratiyc  ol  a  true  story. 


1799. 

One  April  QK)rn,  when  lioleis  Mow 
And  warbling  songsters  pair^ 

llie  Lady  Margaret  sat  in  bow*r 
Braiding  her  yellow  hair. 

Lovely  she  was  beyond  compare; 

For  on  her  blushing  ikee. 
On  her  sweet  lip,  and  joyful  eyr, 

Beam'd  every  gentle  grace  ; 


And  in  her  heart,  which  ay  inclined 

At  pity's  touch  to  melt, 
The  sunshine  pare  of  chaste  delight, 

The  tender  virtues  dwelt. 
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Her  ploaiaat  bower  was  raised  l^eath 

An  elm's  delightful  shade  ; 
Bqrond  a  rerdant  river  wound  ' ,-  ^^f 

Along  the  sonny  gladew 

A  little  boy  with  wistful  gaze 

Stood  by  the  water  side; 
Aad^  witless  what  he  did,  with  sjtones 

Disturb'd  the  shining  tide.  .;  ,  SO 

His  naked  legs  with  flints  were  cut. 

And  all  with  blood  besmear'd; 
And  on  his  ^nelancholy  cheeks 

Pale  silent  grief  appear'd. 

Fair  Margaret  gazed,  and  sigh'd,  and  gazed,  £4 

For  pity  touch'd  her  soul : 
And  from  her  eyes,  the  seat.Ojf  loTt, 

A  still  drop  gently  stole.   .  ; 


^<  Why  weep'st,  my  pretfy  b^y^  (tHe  crM) 

O  tell  me  why  so  tad ! 
And  why  in  rags  so  rode  and  torn 

Those  bleeding  limht  are  clad  V^ 


The  little  boy  he  nought  replied  ; 

His  lips  were  numbM  with  woe ; 
But  sobs  conTuls'd  hit  fambh'd  ftwDO, 

And  tears  gan  fast  to  flow. 


3» 


^^  Nay,  weep  not  thus,  tiiough  cruel  wants 

Thy  litUe  heart  assail ; 
But  tell  thy  friends,  those  wanti  shall  i 

If  aught  my  power  arail/'-^ 


4» 


"  No  friend  hate  I  in  aB  the  wvitd^ 

Lady,  no  friend  hare  I; 
But  here  unpitied  and  atone 

Must  WUly  bide  and  die. 
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My  fiither  was  a  goodly  wight 
Of  famous  Birmiiigham ; 

A  wife  and  chiidres  four  had  he, 
Aod  Laibbert  was  his  name. 


4S 


To  sea  he  went,  and  far  aloof 
Sleeps  in  his  watery  tomb; 

Nor  e'er  retum'd,  with  pious  care 
To  soothe  my  mother's  doom. 
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^Twas  night:  the  wet  and  wlntery  blast 
Came  whistling  through  the  shed, 

Where  faint  with  want  and  sad  disease 
Her  feeble  limbs  were  laid. 
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I  saw  her  faded  cheek  grow  pale, 

And  pale  her  rosy  mouth  ; 
And  dim  those  eyes,  which  lately  shone 

With  the  sweet  smile  of  youth* 


6% 
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Then  low  she  sunk  her  feeble  head ; 

Kcr  pulse  forgot  to  play  ; 
The  faultcring  heart-striDgs  throbbed  no  more  jjf 

The  spirit  pass'd  away. 


My  sister  too,  a  lovely  maid. 

The  eldest  of  us  four. 
Clung  to  her  neck  with  fainting  arms^ 

And  never  spoke  she  more. 
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Nor  long  my  brothers  two  survived 
To  mourn  their  mother's  grave ; 

While  yet  they  were,  we  fondly  shared 
The  bread,  which  pity  gavo. 
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Ah  me  !  their  little  lives  are  gone! 

Woe  worth  the  cruel  day  ! 
For  grief  and  hunger  wrnog  their  hearts, 

And  loon  they  pbed  away. 


7Sr 
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Bat  I)  the  youngest  of  them  »1^  • 

Remain  to  weep  alone ; 
The  chilling  earth  my  nightly  bed, 

My  pillow  a  cold  stone."— 


«0 


^*  Nay,  weep  not  thus,  bat  hie  ye  inj 

And  busk  ye  in  my  hall  I 
l*or  I  will  clothe  thy  trembling  limbs, 

And  give  thee  food  withal. 


For  I  will  rear  thee,  pretty  page. 

To  be  thy  country's  pride  ; 
And  thou  shalt  fight  fair  England's  foes. 

E'en  as  thy  father  did.'' 
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The  little  boy  he  hied  him  in, 
And  busk'd  him  in  the  hall ; 

And  soon  he  was  all  trimly  dight, 
And  waxed  stout  withal. 


tK) 


so 

<<  A  boon,  (he  cried)  fair  Lidjr  mine ! 

O  send  me  not  to  sea  ! 
^or  thou  must  be  mine  only  firjendt  9$ 

And  I  mnst  bide  with  0ief. 

O  let  me  here  thy  garden  icnd^ 

Hard  by  this  pleasant  boir'r; 
Here  deck  the  lawn  with  etMrofnl  bft^i^y 

And  rear  each  scented  flow'r;  lOQ 

The  soft  primrose,  the  riolet  blue^       ^ 

The  glowing  celandine ; 
And  cnckoo-buds,  and  sorrel  pale, 

And  luscious  sweet  woodbine.'' 

Fair  Margaret  smiled  ;  the  youth  remained  10^ 

Hard  by  her  pleasant  bow^r. 
With  grateful  heart  and  careful  hand 

Rearing  each  scented  flow'r. 


I 

M 
X 
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1*0  call  a  blessing  on  her  hepd 
His  daily  prajer  shall  rise ; 

The  prajer  of  innocence  forlorn 
Snatch'd  from  the  lirink  of  nee. 


lie 


For  plants,  that  bloom  to-daj,  nii|r  ftde, 

And  sweeter  bloom  again  ; 
Bat  innocence,  tiiat  once  is  stain'di 

Shall  ne'er  its  Uoom  regnu 


lU 


^*; 


^1 '  '•   ' 


RIDDLE. 


1799. 


* 


From  Tweed's  rude  bs|nk  tpGeorgials  ispicy  fSwdesy 
Where'er  her  powerful  charm  £nr  Venua  spreadS): 
With  Tiewless  steps  and  gentle,  breath  I  roTe^ 
Daughter  of  Peace,  and  pledge  of  tender  LfOre. 
From  cheek  to  cheek,  from  lip  to  lip,  I  stray ;  5 

And  the  fine  nerves  my  thrilling  touch  obey. 
Born  on  the  blooming  face  of  young  Desire, 
I  liyaone  moment,  and  the  next  expire. 
Though  warm  to  touch,  though  lovely  as  the  day. 
No  eye  can  trace  me,  and  no  hand  delay.  10 

From  dark  Revenge,  and  Anger's  savage  eye, 
From  Hatred's  lowering  frown,  I  swiftly  fly ; 
But  with  the  tender  solace  of  a  friend 
O'er  pale  Aflliction's  couch  I  fondly  bend, 
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And  with  the  sweetness  of  a  uothcr^s  smile  1 5 

Of  half  its  pang  the  bleeding  heart  beguile ; 
And,  when  tierce  Passion  from  the  soul  retires, 
The  chernb  Peace  my  sacred  seal  requires. 
Bat  thou,  chaste  nymph,  who  seck'st  my  hidden  name, 
Know,  that  my  breath  can  stir  a  fatal  flame  !  20 

Bj  that  mobt  lip,  warm  cheek,  and  sparkling  eye, 
By  all  the  charms,  which  on  that  bosom  lie, 
Thpogh  LoTO  iuTite  and  Beauty  call,  beware! 
Nor  trust  the  tempting  poison,  that  I  bear  I 


WRITTEN 

Immediately  after  the  King's  escape  from  the  aiiempi 
made  against  his  life  by  Hadfieid. 


1800. 


Ip  there  are  Spirits  unseen,  whose  secret  eare 
Soothes  the  sad  bosom  of  tiie  weeping  Fair ; 
Whose  hands  immortal  guide,  where'er  thejr  moTe, 
Deserted  Innocence  and  hapless  Lore: 
Some  mightier  spell  protects  that  chosen  breast,  S 

On  which  a  nation's  hopes  and  safety  rest ! 
Then  let  us  bow  to  him,  whose  hallow'd  arm 
Has  girt  our  king  with  manj  a  potent  charm  ; 
To  him,  by  whose  command  utsLtea  fal)  or  rise; 
Who  rolls  the  storms,  and  calms  the  troubled  skies  I    10 
Nor  us  alone,  whose  grateful  bosoms  glow 
With  nearer  joy  at  the  arerted  blow ; 
But  all,  in  erery  dime,  whom  social  laws 
Bind  with  just  feelings  to  their  country's  cause ; 
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Who  dread  to  see  the  democratic  itorm  IS 

Confound  their  customs  and  their  hearts  deform ! 
O  dirice-lored  Sire !  the  public  Toice  shall  raise 
To  thee  the  hymn  of  unpolluted  praise; 
Not  that  on  each  wide  sea  and  distant  shore 
The  hand  of  heaven  has  crown'd  thine  arms  with  pow> : 
But  that  onmored  mid  Europe's  changeful  storm 
Thj  care  preserres  thj  countiy's  ancient  form; 
That  still  unshaken  hj  the  treacherous  school, 
Which  saps  the  principles  of  social  rule, 
Tl&ou  nerer  tum'st  thee  from  thy  sacred  hold,  2i 

Iduled  hj  falsehood,  or  by  threats  appall'd ; 
That,  while  in  tyrannous  Gallia's  bleeding  land 
Kapine  and  Vice  and  Power  go  hand  in  hand, 
The  pure  example,  which  thy  life  imparts. 
Corrects  our  morals  and  improves  our  hearts*  SQ 


TO     •  ♦  ♦, 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  BELOVED  RELATIOlf. 


TuotTGH  kindred  friendship's  dearest  form 
Had  fondly  wrought  a  mutual  charm^ 

And  doubled  nature's  tie ; 
Though  fate  has  dealt  a  bitter  day^ 
And  torn  that  social  charm  away ; 

Yet  check  die  painful  tigh  I 


O  !  if  those  balmy  tears,  that  fall, 
The  parting  spirit  could  recall, 

And  warm  the  silent  clay  ; 
Then  would  I  bid  them  doubly  flow ; 
Then  would  I  join  the  stream  of  woe, 

Lamenting  night  and  day. 


10 
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That  spirit,  here  so  truly  loved, 
To  scenes  of  brighter  joy  removed 

Still  casts  a  look  below  ;  l§ 

And  oft  at  hours  of  secret  pray'r, 
In 'dreams  of  rest,  will  oft  be  near, 

To  soothe  the  pang  of  woe. 

For  (if  above  it  tastes  of  care) 

I  deem  one  only  trouble  there,  ftO 

Which  damps  immortal  bliss  ; 
To  know  the  grief,  it  left  behind 
in  many  a  dear  and  kindred  mind, 

And  hear  their  rising  sighs*   . 

Nor  thou  forget,  that  mournful  here  U 

There  live,  who  mark  each  starting  tear, ' 

And  grieve  from  sympathy ; 
Whose  hearts  with  anxious  wishes  bam 
To  see  the  smile  of  joy  return. 

And  light  the  sparkling  eye  I  3(1 


ODE 

FOR 

THE    WA  R^ 

▲BI8XNO  out  or 
THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS. 

1804. 


The  metre  of  this  ode  is  Tummui,  not  strictlj  Petrurch^$fue  ;  for  I 
have  neglected  the  punctuation  between  the  ptedi,  and  have 
made  the  last  line  in  the  first  correspond  with  the  first  line  iA 
the  second,  which  Pctrarca  never*  did,  when  thf  y  consisted,  as 
in  these  stanzas,  of  three  lines  each.  I  hare  scropnloiisl  j  ob- 
served the  panctuation  between  the  piedi  and  immu,  and  the 
]aw»  most  sacred  to  Italians,  which  forbids  the  occurrence  of  a 
similar  rhyme  in  two  stanzas  of  the  same  ode ;  but  I  have  in  two 
instances  admitted  the  same  word  differently  inflected,  to  whidr 
their  strictest  critics  would  object.  Hie  conclusion  of  the  ode 
('which  the  Italians  call  npffsa  or  comiaio)  corresponds  in  form 
(as  was  customary)  with  the  sirima  orlastpart  of  the  stanav. 

1. 
O  Freedom,  (if  the  niipolluied  bays, 
Which  British  hands  entwine 

*  "  IT  una  delle  regola  di  Dante,  che  la  conoordanza  di  dua 
rime  vicine,  la  ^ual  ^  Uttdevolissan  neUaciiittsa,  si  dee  schhrariie 
piedi.**    Tasio,  la  Cavalttta, 

If  I  had  retained  the  punctuation  between  the  piedi,  I  should 
have  adhered  to  this  rule. 
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Around  thine  honored  brows,  hare  cbarmf  (o  pleme 
la  thj  distemper'd  jears)  undaunted  seize 
War'i  trumpet  from  the  shrine  S 

Of  thine  high  temple,  which  our  lirei  did  rake  i 
In  these  degenerate  days 

Thou  needs  must  sound  a  strain  most  fierce  and  loud, 
Bre  the  iifiid  sleep  of  careless  sloth  be  broken, 
And  the  world's  sufferings  wroken ;  10 

For  Trutii  and  Honor  rest  beneath  their  shroud, 
And  Peace  hath  like  a  treacherous  seamaid  sung 
To  lure  her  listeners  with  pernicious  tongue. 
% 
But  as  who  dreaming  from  his  fererish  side 
In  hour  of  troubled  rest  U 

His  spouse  torn  shrieking  bj  the  savage  arm 
Of  ruffian  outrage,  starts  in  wild  alarm  ; 
And  to  his  throbbing  breast 
With  wondering  rapture  clasps  the  sleeping  bride : 
So  Britain's  goodly  pride,  29 

(Which  lay  awhile  oppfess'd  in  horrid  trance, 
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Deeming  the  breath  of  frecbom  honor  stifled, 
And  all  her  glories  rifled 
By  the  destructive  force  of  hated  France) 
Started  to  arms  amain,  when  late  she  heard  tf 

Thy  \^  arning,  for  her  fame  too  long  deferr'd* 
3. 
Disarmed  hath  Europe  bow'd ;  on  every  shore,     ^ . 
Where  late  the  battle  roar'd 

Tumultuous,  Force  hath  rung  sweet  Freedom's  kndly 
And  Death  and  silent  Desolation  dwell :  30 

But  Britain's  stubborn  sword 
Still  guards  the  honors,  which  our  fathers  wore. 
So  when  with  wild  uproar 
The  banded  winds  some  woody  steep  assail,     ^ 
The  deep  sound  murmurs,  the  whole  mountain  quakes  ; 
The  crashing  timber  breaks, 
And  the  rent  fragments  load  the  rushing  gale : 
The  scath'd    oak    groans    beneath    the   thunderooa 

shock, 
Cut  still  unbent  o'ershades  its  native  rock^ 


4. 

0  God  of  battles !  if  thine  haUow'd  will  40 

Ordain,  that  Britain  fall, 
And  her  proud  towers  be  humbled  in  the  dast; 
Thy  will  is  law  to  us,  thy  laws  are  just : 
When  thy  dread  heralds  call, 

Her  sons  undaunted  will  their  fates  fulfill !  45 

But,  if  thy  right-hand  still 
Uphold  us,  sooner  shall  yon  raulted  sky 
Be  rent,  and  winds  upheave  this  solid  earth. 
Than  England*s  ancient  worth 

Beneath  a  proud  assailant  ranqiush'd  lie  I  50 

That  honest  Talor,  which  hath  made  her  great, 
Unharm'd  shall  save  her  mid  the  wrecks  of  fate. 
5. 

Thou,  whose  immortal  reign  is  stretched  abore 
The  everlasting  stars ; 

Whose  wrath  in  tempest  sends  thy  spirits  forth ;       55 
Whose  fiery  lances  hurtling  in  the  North 
Forbode  disastrous  wars, 

H 


When  kings  conflicting  to  destruction  more  ; 
.  Thou,  whose  all.kindling  Iotc 
More  wondcrous^  fills  each  breast  with  holj  awe;    OO 
Who  giT'st  the  night  its  phantoms,  scattering  dieadi 
To  bend  the  guilty  head 
With  horror,  and  enforce  thy  glorious  law  t 
Thou,  Lord,  shalt  hold  before  ns  in  the  fight 
Thy  shield  of  rirtue  and  thy  swoid  of  right!  65 

6. 
Nor  CTcr  do  the  tempests  rage  in  Tidn^ 
When  fata]  whirlwinds  speed 
To  do  thy  bidding!  Thou  art  our  righUhand^ 
Our  glory  and  salvation !  thy  command' 
Has  oft  in  Britain's  need  70 

Roused  the  blown  wares  to  guard  her  ancient  reign! 
Witness  the  stormy  mun 
Laden  with  wrecks  of  that  huge  armament, 
Which  erst  the  arch-fiend  in  wrath  from  proud  Castfle 
To  light  the  funeral  pile  75 

Of  our  Religion  with  Hell's  torches  sent : 


m 

Thou  ipak'st  in  anger;  at  the  KMind  tiie  WETog 
Shook,  and  Hell  trembled  in  iti  dec^pest  caT£8» 
7. 

Not  chance,  I  deem,  on  ^Christ's  allJudlow'd  4^7* 
Blew  that  tremendous  falast^  89 

Which  (when  the  ships  of  France  with  impious  |ioast  - 
Sail'd  forth  in  warlike  trim)  to  I^elaod^  •coast 
Wing'd  with  th^  yengc^nce  pass'd 
Curling  the  billows  o'er  tl^  watery  way. 
Thine  arm  with  strange  dismay,  95 

Thy  terror  scattered  them!  The  shaft  9f  Heaven 
Smites  not  n^ore  swiftly,  or  th^  j^rping  d^ath 
Of  Simoom's  +  fiery  breath. 
Than  dread  assail'd  them  by  thy  tem|>e8t  driven  j 
As  wrapt  in  sm^ke  the  doubtful  lights  pf  war  99 

JPlash'd  horribU,  and  battle  roar'd  a£ar« 
8. 

While  Freedom  wakes,  thf3  foe  ^mJI  nerer  slake 

*  Tbe  storm,  which  dispersed  the  iVench  arausneBt  Bear  Bantrf 
haj,  began  to  biow  on  Christmas  eve. 
t  The  bumiag  wind  of  Ah  jssinia. 
h2 
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nis  rage  in  Britdn's  sfiame  ' 

Victorious ;  nercr  was  her  ralor  broker, 

When  confident  she  dared  the  impious  stroke,  S)5 

And  mindful  of  her  faine 

Stretch'd  her  full  might,  and  bade  her  youths  a^ke. 

But  thou,  sweet  Freedom,  take 

That  charmed  trump  to  thy  resistless  hands, 

Whose  strain  can  well  inspire  with  living  force       100 

The  pale  and  breathless  corse ; 

And  ever  and  anon  her  slothful  bands 

Rouse  with  a  lengthened  peal,  whose  warlike  thunder 

Of  fatal  sleep  may  rend  the  bonds  asunder. 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  song,  105 

Though  reared  in  peaceful  shades ;  and  (if  the  foe 
Ask,  why  thcvirghi  Muse  war's  clarion  sound) 
On  unpolluted  ground 

Say  thou  wert  bom,  where  bloodless  rivers  flow  ; 
But  add,— The  guardian  sword,  ere  Britain  yield,  IIO 
Ucr  matrons  and  her  tenderest  maids  shall  wield. 


IMITATIONS. 


V.  35«— Brama  toda  a  montanlia,  o  som  marmura ; 
Rompemse  as  folhas^  ferre  a  serra  ergaida* 

Camoens. 

y«  43.«— Vlnca,  se  cos!  tuoi, 
Vinea  lo  Scita.— • 
— Irolertuoi 
Legge  son  ferma  a  noL  Filicaja. 

V.  69.— — Ttt  cres  diestra 

Salad  J  gloria  nuestra.  Herrera. 


V.  78— 


-A)  >uon  la  terra 


Si  scosse,  e  ne  muggir  I'ime  cayeme. 

Ghedino, 

y.  90.— Envuelta  en  humo  la  dadosa  lambre. 

Luptrdo  Lfonarda  di  ArgtmolM. 


SONNET 


DEATH  OF  Tilt  BAVARIAN  GENERAL  TILLY, 

trnO  WAS  KILLED  IN  1632,  BY   A    WOUND  RBCEITKD  f K  CONTBST- 
INO  THE  PA8SA0K  OF  TBK  LECH  WITH  OU8TAVU8  AOOLPHU8. 


T1LLT9  ^^^^  hopes  are  fidlen !  fay  tke  siretai 
Of  rapid  Lech  yictoriou^  cannoiis  roaf 
With  Swedish  Tengeance ;  on  the  adyerse  shore 
Fraught  with  thy  death  the  tollied  lightnings  gleam  f 

Yet  nor  those  hardy  yet^rans,  who  seem  5 

To  mock^  all  hinderance;  nor  those  tnoAths,  which  poar 
The  thundering  yoice  of  war  with  fierce  uproar  ; 
Nor  e'en  Gustayus  mars  thy  glorious  dftam. 

But  she,  who  met  thee  with  her  ghastly  train 
Of  murder'd  babes,  (a  pale  am!  yengcfnt  ghost)        10 
Sad  Magdeburg,  in  lieipsic^sf  dubious  fight ; 

*  The  Lcc)i  was  swollen,  and  deemed  impassable, 
t  Tlie  first  great  victory  gained'  in    Oermany   by  Gbstarus 
A^ipftas  was  over  6l6  «rfiiy  connramded  by  TUlj,  near  Leipsic, 
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And  with  herHeayen's  red  arm,  which  o'er  the  plain 
Spread  strange  dismajt  th^n  Vkiory  fled  thine  host, 
And  thj  bright  glories  sunk  in  fatal  night 

where  he  had  retired  from  the  ruins  of  Magdeharg,  after  humiog^ 
the  town  and  massacring  its  inhabitants,  to  the  nombir  of  ft$  or 
30,000  souls.  Tilly's  army,  at  first  successful,  was  seiaed  by  a  sad* 
den  panick.  Schiller  observes,  in  his  history  of  the  30  years  war, 
that  after  the  horrible  destmcticAi  of  Magdebarg,  the  good  iortime» 
which  Tilly  had  before  invariably  enjoyed,  forsook  him  altogether. 


SONG. 

Joy  to-night,  and  care  to-morrow! 
Dream  of  bliss,  and  wake  to  sorrow ! 
Grief  may  quicklj  fill  its  measure ; 

Fate  may  brightest  hopes  destroy : 
But  scarce  the  tear  can  learn  to  flow  ; 
And  scarce  the  tongue  can  talk  of  woe ; 
For  long  these  eyes  haye  beam'd  with  pleasure^ 
Long  these  lips  have  whisper'd  joy. 


Fondest  hearts  are  quickest  broken  : 
Blissful  words  are  easy  spoken  ; 
But,  when  fancy  bleeding  lies. 

Lips  are  mute  and  cold  as  clay. 
Yet,  though  the  voice  of  anguish  fail,^ 
The  eyes  be  dim,  the  visage  pale, 
Love's  glowing  passion  never  dies, 
Till  the  pulse  forgets  to  play. 


10 


15 


ANACREONTICS. 


Fairest  !  If  by  night  or  day, 
Ne'er  in  wish  from  thee  to  stray, 
Not  in  hours  of  lonely  leisure 
Eyer  woo  a  sweeter  pleasure. 
Than  to  bid  the  anxious  thought 
Dwell  on  thee,  with  rapture  fraught; 
If  to  deem  the  breath  of  youth, 
Pcrfum'd  by  thy  fragrant  mouth, 
Fresher,  than  the  gale,  which  blows 
O^er  the  dew-besprinkled  rose  ; 
If  to  hold,  that  who  might  rest 
Pillow'd  on  that  gentle  breast. 
Were  more  than  Eastern  monarchs  blest ; 
If  to  worship  thee,  and  swear 
None  are  sweet  or  good  or  fair, 


10 
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That  each  graceful  shape  is  rnde, 

Near  thy  perfect  image  yicw'd ; 

If  to  deem  thy  cheerful  smile 

Rich  with  charms,  that  might  beguile 

E'en  the  latest  pang  of  death,  2t> 

Be  the  surest  pledge  of  faith  : 

Think  not,  that,  when  doomed  to  part 

From  that  treasure  of  my  heart, 

These  fond  thoughts  can  e'er  forget 

Hours  of  bliss,  that  quickly  fleet ;  25 

Or,  when  billows  swell  between, 

Meet  with  joy  another  scene  ! 

For  to  roc  nor  tuneful  measure. 

Social  jest  or  dearer  pleasure. 

Joyous  *scem,  when  far  from  thee  ;  30 

In  whose  nature  sweet  and  free 

All  the  gentlest  Tirtnes  tic. 

Beauty,  mirth,  and  modesty. 

When  I  miss  thy  lovely  form. 

Beauty  loses  every  charm ;  35 
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Friendship  lacks  its  dearest  tie. 
Music  a!l  its  melody. 
Still,  wherever  thy  footsteps  stray. 
Secret  tows  will  win  their  way  ; 
Ardent  idshes,  bom  of  youth, 
Nurs'd  by  faith  and  constant  truth  ; 
And,  across  the  entious  sea, 
Wing  dieir  anxious  flight  to  thee. 


40 


TO 

THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  FRIEND 
THOMAS  BRIGSTOCK. 


Dear  lost  companion  of  my  earliest  joys ! 
If  lingering  yet  thy  spirit  haunt  the  fields, 
Where  blithesome\>nce  we  stray'd,  and  young  in  car6| 
Thou  se'cst  me  still  unchanged ;  this  mindful  heart 
From  all  the  pomp  and  turmoil  of  the  world  5 

Still  faithful  turns  to  thee ;  and  oft  retires 
In  the  dark  covert  of  some  aged  grove, 
To  muse  with  solitude  and  sad  regret : 
Wliat  time  the  nightingale  in  shady  brake, 
AVhere  the  low  hazel  or  the  tangled  thorn  10 

Veils  her  from  vulgar  eye,  with  querulous  note 
AVurbles,  as  mindful  of  a  gentle  friend. 
And  soothing  is  her  lay,  to  one,  who  grieves 
In  placid  sorrow,  at  the  fall  of  eve 
Marking  the  ruddy  light  that  fades  away,  15 

And  the  still  moonbeam  steal  upon  the  leaves. 
How  oft  retiring  from  the  giddy  crowd 
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At  sober  evening,  when  the  setitng  sun 

Skirted  the  western  clouds  with  Yaried  \ighif 

We  mused  unseeA  upon  the  goodly  forms  ^ 

Of  smiling  nature !  Sometimes,  when  the  year 

Put  forth  its  budding  charms,  we  lo?'d  to  mark 

The  pale  anemone,  that  softly  rear'd 

Its  modest  head  beneath  the  leafless  brake, 

Delightful  herald  of  returning  spring*  U 

Then  as  we  saw  the  year  roll  slowly  on 

Breathing  new  sweets,  and  opening  fresh  delight 

Of  shade  and  pasture,  bloom  and  luscious  fruit, 

Led  by  delosiTe  raptBre  oft  we  stretched 

Our  anxious  thoughts  into  the  viewless  maze  30 

Of  that  wide  world,  through  which  our  journey  lay 

Doubtful  and  distant ;  now  with  sorrow  dark, 

Now  gilded  with  bright  hopes  and  fancy  gay. 

But  ever  as  I  mark'd  the  secret  hand 

Of  baneful  sickness,  slow  and  unrestrained,  36 

Prey  on  thine  altered  form,  (which  late  had  glow*d 

With  beauty  and  with  strength  above  thy  peers) 


no 

A  bodeful  tear  would  rush  into  mine  eyes ; 

And  a  wild  thought  would  beat  against  mjr  heart 

That  life's  eventful  journey  must  be  trod  40 

AVithout  that  loved  companion,  whom  my  loul 

Had  chosen  in  the  guileless  hour  of  youth  ; 

Who  should  with  me  have  stretchM  the  towering  wbig 

E'en  to  Ambition's  height ;  and  should  (if  ere 

Propitious  Fortune  smiled)  hare  shardO  the  meed     45 

Of  that  fair  fame,  we  panted  to  deserve. 

Thy  lamp  soon  wasted  ;  it  had  barnt  too  bright, 

And  sunder'd  the  frail  tenement  of  life, 

That  bhrovnlcd  its  pure  beams.     O  !  thou  art  gone ; 

Thy  grave  has  long  been  strewn  ;  and  those,  who  erst 

Sported  with  thee  in  youth  or  tum'4  the  page 

Of  infant  learning,  have  well  nigh  forgot 

That  once  thou  wcrt,  and  didSt  in  all  cxcell. 

But  never  from  this  breast,  this  mindful  soul. 

Shall  pass  thine  image,  which  is  graven  there  55 

With  friendship's  first  impression ;  nor  the  thought 

Of  those  delightful  days,  when  life  was  now,    * 


Ill 

And  we  together  cuU'd  its  budding  sweets 
Careless  of  coming  woe.     Bat  ne'er  for  thee 
Fftle  sorrow  spread  her  melancholy  board  ;  60 

Thou  ne^er  didst  taste  of  grief.    The  tender  down 
Of  manhood  scarce  had  tinged  thj  blooming  cheeky 
When  the  cold  hand  of  all-consuming  death 
Nipp'd  thy  fair  promise.     Thou  didst  ne?er  learn 
The  treachery  of  joy,  the  loss  of  friends,  63 

The  pangs  of  hi^plcss  lo?e :  thy  glowing  heart 
Imagined  days  of  rapture,  fondly  dream'd 
Of  more  than  mortal  charms  ;  nor  ever  waked 
To  wipe  fell  sorrow's  tear  z^— *for  few  are  they, 
Whose  earliest  fancy  crowns  their  days  with  joy ;     TO 
But  oft  through  woe,  and  anguish,  and  despair, 
Man  wanders  towards  the  port  of  tranquil  bliss. 
Thou  didst  not  hear  the  deadly  cry  of  France, 
Which,  like  the  crash  of  an  upbreaking  world 
Appaird  all  Europe,  from  the  utmost  bound  73 

Of  Finisterre  to  Moscow's  forests  hoar. 
And  shook  old  Occan*s  reign;  thou  didst  not  see 
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The  impious  Fiend  of  deino<^raiic  war 

Let  loose  its  havoc,  tearing  from  their  base 

The  monuments  of  power,  the  massive  seats  80 

Of  ancient  empire  and  religions  sway ; 

Thou  didst  not  mark  from  every  mangled  realm 

The  pang  of  horror  vibrate  to  the  heart 

Of  thy  dear  country  ;  else  the  piteous  groan 

Of  sullied  Freedom  and  dismembered  states  85 

Had  rung  e^en  to  thy  soul.     For  thou  wast  kind  • 

In  nature,  and  thy  breast  would  throb  to  hear 

Of  high  atchievemcnts,  and  the  valor  old 

Of  cliicfs  recorded  in  historic  page, 

Who  by  fair  deeds  and  fafbnorable  strife  60 

Upheld  our  England's  fame.     Therefore  I  deem^ 

Though  torn  untimely  from  our  fond  embrace, 

Thre  blest  above  thy  peers ;  whose  sleep  of  death 

(  Kro  fate  had  dealt  one  night  of  restless  woe) 

Stole  unpcrcciv^d  on  thy  delighted  youth.  95 

TR£i   SlfD. 

JOYCh.  COLD,    miNTSR,   SHOK-LANI. 
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SKIRNER'S  EXPEDITION. 


From  the  old  Icelandic  in  SamtauPi  Edda. 


1805. 

Fretr,  son  of  Niorder,  dwelt  in  Hlidskialf,  and 
discerned  the  whole  world.  He  looked  towards  Jotun. 
heim*,  and  there  he  saw  a  beautifol  Tirgin,  going  to 
bower  from  the  hall  of  her  father.  Hence  was  his 
mind  gricTOusly  affected.  His  attendants  was  named 
Skimer.  Niorder  bade  him  ask  for  a  conference  with 
Frejr.     Then  Scadaj:  sung. 

"  Skimer,  arbe  !  and  swiftly  mn, 

Where  lonely  sits  our  pensire  son  ! 

Bid  him  to  parley,  and  enquire, 

Gainst  whom  he  teems  with  sullen  ire.'* 


*  For  an  account  of  Jotunheim,  the  Jotuns,  Thuni,  Vani,  Al^l, 
and  Asi,  see  part  1st,  notes  on  the  Song  of  Thrym. 
t  Scovodnn^  literally  shoe-swain. 
%  Scada  was  the  wife  of  Niorder. 


SK1RX£R   stmg. 
''*•  III  words,  I  foar,  my  lot  will  prwe,  6 

If  I  thy  son  attempt  to  move ; 
If  I  bid  parley,  and  enquire^ 
Why  teems  his  soul  with  saTSge  ire.'* 

SKiBSEil  MUng. 

«'  Prince  of  the  Gods  and  first  ia  fight^ 

Speak,  honor'd  Freyr,  and  tell  Bie  rigkk !  !• 

Why  spends  my  Lord  the  tedious  day 

Ia  his  lone  hall  to  grief  %  prey  ?*' 

VRKTB  SUngm 

<^  0  how  shall  I,  fond  youth,  disGlos# 
To  thee  my  bosom^s  heavy  woes  2 
The  ruddy  God  shines  erory  day,  1  jr 

But  dull  to  me  his  cheerful  ray.'* 
SKIRNER  sung, 

<<  Thy  sorrows  deem  not  I  so  great. 

That  tiion  the  tale  shouldst  not  relate. 
.  Together  sported  we  in  youth, 

And  well  may  trust  each  other's  truth."  39 
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rRETR  iung. 
**  In  Gymcf's  court  I  taw  licr  moTe, 
The  maid,  who  fires  my  breast  with  Ioto. 
Her  snow-white  arms  and  bosom  fair 
Shone  lordy,  kindling  sea  and  air. 
Dear  is  she  to  mj  wished  mOre,  25 

Than  ere  was  maid  Xo  joutii  belore: 
Bttt  •Gods  and  Elft,  I  wot  It  weU, 
Forbid,  that  we  together  dwell.'* 

MKiitjrEB  iung. 
^^  Grif  o  me  that  horse  of  woaderous  breed 
To  cross  the  nightly  flamei-  with  speed;  30 

And  that  sdJT-braBdish'd  sword  to  smite 
The  giant  race  with  strange  affright? 

rnsYR  9ung. 
^^  To  thee  I  give  this  wonderous  steed 

To  pass  the  watchful  fire  with  speed; 

*■■■  ■■■.         i.i  .  ■■ 

*  An  sRd  Am. 

t  The  bower  of  Gcrda  ivM  Mrtoaodtd  with  fire,  like  diat  of 
Brjalulda,  wJKwe  hinety  ii  teleted  M ieagtkiatiHi  aeteei 


And  tliis,  Mhich  borne  by  Taliant  wight  35 

Sclf-brandish'd  will  his  foemen  smite." 
SKIRNER  addressed  his  horse. 
^'  Dark  night  is  spread ;  'tis  time,  I  trow, 
To  climb  the  mOuntaiRs  hoar  with  tnow. 
Both  shall  return,  or  both  remain 
In  durance  by  the  giant  ta'en."  40 

Skirner  rode  into  Jotunheim  to  the  court  of  Gymer  : 

furious  dogs  were  tied  there  before  the  door  of  the 

wooden  enclosure,  which  surrounded  Gerda's  bower. 

He  rode  towards  a  shepherd,  who  was-  sitting  on  a 

mound,  and  addressed  him  : 

^^  Shepherd,  who  sittest  on  the  mound. 
And  turn'st  thy  watchful  eyes  around. 
How  may  I  lull  diese  bloodhounds,  say ! 
How  speak  unharm'd  with  Gymer's'may*  !'• 

THE  SUEPBEIID  SUng 

^'  Whence,  and  what  art  thou  ?  doom'd  to  die,  .45 
Or  dead  re  vis  i  test  the  sky  ? 

*  MayiUiaid* 


For  ride  by  nighty  or  ride  by  day, 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  come  to  Gy mer's  may.'* 

SKIRXER  sung. 
**  I  gricTC  not,  I ;  a  better  part 
Fits  him,  who  boasts  a  ready  heart  60 

At  hour  of  birth  our  lives  were  shaped ; 
The  doom  of  Fate  can  ne'er  be  scaped."  ' 

CEHDA  sung, 
^^  AVhat  sounds  unknown  mine  cars  invade, 
'Frighting  this  mansion's  peaceful  shade? 
The  earth's  foundation  rocks  withal,  55 

And  trembling  shakes  all  Gymer's  hall.*' 

TUE  ATTENDANT  SUHg, 

^^  Dismounted  stands  a  warrior  sheen  ; 
His  courser  crops  the  herbage  green." 
GERDA  sung, 

^  Haste,  bid  him  to  my  bower  with  speed, 
To  quaff  unmix'd  the  pleasant  mead :  60 

And  good  betide  us  !*  for  I  fear 
My  brother's  murderer  is  near.— 

*  Tbe  duties  of  liospitality  were  hcldko  sacreJ  amongst  the  nor- 


AVhat  art  thou?  £lf,  or  Auan  son  ? 
Or  from  the  wiser  Vanums  sprung  ? 
Alone  to  Tisit  our  abode  69 

O'er  bickering  flames  why  hast  thou  rod«?'' 

"  Nor  Elf  am  I,  nor  Asian  son ; 

Nor  from  the  wiser  Vanians  sprung : 

Yet  o'er  the  bickering  flames  I  rode 

Alone  to  visit  jour  abode.  fO 

Eleven  apples  here  I  hold, 

Gerda,  for  thee,  of  purest  gold  ; 

Let  this  fair  gift  thy  bosom  move 

To  grant  young  Freyr  thy  precious  love." 

CEHDA  iung. 
^'  Eleven  apples  take  not  I  75 

From  man,  as  price  of  chastity  ! 
While  life  remains,  no  tongue  shall  tell, 
That  Freyr  and  I  together  dwell." 


thorn  nations,  that  Gerda  would  not  refute  tdmittance  to  Skinier» 
though  she  imagined  huu  to  be  her  greatest  euemy. 


tiUBNEM  mmg* 
^^  Gerda,  for  thee  this  wbnderoos  ring 
Bamt  on  young  Balder's  pile  I  bring ; 
On  each  ninth  night  shall  other  dght 
Drop  from  it,  all  of  equal  urdght" 
G£BDA  sung* 
*^  I  take  not,  I,  that  wonderons  ring, 
Though  it  from  Balder*s  pile  yon  bdng. 
Gold  lack  not  I  in  Gymer's  bower  ; 
Enough  for  me  my  father's  donrer." 

smiRNEM  Bung. 
^^  Behold  this  bright  and  slender  b^and 
Unsheathed  and  glittering  in  my  hand ; 
Deny  not,  maiden !  lest  thine  head 
Be  severed  by  the  trenchant  blade." 

GERDd  sung. 
<^  Gerda  will  ne'er  by  force  be  led 
To  grace  a  conqueror's  hateful  bed ; 
But  thiS)  I  trow,  with  main  and  might' 
Gymer  shall  meet  thy  boast  in  fight" 


SO 
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SKJBSEM   SUttgi 

''  Behold  this  bright  and  slender  brand  '95 

UnshcathM,  and  glittering  in  my  hand  !    . 

lain  by  its  edge  thy  sire  shall  lie ; 
That  giant  old  is  doom'd  to  die.  * 

E'en  as  I  list,  the  magic  wand 
Shall  tame  thee  !  Lo,  with  charmed  hand  100 

I  touch  thee,  Maid  I  There  shalt  thou  go, 
Where  never  man  shall  learn  thy  woe. 
On  some  high  pointed  rock  forlorn 
Like  eagle*  shalt  thou  sit  at  morn ; 
Turn  from  the  world's  all-cheering  light,  103 

And  seek  the  deep  abyss  of  night : 
Food  shall  to  thee  more  loathly  shew, 
Than  slimy  +serpent  creeping  slow. 
When  forth  thou  com'st,  a  hideous  sight, 
Each  wondering  eye  shall  stare  with  fright.  1 10 

*  Eagles  arc  said  to  sit  without  moving  fof  «  long  tiuic  upcm  some 
high  eminence  in  the  morning. 

t  Per  naps  alluding  to  tl^e  serpent  of  Midgard  in  tUc  Icelandic 

M^tliology. 


By  all  obsen'd,  yet  sad  and  lone ; 

^Mdngst  shivering  ^Thursians  wider  known^ 

Than  him,  who  sits  unmoy'd  on  high 

The  +Guard  of.heaven  with  sleepless  eye.  ( 

Mid  charms,  and  chains,  and  restless  woe^  116; 

Thy  tears  with  doable  grief  shall  flow.      '    . 

Now  seat  thee,  Maid,  while  I  declare 

Thy  tide  of  sx^rrow  and  despair. 

Thy  bower  shall  be  some  Giant's  cell, 

Where  phantoms  pale  shall  with  thee  dwell.  120 

Each  day  to  the  cold  Thursian's  hall 

Comfortless,  wretched,  shalt  thou  crawl; 

Instead  of  joy  and  pleasure  gay 

Sorrow  and  tears  and  sad  dismay ; 

With  some  three-headed  Thursian  wed,  1 25 

Or  pine  upon  a  lonely  bed. 

From  morn  till  morn  love's  secret  fire 

Shall  gnaw  thine  heart  with  vain  desire  ; 

.  *  Hrim-tliunar.  Hrim  (AngUcerimc)w9itpokisn\rith;iguttaTU, 
-aspiration;  and  probabljr  Crim-tartary,  the  former  seat  of  the  Am, 
was  so  called  from  its  cold. 

t  lleiiadallar.     See  part  1st,  p.  38. 
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Like  barren  root  of  tldstle  pent 

In  some  high  ruin'd  battlement.  1  Xf 

O'er  shady  hill,  through  greenwood  round, 
I  sought  this  wand ;  the  wand  I  found. 
Odin  is  wroth,  and  nighty  Thor ; 
E'en  Freyr  shall  now  thy  name  abhor* 
But  ere  o'er  thine  ilUfated  head  135 

The  last  dread  curse  of  Ilearen  be  spread. 
Giants  and  Thursians  far  and  near, 
Suttungur's  *son6,  and  Asians,  hear, 


*  Suttangur,  the  8on  of  Gilluig>  was  a  giant*  and  |>ossesscd  the 
liquor  of  poetry,  which  he  had  gained  from  the  Dwaifi.  ititidBted 
in  the  £dda,  (llesenius*s  edition,  c.  60,  ^-c*)  that  the  Am  and  Vani> 
having  been  long  at  war,  made  peace,  and  spit  into  a  rase.  From 
this  the  Gods  formed  Kuaser,  a  person  of  evceding  learning ;  aad 
the  Dwarfs  mixed  his  blood  with  honey,  and  so  made  the  liquor  of 
poetry.  The  Vani  were  a  Grecian  colony,  and  this  fable  aeons  ta 
imply,  that  both  the  learning  and  the  poetry  of  the  North  was  part- 
ly of  Greek  origin.  Odin,  under  the  feigned  name  ofBolTerV,en- 
terad  into  the  service  of  Bauge,  brother  of  Sattimgnrr  and  dnak 
up  the  liquor.  A  small  quantity  of  it,  which  h«  spilt*  wai  sGatttred 
amongst  men.  It  is  observable,  that  the  nameof  5ttf(ttiig«r,  from 
wliom  Odin  gaintwl  this  liq«or,  may  denote,  that  he  deiired  Us 
poetry  from  the  Southern  tongws. 
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How  I  forbid  with  fatal  baa 

This  maid  the  J079,  the  fruit,  of  man !  140 

Cold  Grimmer  is  that  giant  hight. 

Who  thee  shall  hold  in  realms  of  night ; 

Where  slaves  in  cups  of  twisted  roots 

Shall  bring  foul  beverage  from  tile  goats : 

Nor  sweeter  draught,  nor  blither  fare,  145 

Shalt  thou,  sad  Virgin,  erer  share. 

'Tis  done !  I  wind  the  mystic  charm ; 
Thus,  thus,  I  trace  the  giant  form  ; 
And  three  fell  characters  below. 
Fury,  and  Lust,  and  restless  Woe*  1^ 

E*en  as  I  wound,  I  strait  unwind 
This  fatal  spell,  if  thou  art  kind." 

QERDA   sung. 

^^  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  warrior  bold  ! 

Take,  take  this  cup  of  crystal  cold. 

And  quaff  the  pure  metheglin  old !  J    1&5 

Tet  deopi'd  I  ne'er,  that  love  could  bind 

To  Vanian  youth  my  hostile  mind.'* 


\ 
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SKinNt^  sungf  ■ 
^^  I  turn  not  home  to  bower  or  ball, 
Till  I  have  learnt  mine  errand  all ; 
Where  (hou  wilt  yield  the  night  of  joy  160 

To  brave  Niorder's  gallant  boy." 
GERDA  sung* 
^'  Barri  is  hight  the  seat  of  love ; 
Nine  nights  claps'd,  in  that  known  grorc 
Shall  brave  Niprder^s  gallant  boy 
From  Gerda  take  the  kiss  of  joy."  165 

Then  rode  Skirner  home.     Freyr  stood  forth  and 
hailed  him,  and  asked,  what  tidings. 

<^  Speak,  Skirner,  speak,  and  tell  with  speed  ! 
Take  not  the  harness  from  thy  steed^ 
Nor  stir  thy  foot,  till  thou  hast  said, 
How  fares  ray  love  with  Gymer's  maid  V* 

SKIRNER   sung, 

*'  Barri  is  hight  the  seat  of  lore  ;  170 

Nine  nights  elaps'd,  in  that  known  grovo 
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To  bVave  Niorder's  gallant  boy 
Will  Gerda  yield  the  kiss  of  joy." 
FREYR  sung* 
^'  Long  is  one  night,  and  longer  twain; 
Bat  how  for  three  endure  my  pain! 
A  month  of  rapture  sooner  flies^ 
Than  half  one  night  of  wishful  iigh»»" 


175 


BRYNHILDA'S  RIDE  TO  HELL*. 


From  the  eld  ledmtdie  in  Samund't  Edda,  M.  5. 


1805, 

After  the  death  of  Brjnliilda  twofubertd  p9es  irvre 
constructed;  one  for  Sigurd^  and  that  was  burnt  first; 
but  Biynhilda  was  burnt  on  the  other,  and  the  was 
borne  on  a  rehide  tented  with  precious  doth.  It  is 
said,  that  Br)mhilda  went  in  this  yehicle  along  the  road 
to  Hell,  and  passed  bj  a  habitation,  where  dwelt  a 
certain  giantess.     The  giantess  sung. 

^^  Hence  araunt!  nor  dare  invade 

This  pillar'd  mansion's  rocky  shade ! 

Better  at  home  thj  needle  plj. 

Than  thus  our  secret  dwdling  spy ; 

*  Helyeg,  the  roid  to  Hell ;  or  perhaps  it  oaly  memof  ikefimerml 
road,  I  have  sabjotned  an  accooot  of  the  history  of  Brj^nbiUaf 
without  which  the  rerset  will  not  be  eatUj  onderstood. 
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0  ikiihle8i  head  of  Valland's  race,  S 
Oarest  thou  approach  this  charmed  place  ? 

Many  a  wolf,  that  howrd  for  food. 
Thou  didst  sate  with  human  blood  I'* 

MRTNBILDA  SUMgm 

^^  Maid  of  the  rock,  upbraid  not  me. 

Though  pirate-like  I  ploughed  the  sea!  10 

Those,  who  kenn*d  my  early  merit. 

Shall  erer  praise  my  lofty  spirit.'' 

GiANTSSM  $Ung» 

<^  I  know  thee  well,  ill-iated  dame ! 

Thy  sire  was  Budla,  BrynhiMa  thy  nme! 

Thou  didst  Ginka's  race  destroy,  IS 

And  tnm  to  plaint  his  kingdom's  joy  !^ 

BRYSaiL1>A  Mumg. 
^^  Hateful  head,  if  thou  wouldst  know, 

1  will  tell  my  talc  of  woe  ; 


V.  5.  "  ValUnd  i  Gallia  occidentalis  eC  maritima  plemnqiie  hAc 
•igDificatur  in  hiiloriiB  Arctoia."  M,  S.  Lex,—***  Vallir ;  GaUi^  ejtts^ne 
tegiooia  iacola.*    lb* 
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iTow  the  heirs  of  Ginka's  realm 

Did  my  pcrjnred  Iotc  overwhelm.  2^ 

Beneath  an  oak  by  mournfal  spell 

The  angry  monarch  garr'd  me  dwell. 

Twelve  years  I  counted  and  no  more, 

When  faith  to  Signrd  young  I  swore. 

Mongst  Hlyndale's  warriors  was  I  hight  25 

Hilda  clad  in  helmet  bright. 

Helmgunnar  old  this  arm  did  fell ; 

This  falchion  sent  his  soul  to  hell : 

Glory  I  gave  Audbrodur  youftg; 

But  Odin's  wrath  wax'd  fierce  and  strong.  30 

liis  powerful  wand  my  senses  bound, 

And  burnish'd  shields  were  piled  around ; 

And  he  should  break  my  sleep  alone, 

AVho  ne'er  the  breath  of  fear  had  known. 

AV'ide  around  my  strange  abode  35 

With  blazing  fire  the  forest  glow'd ; 

V.  22.   Monarch.    Odin,  or  perhaps  her  father  Budla. 
V.  23.  Thb  alludes  to  her  first  interview  with  Sigurd.    ' 
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And  none  miglii  pass,  though  wise  and  bold, 

Sare  who  should  bring  stern  Fofner's  gold. 

The  generous  lord  stout  Grana  bore, 

Whose  might  had  won  that  precious  store.  40 

My  foster-father  bade  me  wed 

The  stranger  to  my  lonely  bed  ; 

And  seem'd  that  youth  alone  more  bold, 

Than  all  the  chiefs,  that  Denmark  told. 

Darkling  we  slept  from  ere  till  morn,  45 

As  he  had  been  my  brother  bom; 

Eight  nights  the  peaceful  couch  we  shared, 

Nor  hand  was  stirr'd,  nor  touch  was  dared. 

Yet  hence  did  proud  Gudruna  say, 

In  Sigurd's  arms  Brynhilda  lay :  ^SO 

This  well  I  wot,  Brynhilda  ne'er 

Would  brook  their  foul  disloyal  snare. 

Women  and  men  were  bom  in  strife 

To  spend  the  anxious  hours  of  life ; 

V.d9.  Gnuift  was  the  hone  of  Sigurd* 


IS 

Now,  joined  by  death'i  all-healing  pow'r^  ..    ,5^ 

Sigurd  and  I  shall  jiart  no  more««*-  ..    ^ 

Giantess,  ataunt !"••..,•••  

"  Afier  ikk  (says  Nornt  Gesto  Sags)  i^  gimtru  MpMyr^gft(fiai)r» 


:  i 
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NOTES 

ON 

BRYNHILDjfs  RIDE  TO  HELL. 


These  rerses  are  imperfectly  quoted  from  tbe  Edda 
6i  N^ma  Crests  Saga ;  c.  8.  wberc  t.  t5  and  W  are 
omittedl' 

Heio  mic  Mir  i  Hlyndauiom 

^  '  Hildr  undir  hialmij  hvdhr  er  kunni. 
Tke  US*  in  the  museum  varies  also  in  sereral  lines^ 
some  of  "irhicli  are  evidently  corrupt :  for  instance,  in« 
itetJi  of  Fafnisdynuj  the  pilhw  of  Fofner,  the  MS. 
gites  Gull  tha  er  undFafni  loy  the  gold  that  lay  under 
Fqfner  ;  which  is  deaHy  an  explanation,  that  has  crept 
into  the  text 

The  verses  in  Noma  Gests  Saga  are  prefaced  by  the 
foUowiilg  introduction.—^^  When  BrynhUda  was  car* 
ried  out  to  be  burnt,  she  was  borne  near  some  rocks* 
g2 
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A  giantess  dwelt  there ;  her  complexion  was  swarthj, 
and  she  was  standing  in  a  skin  garment  before  the  en« 
trance  of  a  care.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  long  wand^ 
and  she  said ;  TTiis  will  I  add  to  thy  pile,  Brynhilda  ;. 
and  it  had  been  better^  thou  hadst  been  burnt  alioefor 
thy  foul  deeds  y  who  didst  let  sk^  Sigurd  FqfnisbanOj  a 
man  so  illustrious^  Often  was  I  propitious  to  Atnr,  mnd 
therefore  will  J  sing  vengeful  words  against  thee^  thai 
thou  may  St  become  mor,e  hateful  to  ally  who  shall  kewf 
what  is  said  of  thee.  After  that  Brynhilda  and  ^be 
giantess  began  to  utter  kicantatipns  against  &^h  other." 

The  tragic  history  of  Signrd  and  Brynhilda  (properly  , 
Brynhildr)  is  told  at  length  in  the  unpublished  part  of 
Sxraund^s  Edda,  and  in  Volsunga  Saga ;  from  which  I 
have  abridged  ap  accountji  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  these  stanzas  intelligible.    . 

Sigurd,  son  of  Hiordys  and  king  of  Sigmund,  wai( 
educated,  according  to  the  old  Northern  custom,  by  his 
foster-fathcr,  whose  nam^  was  Reigin.  The  father  of 
Reigin  had  possessed  a  ring  and  a  wonderoua  stojre  o( 
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gtid,  whidi  Odin  had  taketifrom  the  dwirf  Aiidnki*^^ 
who  had  foretold  that  it  would  prove  the  bane  of  all^ 
who  ihould  acquire  it  Fofner^  the  brother  of  Rdgiii, 
•lew  his  fiifher)  atid  took  possession  of  all  thiit  treasure. 
It  is  said  in  Volsunga  Saga,  that  <^  after  that  lie  becanle 
so  savage,  that  he  kept  aloof, '  and  liaffered  none  but 
himself  to  enjoj  his  wealth;  and  that  he  became  at  lait 
the  worst  of  serpents,  and  lay  upon  the  treasure.^' 
Mttch  has  been  said,  and  manj- ingeniou»  suggestions 
have  been  advanced,  concemfaig  the  dragons  of  fabnions 
history,  who  watched  over  treasures  and  imprisoned 
damsels.  It  appears  in  Vobnnga  Saga,  that  it  was  a 
liguratlTe  expression ;  for  Reigin  says  therein  to  Sigurd, 
speaking  of  his  brother  Fofner,  <<  Thad  kr  ecke  voxtur 
epier  hmtte  lingortMf  og  er  giori  of  miklu  meirra  en 
er,"  s'.  e.  ^^  He  is  not  actaally  shaped  after  the  fashion 
of  Asnake,  and  much  more  hath  beeif  made  of  this,  than 
is  true.''  Sigurd  bore  the  device  of  iiserpent  upon  his 
shield,  after  he  had  slain  this  Fofner ;  towUchhewas 
•xdted  by  Reigin,  who  had  been  defrauded  of  his  share 


in  his  father's  treuare^  After  the  perfonntiice  of  Chip 
feat,  which  procured  him  the  flumeme  of  Fufniibuuiy 
he  slew  Reigin  alsoy  who  ha4  iiKuiTf^  hill.iiMpi€i09> 
and  took  possessioB  of  all  Fofiier>  go|d«  Tb^.fjbrgfd^ 
ing  soathward  towards  the  French  frofftier^.  Aa  eravod 
at  the  mountain  called  Hindarfialli  and  ther^  he  beheU 
a  great  light,  as  of  flaming  fire^  which  biased  erentalim 
heaTcns:  and  when  he  reached  ijt|.  he  saw  a  fortificatioii 
of  shields,  and  abo? e  a  standard ;.  and  a  warrior  tagr 
within  hi  complete  armour.  First  he  took  off  thehelmnC; 
and  saw,  that  it  was  a  woman^  clothed  in  a.caat  ff  aaSy 
that  adhered  eren  to  her  skin.  Sigurd  renttbanaU 
from  head  to  foot,  aa  if  it  had  been  a  garment^and 
jiaid  that  she  had  slept  long  enough,  f  ^  Who,  is  Ihisj.'' 
(replied  she)  ^'  of  might  anfficientto  rend mj  armour^ 
and  to  break  my  sleep  ?  Art  tiiou  Sigurd  Slgmnndssoa^ 
and  bearest  the  helmet  of  Fofner,  and  the  sword  which 
slew  him  ?"  Sigurd  replied,  <^  I  am  of  the  raoe  of 
Volsung;  and  this  hare  I  don^  for  that  I  heard  thoo 
wert  a  rich  princess,  excelling  in  beauty  and  in  wiidomy 


and  that  woidd  I  Certify."  BrfUhilda  msirered,  ^<  f  trb 
ting^  Vontehdcd,  6neli^htHialmgiumar,  and  he  was 
Ady  batdfmicklemiglit^  and  Odin  had  prondsed  him 
theVfetdiy';  th^  othdi-'tras  Agnar  or  Andbrothei* ;  and 
I  YeQ  d  Hhdmgtinnat  in  fight;  bat  Odin  Itruck  mf 
head  With  the  sleep^r-thdrn,  and  said  I  shtinld  neter 
W  again  Tfctbrions,  and  should  be  her^ter  wedded  ; 
Ifti^t  irowed  strongly  ti^iunst  him,  nerer  to  be  wedded 
la  te^  man^  who  eonid  tear  J*  After  tills  Brynhilda^ 
hh9  was  deeply  slfflM  in  incantations^  conrersed 
ihtii  S^^ntd  on  mystic  and  moral  lore,  and  displayed 
great' wisdom';  and  Signrd  said,  <^  ^o  wiser  woman 
ka^ T  b^'eld,'  ited  tikee"!  swear  io  marry,  eren  If  I 
nlighC  ehnse  ibnohgst  ail  mankind;"  and  they  boili 
]^todged  thdr  faith. ' 'Then  Signrd  rode  away;  hit 
Shield  Was'^manyfeld,  afod  bdrnished  wilh  rnddy^ld; 
a-  dragon^  was  graren  oh  it,  dark  brown  abov^,  and 
W  bMlKaot  red'bdo'wV' and  OTfn  so  was  his  helmlet,  and 
MdcBe,'  and  Ynmitiirei'  His  breastplate  was  jtoUefr^ 
find  atf  his Krmonr  stndded  with  gold.  .He  b said 44 
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hate  excelled  all  mea  in  courtesy  and  Talor,  in  ijm* 
mctry  of  stature,  in  actire  exercises,  in  eloquoice  and 
wisdom :  therefore,  saith  Volsunga  Saga,  his  name  b 
celebrated  in  eTery  language  north  of  the  Grecian  te% 
and  so  it  will  be,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last.  Si^ 
gurd  rode,  till  he  arrived  at  a  large  town,  where  Hved 
a  prince  named  Heimer,  who  was  married  to  the  sister 
of  Brynhilda.  There  was  he  cordially  receiyed  by  them 
and  their  son  Alsvidur,  and  deposited  all  his  treasure* 
Meanwhile  Brynhilda  had  returned  to  the  court  of 
Ilcimer,  and  dwelt  apart  amongst  her  yirgins,  excelling 
all  women  in  works  of  art.  She  broidcred  in  gold  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Sigurd,  the  slaughter  of  the  serpent, 
the  rape  of  his  treasure,  and  the  death  of^Rdgin.  It 
chanced  one  day,  that  Sigurd  rode  into  the  forest  with 
hound  and  hawlc,  and  much  attendance;  and,  ere  he 
returned,  his  hawk  flew  up  to  a  tower,  and  perched  in 
a  small  window.  Sigurd  pursued  his  bird,  and  entered 
the  abode  of  Brynhilda,  where  he  beheld  a  maid  of  ex. 
ceding  beauty,  and  much  was  he  smitten  with  her  per- 


worn  and  her  faandyworjk*  Aad  wben  Sigurd  aune  to 
ball,  he  would  converse  with  no  man ;  and  Alsridur 
questioned  him  courteously  touching  his  sadness ;  and 
Sigurd  answered,  "  Good  my  friends,  hear,  why  I 
4Mn  thoughtful.  My  hawk  flew  into  a  tower;  and,  as 
J  would  take  him,  I  beheld  a  lovely  woman ;  and  she 
was  broidering  with  gold  the  feats,  which  1  have  per- 
formed." Alsvidur  replied,  ^'  Thou  sawest  Brynhilda, 
the  daughter  of  Budla ;  and  she  is  famous  in  war :  but 
lake  not  thou  thought  of  her,  for  no  man  would  she 
0rer  suffer  near  her,  nor  pour  out  the  wine  for  any 
one."  Sigurd  said,  that  he  preferred  her  to  all  women, 
and  that  he  should  try,  whether  she  would  deny  him. 
The  next  day  went  Sigurd  to  Brjuhilda,  and  she  re- 
ceived him  in  a  rich  apartment ;  it  was  hung  with  the 
costliest  cloths,  and  the  floor  was  carpeted ;  and  she 
lield  a  golden  cup,  and  bade  him  drink.  Sigurd  took 
her  by  the  hand,  ai^d  seated  her  by  his  side  and  kissed 
her,  saying,  ''  No  woman  was  ever  born  so  lovely  ; 
and  that  will  be  the  best  of  daj  s,  when  we  shall  be 
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imited/'  BrynbOda  replied,  that  she  wtt  teu 
filled  to  paas  ?her  life  in  warfare,  and  that  he  mut 
espouse  Gudmlia,  the  daughter  of  Ginhju  Bat  SigmA 
evrore  by  the  Gods,  that  he  would  marry  her  or  no  Me  r 
and  she  pledged  herself  likewise  unto  Sig«rd;  alkl  ll^ 
gaye  her  the  golden  ring  of  Andvare.  And  i^^Same  t# 
pass,  that  Signrd  went  to  the  court  of  Giuka^  bearll^t 
with  him  all  hir  wealth  ;  and  the  wife  of  Ginka  thought 
to  divert  his  lore  from  Brynhilda,  that  hetnight  eepotlift 
her  daughter :  and  she  gare  him  a  charmed  draft^  i^Mek 
when  he  had  drunk,  he  forgot  Brynhilda;  and  he 
abided  there  and  married  Gudrana,  and  her.  brotheia 
Gunnar  and  Hogni  were  his  companions  in  armi^ 

The  fame  of  Brynhilda's  beauty  had  long  readied  the 
court  of  Giuka,  and  Gunnar  resolred  to  win  her ;  and 
he  prayed  Sigurd  and  Hogni  to  accompany  him  on  hb 
journey.  They  first  visited  king  Budia,  and  then  pro* 
ceded  to  Illyndale,  where  the  damsel  dwelt.— Hdmer 
received  them  well,  and  told  them,  that  she  wonld 
marry  him,  ivho  could  ride  through  the  flaming  fire. 
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thatk^pmed  round  her  habitation.  They  lieheld  h^ 
loirer  ili^  with  gold,  aad  the  furnace  blazed  all  about 
it'  Chinaar  forced  hU  steed  towards  the  firo,  but  it 
fluted  Back;  and  he  requested  Sigurd  to  lend  him  hii 
kNM  Grana,  !but  Grana  would  not  stir  with  his  new 
gidot.  '  Then  Gnnnar  and  Sigurd  changed  steeds  again. 
Sigmd  held  the  sword,  which  had  shun  Fofncr,  and 
bmAid  on  his  golden  spurs ;  and  when  Grana  knew  the 
#p«lr^'  lie' rushed  into  the  flames;  and  a  loud  sound 
Hfioac^  apd  th  *  fire  raged  more  fiercely :  as  ft  is  told  in 
jUMpoeiCiry  of  the  Edda,  ^^  The  earth  gan  shake ^  and 
fhifyrmaee  bickered  high  towards  heaeeni  few  t$ofM 
Imoe  dor e4  those  royai  deeds j  to  ride  through  fir  tp 
MfrimgHfDer  fhe^ames.'  Sigard  smote,  (frana  z$ith  his 
emord;  the  furnace  siaekened  before  the  king;  all  the 
fUmeswere  laid  before  him,  toho  sought  renavofu  lie 
rede  with  the  gold^y  tehich  Reigin  h^d  possessed,'^-^ 

^Oold;  in  the  Icehndic,  hUk.  Bioroer,  in  Votsauga  SAga, 
lr<iiHi|ts.»r»  theMonct '  wkicb  does  not  accord  with  tii«  storj ;  aad 
I  do  not  ifDagine,  tbftt  the  word  can  bear  that  Mgnification.  |t  ineaRt 
ifUndor,  and  is  poetically  used  fot  goid.    la  the  JUS.  Lejucoo«  ia 
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And  when  SigUrd  hid  puied  the  furnace,  lie  foUrid  4 
splendid  manvion,  and  there  sat  Brjnhilda.  She  aikei 
what  man  it  was,  and  he  named  himself  GannarGlnka* 
son,  and  said ;  <<  Thou  art  my  bride  with  Ukf  rivsPft 
consent ;  for  that  I  hare  rode  through  the  fire,  ai^thott 
with  thy  fosterfather  Heimer  hast  conditioned**'  Brfm^ 
hikla  answered  monrnfully  from  her  seat,  as  a  awn  on 
the  salt-lake ;  the  sword  was  in  her  hand,  the  hefanet 
upon  her  head,  and  she  was  clothed  in  mail.  Hum 
nights  he  dwelt  there,  and  they  rested  in  one  iKsdy  but 
he  placed  his  sword  Gram  between  them.  He  took 
from  her  hand  the  ring  of  Andrare,  and  gave  her 
another  in  its  stead.  Then  went  Brynhilda  to  Heimeri 
and  told  him  what  had  befallen  her ;  and  he  said ;  <<  Sa 
must  it  be;  the  condition  shall  be  fulfilled.**  SIgiihl 
and  the  brothers  returned  to  the  court  of  Grinka;  and 
after  went  lung  Bndla,  and  his  daughter,  and  Us  von 


the  Mttseam,  I  find.  "BWc,  mitr;  in  EeUiprs  mmv  ;*  wlMi  I  k»- 
lieve  alludes  to  this  panose,  lor  tlie  word  does  not  occur  in  die  pW 

^hich  is  published. 
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Afla%flli  a  mighty  retinne ;  and  the  nuptials  were  hM 
witt  Idgh  solemnitj.  And  when  some  days  hadpassed, 
Signrd  recollected  his  oath  to  Brynhilda,  bat  he  held 
Us  peace :  and  Gunnar  and  BrynhUda  dwelt  together 
with  good  sport  and  banqueting. 

It  chanced  one  day,  that  Gudmna  and  Brynhilda 
went  forth  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Rhine;  and 
Brynhilda  went  into  the  deeper  water,  saying ;  ^^  I  will 
in  noWng  be  equalled  by  thee;  for  my  father  was 
snore  powerful  than  thine,  and  my  husband  hath  per- 
fenned  greater  feats,  and  he  rode  through  the  burning 
fire,  bmt  tiiine  was  the  serrant  of  king  *Hialfrec*"— 
Gndnua  answered  wrathfully,  ^  It  savours  not  of  wis- 
dom to  upbraid  my  husband,  who  is  renowned  as  the 
first  of  men :  and  ill  doth  it  become  thee,  since  he  lay 
with  thee  before  thy  husband ;  'twas  he  slew  Fofner, 
•ad  rode  through  the  flames,  when  thou  didst  thii^k  it 

*  Hialfrec  married  the  mother  of  Sigurd|  after  hii  ikther't 
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luid  tYccn  Gunnar :  and  he  slept  with  thee,  and  look  Bw 
ring  of  Andvarc,  and  here  mayst  thon  behold  it.**  Bryn^ 
hilda  saw  the  ring  and  knew  it,  and  the  paleness  of 
death  came  over  her ;  she  rctamed  home,  and  ffiakiO 
not  a  word  during  the  eyening.  And  Brjnhiids  fell 
tick,  and  kept  her  bed ;  which,  when  Gnnnar  heard, 
he  went  to  her,  and  questioned  her :  but  she  answered 
him  not,  and  lay  as  if  she  were  dead.  Whenhe-^ffei 
her  more,  she  said ;  ''  What  hast  thou  done  with'  thi 
ring,  I  gave  thee,  which  I  rcceired  from  my  father  Botfa 
at  our  last  parting,  when  thou  didst  come  to  him  wilk 
king  Giuka,  and  threaten  fire  and  desolation,  if  ye  ob* 
taincd  not  me  ?  AfteiMat  he  conyersed  with  me,  md 
asked  which  amongst  ye  I  would  chuse ;  but  I  ofiered 
to  defend  the  country,  and  to  lead  a  third  of  the  army 
to  battle.  Two  altematires  were  proposed  to  me  ;  to 
marry  according  to  his  will,  or  to  lose  lus  inheritance 
and  friendship  ;  and  he  said,  that  his  friendship  would 
be  better  than  his  wrath.  I  considered,  that  I  was  too 
weak  to  resist,   and  I  engaged  to  marry  him,  who 
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ihoiildiide  the  HorsfiGroiui  with  the  gold,  of.  Fofner, 
Wi  pias  Uirough  the  blazing  fire,  and  dftj.tlkwe^wbom.' 
Ijumed.  Now  did  none,  save  Signi^  da^e  to:ride 
Ijiroiigh  the  furnace;  for  he  lacked  not  couriq^e:  htt* 
kjlled  the  serpent,  and  Reigin,  and  five, jpttfa^  Jungs  ; 
Imi  thiSUf  Gunn^T)  wert  pale^  as  A  eorse;.  aad  art 
iieUier  lung,  nor  warrior.  And  I  vawiedtblemnly^ 
htfmtf  to  bestow  my  lote  on  the  most  oxGellflnt  alone, 
tad  Diat  was  Sigord ;  now  am  I  perjured,  andiihcrefore 
WiD  I.contriTe  his  .death."^-Gvnnar  Bqproaehed  her 
wMi  Oejinrder  of  those^  she  had.kiUedin^hattle  ;  and 
At  attempted  to  nlaj  him,  hat  Hogm  pnerehted  her  :• 
«»d  after  ihat  she.  reoMuned  s^me  days  withoi|t  food,' 
fill tfoAtio nobody^  ThenSigard we&ita Bryilhfld%' 
aodrsiild;.  If  Awake,  Brynhilda ;  thejon  shines  through. 
^Ihe.  whole  city,  and  tiiou  hast  slept  enough*  Cast 
Slide  thy  sorrow,  and  bejoyfui."— *<>  How darest  thou'* 
(implied  Brynhilda)  ^'  visit  me,  since  no  sum  hath  acted 
towards  me  more  treacherously  ?"--*<5  If  thou  deemest 
me  hostile,"  (said  Sigurd)  f<  thy  reason,  errs;  the 
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hasband  of  thy  choice  is  thine."—"  No,"  (answered 
she)  ^^  Gannar  rode  not  through  the  fire,  and  paid  not  to 
me  the  dower  of  slaughtered  chiefs.  I  wondered  at  the 
man,  who  entered  my  apartment,  and  I  thought  that  I 
recognised  thine  eyes ;  but  I  could  not  distingiush  with 
certainty,  on  account  of  the  coTcring,  in  which  I  was 
cuTelopcd  for  my  misfortune.  But  thou  didst  overthrow 
the  serpent,  and  ride  through  the  furnace,  and  not  the 
son  of  Giuka ;  nor  hath  my  soul  eyer  smiled  to  Gan. 
nar,  but  he  hath  been  always  hateful  to  me,  though  I 
concealed  my  disgust.  Sigurd,  I  well  remember  the 
oaths,  which  we  swore  at  Hindarfiall,  but  they  are 
broken ;  and  sooner  would  I  perish  now,  than  Tiolate 
my  faith  to  Gunnar.  I  chuse  not  two  husbands  in  one 
abode,  and,neTcr  shall  I  be  at  rest,  till  the  sword  be  red* 
dened  wKh  thy  blood.*'-*  When  Sigurd  had  departed, 
Brynhilda  excited  Gunnar  to  slay  him,  togetl^er  with 
his  child  ;  protesting,  that  otherwise  she  would  with^f 
draw  herself  from  his  bed,  and  return  to  her  own  re» 
latioos.  And  as  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of  womeO| 
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and  Gunnar  loved  her  passionately^  he  excited  his 
brother  Guttormar  to  perform  the  execrable  deed ;  fpr 
as  he  and  Hognl  were  the  sworn  companions  of  Sigurd^ 
thej  dared  not  inj ure  him.  In  the  morning  Guttormur 
entered  the  chamber  of  Sigurd,  who  was  sleeping  in 
tta  ams  of  Gudruoa,  and  slew  him ;  but  Sigard, waking 
with  the  deadly  wound,  smote  Guttormur  with  bh 
iwordy  and  they  both  perished.  Then  Brynhilda  or- 
dered a  great  funeral  pile  to  be  constructed;  and  she 
placed  herself  on  the  pile  with  the  dead  bodies,  and 
they  were  burnt  together  with  five  females  and  eight 
male  slaves,  whom  her  father  had  given  her :  for  thus, 
she  laid,  the  obsequies  of  Sigurd  would  be  fit  and 
honorable. 

V.  31.  ^'  I SkatalundiJ*^'^!  can  find  no  account  of 
this  word.  Peringskiold  in  Norn.  G.  Saga  translates 
it  ^^  Ille  mihi  caput  soporiferi  hasti  percussit"  In  the 
MS.  Skatalundi  appears  to  be  two  words.— XunJr 
is  a  grove. 
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V.  26.  '^  Hilda.''^^^  Brynhilldar  for  med  hialm  0|r 
brir\ju^  og  gieck  ad  Tigum,  og  thvi  var  htin  kollud 
firynhilldur."  L  e.  <^  Brynhilda  went  with  hdmet  and 
coat  of  mail^  and  sallied  forth  to  War,  and  therefore  was 
she  called  Brjn-hiida."    VoUunga  SagOj  c.  32. 

V.  47.  <^  Eight  nights.**  The  prose  account  s^ 
three  nights. 


DYING  SONO 

OF 

REGNER  LODBROCK. 


Trmilatedjhm  the  old  IceUmdie. 
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Regner  Lodbrock  wai  killed  in  794»  by  Tiperi  ipptis^  to  ^  irtnttid 
in  bis  breast,  baving  been  taken  prisoner  by  Ella*  in  NorUuim* 
berl«nd.«The8e  lines  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Hegner  in 
the  boor  of  death,  and  by  ma^y  penont  tbey  are  .bdiey«d  to 
have  been  really  his  composition ;  but  probably  the  account  it 
tme,  that  tbey  were  written  by  the  Scald  Brage,  after*  fab  deiithp ' 
at  the  request  of  his  widow  Aslaoga,  N.B.  I  haTe  opiitted  eight 
•tanas,  giving  an  account  of  various  engagements*  which,  from 
their  similarity,  might  be  thought  tedious. 

1. 
We  *smole  with  sWords ;  not*  long,  befo^ 
In  arms  I  reached  the  Gothic  f  shofe, 
To  work  the  loathly  serpent's  death* 
I  slew  the  reptile  of  the  heath ; 

*  Htugi^fii  vtfr,  we  hewed* 
t  Gothland,  in  Sweden. 

d2 
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My  prize  was  *Thoi*-;  frooL  Itkt  fig)it  i 

Mongst  warriors  am  I  Lodbrock  hight. 

I  pierced  the  monaier's  ^caly  vide 

With  steely  the  soldier's  wealth  and  pride. 

2. 
We  smote  with  swords;  iif  early  youth 
I  fought  by  Eyra'st  billowy  mouth.  10 

Whcco  high  the  echoing  bamtet  ruBg 
To  the  hafd  jaTelrn's  iron  tongue. 
The  wolf  and  goldet^fMbaSX  bird 
Glean'd  plenteous  harrest  of  the  tword. 
Dark  grew  the  ocean's  swollen  water ;  II 

The  raven  waded  deep  in  flaugftrter^ 

3.. 
We  smote  with  swords ;  ere  twenty  years 
Were  numbered,  in  the  din  of  spears 

*  Thora  was  guarded  by  a«!rp«Br,-  which  RegMr  tlew,  bsviRg 
protected  himself  against  its  poison,  bj  fleecy  brogues,  whence  he 
was  called  Lod-brock.    He  espoused  Thora. 

t  The  Sound. 

t  The  eagle. 


I 
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I  rear'd  my  armed  hand,  and  spread 
The  tide  of  battle  fierce  and  red.  30 

Eight  earls  my  weighty  arm  subdued 
Eastward  by  Dwina's  icy  flood ; 
There  the  gaunt  falcon  lacdE'd<Dot  food. 
The  sweat  of 'death  distaui'd  the  wave  ;    ^ 
The  army  tined*  its  warriors  brave.  '35 

4. 
We  smote  with  swords ;  fierce  flediaU-f!  ^nefBi: 
Mid  the  hot  storm  of  war  was  seen, 
When  IHelsing's  youths  to  Odin's  ball 
We  bade,  and  garrM  her  prowess  fall. 
Oar  vessels  plongVd  through  ifa^s  flood;     '  ^  30 

The  arrows  stung  ;  the  stream  was  blodd. 
Brands  grated  on  the  maSiy  and  tbrongli 
Qeft  shields  the  death-fraugfrt  hinces  flew. 


*  Tmc^,  lott,  led.  tyndL 
t  Hilda,  goddess  of  war. 
X  Melting,     Part  of  the  coast  of  the  galph  of  Bothnia. 
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5. 

We  srooto  with  swords ;  none  fled,  I  trow*. 
Ere  on  the  masted  galley's  prow  35 

Bold  Herraod  fell :  no  fairer  earl 
Did  e'er  his  bellying  sail  unfurl 
On  winged  fsteeds,  that  spurn  the  main 
Cleaving  the  seafowl's  lonely  reign ; 
No  lord  in  {stour  more  widely  fear'd  40 

To  distant  port  his  vessel  steer'd. 
That  glorious  chieftain's  glowing  heart 
In  fight  ay  sought  the  foremost  part. 
6. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  in  fierce  afiray 
The  warriors  cast  their  shields  away :  45 

By  rifling  steel  with  fury  driven 
Many  a  fearless  breast  was  riven ; 

*  J  trow;  Icelandic,  Hygg  tc,  I  think, 
t  Ships. 
^  Stour,  Icel.  ittpr^  war. 
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And,  midst  the  din,  from  Skarpa's*  rock 
Echo'd  tke  falchion's  sounding  shock. 
The  iron  orbs  with  blood  were  djed^  60 

Ere  sunk  king  Rafen's  youthful  pride. 
Hot  streaming  from  each  yaliant  head 
Sweat  on  coats  of 'mail  was  shed. 
7. 
We  smote  with  swords ;  near  Inder^sf  shore 
A  sumptuous  meal  the  rarens  tore;  55 

Nor  carnage  lack'd  to  glut  those  j;  steeds, 
On  which  the  sorceress  Vala  speeds. 
Twas  hard  to  'scape  unharm'd  that  day  : 
When  peer'd  the  sun's  first  dawning  ray, 
Shafts  saw  I  starting  from  the  string  ;  60 

The  bent  bow  made  the  metal  ring. 


*  Scmrpa  or  Skarfa  tkerium.     Probably  Skarp-ey  on  the  coast  of 
Konray.  From  sker^  a  r«ck,  and  skarpr/ sharp,  or  skarfor^sea-fowt. 

t  Indsr.    Probably  an  island  near  Troodhiem. 

t  Beasts  of  prey,  on  which  the  sorceresses  were  supposed  to 
dde. 
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8. 
We  smote  with  swoids ;  loud  clanged  the  plun. 
Ere  Ulla*s*  field  saw  Eysteinn  slain. 
With  gold  adorn'd  our  conquering  bond 
Strode  o'er  the  desolated  land ;  65 

And  swift  to  meet  each  helmed  head 
The  pointed  flames  of  arrows  sped : 
Down  many  a  neck  the  porple  gore 
Trickled  from  the  burning  sore. 

(St.  9, 10,  11,  and  12,  are  omiited.) 
13. 
We  smote  with  swords ;  near  Hadning's't^  bajr      7I> 
(Hilda's :{:  sport  and  Hilda's  fray) 
Every  noble  warrior  held 
High  in  air  his  charmed  shield. 
Bucklers  brast,  and  men  were  slain ; 
Stoutest  skulls  were  cleft  in  twain.  75 

•  UlUet.  ThesiteofUpsala. 

t  Hadmng'thtty,  Perhaps  io  the  Orkneys. 

t  Hilda,  goddess  of  war. 
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n*was  not,  I  trow,  like -wooing  rmt 
On  gentle  maiden's  snow^r  breaii. 

14. 
We  smote  with  swords;  the  iron  ilcet 
Against  the  shields  with  fiiry  beat. 
On  Northambria's  hostile  shore  80 

Ileroes  welter'd  m  their  gore : 
Our  foes  at  early  dawn  of  light 
Fled  not  from  tlie  Iport  of  fight, 
Hilda's  sport,  where  falchionb  keen 
Bit  the  helmef  s  sur£u3e  sheen.  '85 

'Twas  not  like  leissing  widow  sweet 
Reclining  in  the  highest*  seat. 

(St  15  and  16  are  omitted.) 

17. 
We  smote  with  swords ;  at  dawn  of  day 
Hundred  spearmen  gasping  lay, 

*  The  old  Northern  bouses  consisted  of  oue  laige  habitable 
room»  in  which  was  an  elevated  stage  for  persons  of  rank,  at  the 
end  opposite  the  door;  like  the  dait  or  high  table  in  our  College 
Halls.  Tbb  was  called  Aondreige. 
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Bent  beneath  the  arrowy  strife.  OOf 

Eg  ill  reft  my  son  of  life ; 
Too  soon  my  Agnar's  youth  was  spent, 
The  scabbard^-thorn  his  bosom  rent: 
The  whiles  each  warrior's  clashing  steel 
Contentious  rung  a  dreadful  peal  95 

On  the  grey  hauberks,  Hamder'sf  pride  ; 
And  our  bright  standards  glitter'd  wide. 
(St  18th  is  omitted.) 
19. 
We  smote  with  swords ;  at  mom  I  Tiew'd 
The  +fair-hair'd  prince  by  fate  subdued; 

•  Slidcr-tliom,  i.  c.  sword. 

t  Hamder.  An  ancient  warrior*  who  had  been  famona  for  bis  ar- 
mour. 

X  Fair-haird,  Uarfagran.  Wormius  sajs,  that  this  means  Harald 
Harfagcr.  A  more  gross  error  was  never  committed  by  a  learned 
antiquarian  in  the  history  of  bis  own  country ;  for  Harald  Harfogert 
the  I'uander  of  the  Norwegian  monarchy,  whose  reign  forms  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  that  country,  died  peaceably  in  his 
bed,  above  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Regner*  Bishop 
Percy,  iu  his  prose  translation,  has  copied  themistake  of  Wormius. 
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Gaj  Aarn,  (whose  voice  tbe  widows  loved,  100 

Whose  charms  the  blooming  virgins  moved) 

Fainting,  waning  to  his  end. 

In  Ila's*  sound  that  day  he  kenn'4 

Other  sport ;  'twas  not,  I  ween. 

Like  quaffing  from  the  goblet  sheen  105 

Fuming  wine  by  maidens  poor'd: 

Yet,  ere  he  fell,  the  battle  roar'd, 

The  fulgent  orbs  in  twain  were  deft, 

And  lifeless  many  a  kempf  was  left 

(St  20th  is  omitted.) 

tl. 

We  smote  with  swords  ;  the  sounding  blades,      110 

Ruddy  with  gold,  assaiPd  our  heads. 

In  after  times  on  :^ Anglesey 

Shall  mortals  trace  the  bloody  fray. 

Where  ni]da's§  iron  vesture  rung, 

Where  kings  roarchM  forth,  and  spears  were  flung.  115 

*  Ilm*8  sound.  Between  Scotland  and  that  island. 
•    t  Kemp,  soldier. 
^  Anglesey,  Aungols-ey. 
$  Uilda't  vt$ture,  coats  of  inaiL 


Like  iringed  -drtigoBi,'  ted  Wkli  gor# 
Our  lances  higg'd  along  the  shore* 
M. 

We  smote  with  nroids ;  what  fairer  fate 
Can  e'er  the  sons  of  men  await, 

Than  long  amid  the  battle't  blast  120 

To  front  the  storm,  and  fall  at  last? 
Who  basely  shuns  the  gallant  strife 
Nathless  must  lose  hb  dastard  life. 
When  waves  of  war  conflictiag  roll, 
'Tis  hard  to  whet  the  coward  seal  125 

To  deeds  of  worth  ;  the  timid  heart 
Wi!I  never  act  a  warrior's  part. 
23. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  this  deem  I  right, 
Youth  to  youth  in  sturdy  fight 

Each  liis  meeting  falchion  wield  ;  1 30 

Thane^  to  Uianc  should  never  yield. 

•  Tlianc,  Icelandic  Thcgn. 
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Suck  was  ay  the  soldier's  boast^ 
Finn  to  face  the  adrerse  host. 
Boldest,  who  prize  fair  maidens'  lov^^ 
Must  in  the  din  of  battle  more.  135 

W. 

We  smote  with  swords;  I  hold,  ihtd  all 
By  destiny  or  liye  or  fall : 
£ach  his  certain  hour  awaits ; 
Few  can  'scape  the  raling  Fate*. 
When  I  scatter'd  slaughter  wide,  140 

And  launched  my  yessels  to  the  tide, 
I  deem*d  not,  1,  that  Ella's  blade 
Was  doomed  at  last  to  bow  ray  head  ; 
But  hew'd  in  every  Scottish  bay 
Fresh  banquets  for  the  beasts  of  prey.  145 

25. 

We  smote  with  swords  ;  my  parting  breath 
Rejoices  in  the  pang  of  death. 
Where  dwells  fair  Haider's  father  dread. 
The  board  is  dcck'd,  the  seats  are  spread  ! 
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In  *Fio1ncr's  court  T^ith  cosdy  cheer  160 

Soon  shall  I  quaff  the  foaming  beer^ 
From  hollow  skulU  of  warriors  slain  ! 
Heroes  ne'er  in  death  complain  ; 
To  fVider's  hall  I  will  not  bear 
The  dastard  words  of  weak  despair.  155 

26. 
We  smote  with  swords  ;  their  fakhions  bright 
(If  well  they  kenn*d  their  father's  plight) 
How  :j:Tenom*fiird  a  viperous  brood 
Have  gnaw'd  his  flesh  and  lapp'd  his  blood) 
Thy  sons  would  grasp,  Aslaaga§  dear,  160 

And  Fcngcful  wake  the  battle  here. 
A  mother  to  my  bairns  I  gave 
Of  sterling  worthy  to  make  them  brave. 


*  BaldeT*t  father,  Fiolner,  and  Vider;  ▼arioos  nmines  for  0dm. 
t  Vider  was  Odin's  war  name.     Vidr  at  vig^m,  I  am  called  Vider 
ill  battle. — Grimnitmal,  tt»  48. 

I  Venont-fiU'd,  Eitor-fillii'. 

§  llegncr's  wife  by  a  second  marriage.     She  was  the  iUegitimaK 
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27. 
Wc  smote  with  swords ;  cold  death  is  near, 
My  ^rights  are  passing  to  my  heir. 
Grimf  stings  the  adder's  forked  dart;  ; 
The  vipers  nestle  in  my  heart. 
But  seon,  I  wot,  shall  Vider's  j:wand 
Fix'd  in  Ella's  §bosom  stand. 

My  youthful  sons  with  rage  will  swell,  170 

Listening  how  their  father  fell : 

daughter  of  Sigurd  and  Brynfiilda,  whose  history  I  have,  related  at 
leugih  ;  and  was  horn  after  their  first  interview.  Froni  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  song  of  Hroke  the  black  could  not  all  have  beea 
written  by  himself  in  the  6th  century ;  on  account  of  the  meotion  of 
Sigurd,  whose  daughter  was  living  at  the  end  of  the  8th. 

*  Literally,  "  It  is  quickly  passing  away  to  inheritance." 

t  Grim,  Icel.  Grimr. 

X  Odin's  wand,  i.  e.  a  war-spcar. 

$  "  At  the  cast  end  of  the  town,  (RippoHt  in  Yorkshire,)  and  not 
far  from  the  Minster,  is  a  remarkable  tumulut,  called  Aili's  Hit! 
or  Alla's  Hill ;  its  shape  is  conical,  the  circumfereiicc  at  the  baae 
being  900  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  slope  about  2t2  feet.  Tra- 
dition ascribes  the  raising  of  it  to  the  Danes*  From  its  base  to  the 
apex,  it  is  said  to  be  composed  wholly  of  sand,  gravel,  and  human 
bonef.  Ihoresby  asserts,  that  it  takes  its  name  from  Alia,  a  Nor- 
thumbrian king«  slain  in  the  year  867."  WorhofE^  Daya,  p.  I  SI* 
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Those  gallant  boys  in  peace  unbroken 
Will  never  rest,  tiki  I  be  wroken. 
M. 

We  smote  witii  iword* !  wkere  jaTelint  fly, 
Where  lances  meet,  and  warriors  die,  173 

Fifty  times  and  one  I  stood 
Foremost  on  the  field  of  Mood. 
Full  young  I  'gan  distain  my  sword. 
Nor  fear'd  I  force  of  adverse  lord  ; 
Nor  deemed  I  then,  that  any  arm  180 

By  might  or  guile  could  work  me  harm. 
Me  to  their  feast  the  Gods  must  call ; 
The  brave  man  M'ails  not  o'er  his  fall. 
29. 

Cease,  my  strain  !  I  hear  a  voice 
From  realms,  where  martial  souls  rejoice.  18d 

I  hear  the  Maids*  of  slaughter  call. 
Who  bid  me  hence  to  Odin's  hall. 


•  See  Part  Ist,  p.  89  and  119. 
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High.4ieated*«in  their  blest  fibodes 
I  soon  shall  quaff  the.driiik  of  Gods. 
The  hours  of  life  ha?e  glided  by ; 
I  Ml ;  but  imilii^  shall  I  die. 


lOO 


^  J  mndveigt ;  in  the  UgbjMty  ^-9l  the  high  Ubl«. 


THE 

SONG 

Of 

HARALD  THE  HARDY. 


Irom  iht  old  Icelandic,  printed  in  Bartholinut,  (AmtifuiUitiVmucef 
from  Kntftlinga  Saga, 

tn-  ••  sssssssssssssss 

1805. 


AIy  bark  around  Sicilia  saiPd ; 
Then  were  we  gallant,  proud,  and  strong : 
The  winged  ship  by  youths  impell'd 
SkimmM  (as  we  hoped)  the  waTes  along. 
My  prowess,  tried  in  martial  field, 
like  fruit  to  maiden  fair  shall  yield ! 
With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 
To  me  the  rirgin  plights  her  hand. 
Fierce  was  the  fight  on  Trondhiem*s  heath ; 
I  saw  her  sons  to  battle  moYe  ; 


10 


Though  few,  iip6h  that  field  of  deafli 
Long,  long,  our  desperate  warriort  itror^^ 
Toung  from  my  king  in  battle  slain 
I  parted  on  that  bloodj  plain. 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land  IS 

To  me  the  yitgin  plights  her  hand. 
With  Tigorous  arms  the  pump  we  pliedi 
Sixteen  (no  more)  my  dauntless  crew, 
And  high  and  furious  if  ax'd  the  tide  ; 
O'er  the  deep  bark  its  bitloWs  flew^  30 

My  prowess,  tried  in  hour  of  neodj 
Alike  with  maiden  fair  shall  speed. 
With  goldeti  ring  in  Russia's  land 
To  me  the  yirgin  plights  her  hand. 
Eight  feats  I  ken ;  the  sportife  game,  «    S5 

The  war  array,  the  fabrile  art; 
With  fearless  breast  the  wares  I  stem ; 
I  press  the  steed ;  I  cast  the  dart ; 
O'er  ice  on  slippery  skates  I  glide  ; 
My  dexterous  oar  defies  the  tide, 
x^ 


With  golden  ring  ia  Ruisia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand* 
tiet  blooming  maid  and  widow  say^ 
Mid  proud  Byzantium's  sonthcrn  walls 
What  deeds  we  wrought  at  dawn  of  daj  I  $i 

What  falchions  sounded  through  their  halls! 
What  blood  distain'd  each  weight7,spear  I 
Those  feats  are  famous  far  and  near  { 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand*  '40 

Where  snow-clad  Uplands  rear  their  head^ 
My  breath  I  drew  mid  bowmen  strong '; 
But  now  my  bark,  the  peasant's  dread^ 
Kisses  the  sea  its  rocks  among* 

Midst  barren  isles,  where  ocean  fbam'd^  45 

Far  from  the  tread  of  man  I  roam'd* 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  lier  hand. 


NOTES 


J'W^  SONG  OF  VfjOULO  THE  HARDY. 


No  relick  of  Icelandic  poetry  has  been  so  mangled 
mud  misconstrued  by  its  learned  translators,  as  the  song 
of  Harald.  The  Latin,  by  Bartholinus,  is  partly  erro* 
neons  ;  it  was,  howerer,  rendered  into  French  uncor- 
rected by  Mallet,  from  whom  the  bishop  of  Dromore 
drew  his  prose  translation.  The  errors  were  naturally 
multiplied  in  the  progress ;  and  at  last,  in  the  poetical 
translation  by  Mason,  (which  he  informs  us  was  in- 
tended as  ^^  a  specimen  of  the  first  ballad^  properltf  so 
eaUedj  now  extant  of  the  Northern  tongue  y")  not  only 
tiie  ideas  of  the  original,  but  the  historical  facts  alluded 
to  in  the  poem,  are  so  completely  perverted,  that  yery 
few  yestiges  of  the  Icelandic  ballad  are  discernible  in 
the  English. 
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I  have  not  been  fortonate  enough  to  procure  a  sight 
of  Knytlinga  Saga,  which  is  very  scarce ;  the  maan* 
script  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  imperfect,  and  the 
chapter,  which  should  contain  these  stanzas,  is  waning. 

The  first  of  the  stanzas  is  quoted  in  Hdmskringla. 
They  are  said  to  hare  been  composed  by  Harald  on  his 
return  from  Constantinople  to  the  court  of  Ul^f  Jtris. 
lelf  in  Russia,  where  he  married  his  daughter^  to  wl|€(]m 
the  burthen  of  the  stanzas  alludes. 

Tho  laetr  gerdr  i  Gordum 
GuUhrings  vid  mer  skolla. 
These  lines  are  carelessly  translat.d  by  Bartholinui| 
Aitamcn  virgo  Rutsica  me  respuit.  A  doubt  has 
arisen,  whether  the  Russian  damsel  had  rejected  or  ac* 
cepted  his  profered  love,  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
Terb  Icvtr^  which  has  the  same  opposite  senses  as  the 
Englibh  word  to  Icty  meaning  sometimes  to  hinder;  the 
Icelandic  word  Tho  has  various  significations ;  Pering^ 
kiold  iinders:ands  it  as  I  do.  Bartholinus^s  translation 
is  very  loose  \  gullhrings  is  quite  overlooked,  and  skoUfi 
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aot  •xplained.  Sdioning,  in  his  edition  of  Heimskrihg. 
U,  transljiteB  tke  lines,  Attamen  se  prtgbet  puella  in 
Gardis  aureis  uunulis  omata  in  mefrigidam.  It  does 
BOt  appear  b J  ttat  Tague  interpretation,  what  he  un- 
derstood SkoUa  to  mean.  I  can  meet  with  the  word 
mo  where,  but  in  this  song,  where  LoBtr  tkoUa  vid 
•ecnrs  twice;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  words 
wean,  conspnts  or  suffers  to  kiss.  In  the  MS.  lexicon 
in  the  British  museum,  Skolla  hliod  is  interpreted 
gannitus;  hliod  means  silence.  The  second  passage, 
where  the  expression  occurs  in  these  stanzas,  is  Nu  Icet 
€k  tkeidr  skoUa  vidsker^  L  e.  Now  I  lei  my  ship  kiss 
ike  bremkers  ;  Bsurtholtnus  renders  it  crepitate  ad  saxa 
in  mari  latentia.  In  that  passage  ket  means  dearly 
permHp  and  it  seems  very  improbable,  that  in  the  same 
song,  coupled  with  the  same  words  in  another  line,  ii 
should  mean  the  reverse.  I  shall  briefly  relate  that 
part  of  the  history  of  Harald  to  which  these  stansas 
allude. 

After  the  death  of  Saint  QkiYc,  king  of  Norway,  in 
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the  battle  of  SticklaMiid  (tituaiedi  kk  thtf  aoMbr  •! 
Norway  N.  £.  of  Troiidhiem)  in  lOSC^  Bmid  Hard* 
radr  his  brother  on  the  mother's  skfe,  then  15  years 
old,  remaiaed  concealed  in  the  hut  of  apeaiaiili  tiU  tk» 
tronnds  were  heaM,  which  he  had  rtoeited  ill  defcaaO' 
of  his  brother.  The  aezt  Bummw  he  ied  t»the  court  of 
Jarisleif  king  of  Garda-rike,  (a  part  of  AaMia,)  where 
he  was  well  receiTed,  and  remahied  sone  yiars.  la 
1034  he  preceded  with  the  foUowers  he  had  collected 
to  Coustandnople,  about  the  time  when  the  empreiM 
Zoc  raised  Michael^  the  PaphlagooiaD  to  the  throno 
and  bed  of  her  murdered  husband*  He  was  receiYed 
into  her  pay,  and  served  in  company  with  Georgiot 
Maniaces,  whom  the  Icelanders  call  Gyrgir:  bnl 
Uarald  soon  became  the  faTorite  of  the  army,  and  he 
retained  the  sole  command,  Georgius  having  returned 


*  Snorro  calls  him  Michael  Catalactat,  which  seems  to  be  a  cofv- 
fnsion  between  his  name  Paphlago,  and  that  of  his  successor  Michael 
Calaphatcs.  Their  reigns  having  been  very  short,  and  both  em- 
perors associated  with  Zoe,  the  confoskm  was  aatdral. 
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irith  Ae  few,  who  adhered  to  liim.  Harald  passed  o^er 
Wo  Africa,  where  he  made  considerable  conquests ; 
tad,  sabustmg  his  army  by  plnnder,  he  continaed  to 
reaoit  the  surplus  of  his  booty  bj  trusty  messeogers  to 
die  court  of  Jarislesf.  Uis  Tictories  in  A&ica  were  foU 
lowed  by  an  attack  upon  Sicily,  in  which  he  was  equal- 
ly raccetsful.  Haying  spent  sereral  years  on  this  ex« 
pedition,  during  which  he  fought  18  pitched  battles^ 
■ftd  reduced  many  fortified  places,  he  returned  to  Con* 
ftmtinople ;  whence,  after  securing  his  stipend  from 
4e  imperial  treasury,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  made  magnificent  offerings, 
and  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  On  his  return 
from  that  pilgrimage,  hearing  that  his  nephew  Mag* 
HUB  had  obtained  the  crown  of  Norway,  he  solicited 
his  discharge  from  the  imperial  serrice.  The  profligate 
empress,  who  in  her  sixtieth  year  espoused  a  third 
husband,  and  associated  his  concubine  to  the  throne, 
is  supposed  to  haTC  entertained  a  lawless  passion  for 
Harald;  and,  though  his  crime  was  perhaps  only  the 
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desire  of  quitting  Constantinople,  he  was  accBfed  of 
peculation  and  imprisoned.  On  the  ensuing  night  his 
escape  was  effected  hj  the  assistance  of  a  lady  of  the 
first  rank,  who  is  said  to  hare  had  no  other  motiTe  for 
his  deli?eraace,  than  obedience  to  a  vision  of  Saint 
Olave.  He  immediately  rejoined  his  followers,  and 
stormed  the  imperial  palace.  According  to  Snorro  he 
put  out  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  Constantino  Mononuu 
chus  on  this  occasion ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  Con* 
stantinc  continued  to  reign  after  the  death  of  Zoe. 
Gibbon  says  that  in  th^  tumult,  which  paved  the  way 
for  Constantine  to  the  throne,  the  eyes  of  the  son  of 
Caiaphatc^  were  extinguished,  and  Snorro  may  hare 
easily  confounded  the  names  of  his  son  and  his  succes* 
sor.  liarald  left  Constantinople  in  1044,  according  to 
tilchbning's  tablq,  and  Constantine  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne  in  1042,  according  to  Gibbon  ;  those 
dates  will  not  correspond,  if  it  is  supposed  that  Harald's 
contest  was  with  Calaphates;  on  the  other  hand  the  fact 
seems  false,  as  applied  to  Constantine.  Ilarald  carried 
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off  from  the  palace  Maria  (he  niece  of  Zoe,  who  had 
formerly  refused  to  give  her  to  him  in  marriage ;  and^ 
haling  joined  his  ships,  he  fled  with  precipitation  to* 
wards  the  Black  Sea.  Before  he  preceded  on  his 
▼ojage,  he  dismissed  the  unhappy  princess,  ordering 
her  to  return  to  Zoe,  and  tell  her  how  fruitless  had 
been  her  attempts  against  him,  and  the  vain  refusal  of 
her  niece*s  hand.  He  then  continued  his  Toyage  through 
the  Hellespont,  and  composed  sixteen  stanzas^  of 
which  only  the  foregoing  six  are  extant,  alluding  to 
EUisif  or  Elisaheth,  daughter  of  Jarisleif.  He  pro- 
ceded  to  Holmgard,  where  he  was  joyfully  received 
by  Jarisleif,  and  espoused  Elisabeth.  In  1046,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  him  and  Magnus,  who 
dreaded  an  attack  from  Harald,  by  which  the  latter 
received  an  equal  share  in  the  crown  of  Norway,  and 
delivered  up  to  Magnus  half  the  inunense  wealth,  which 
he  had  brought  from  Constantinople.  After  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  Harald  remained, (»ole  monarch. 

Constautinc  Manasses  says  that  a  popular  tumult 
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took  place  agaiiwt  Midiael  Calaphatef,  in  conieqittooo 
of  his  confiniog  Zoe ;  and  that  he  tried  to  appeue  it 
by  setting  her  at  liberty ;  but  he  adds^ 

ITXny  mXXtk  vtbuv  ^  w^ « 

TV  fCWMM  tt9WtT0% 

wtnr^n  lunwmrCfi 

and  afterwards, 

tfSrrS  raff  /Mix^'f *^'» 
K«i  «lv  flivr«  TM  9vtfm(39S 

According  to  Micliael  Glycas,  after  the  tomalty 

tU  ra  iZvrs  rZ  voS  MtrcSitfiyv^iy,  StkK*  ixii^fv  ^pmal^ovTatt  mmt  Ztk 

iKTff^>J»iToih  is  n  BtMfd  Mvityt^iit.     Both  these  accoQiitf 
differ  from  that  of  Gibbon. 

V.  2. — ^'  Gallaniy  ^c.'*    Prudir,  a  more  expreisiTc 
word  than  proud^  meaning  adorned  with  eier/  excel* 

Icnce. 
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T.S.— «  mnged  ship.''  T^ngis  Wortf ;  Jliertily 
ft  willed  Iwrt 

V.  4  and  d.— **  My  prowess,  dw.'*^-  . 
^^  Vastti  ec  minnr  at  motti 
Man!  enn  thianig  netiiia." 
Tluse  lines  appear  to  me  to  have  been  quite  mistaidev- 
itood ;  I  translate  them  thns.    Spero  memorin  coii- 
mentis  Vtrginiporrb  odeum  modum  operom  preshefe* 
Nenna  is  an  amatory  Tcrb.     In  Sdmisfory  where  wet 
■ftfldgBfttioii  is  made  between  Gerda  and  Frtyr^  the 
wofd  oecnrs;    Nenna  Niardar  syni^    op^ram  dare 
Niordi  nato.     Fieai  tcy  I  expect     <^  S&  er  tid  net. 
torn  af  Tegi  longom,  Qnem  expeetavimns  de  long&  Tii. 
Hym.  Qv.  W.^^At  nenna^  spontaneam  ahicritatctti 
habere  ad  aliquam  rem  peragendam.  Sdrn.f.  36. 0«<>^ 
Maniy  dati?c  from  man^  a  maid ;  Maxma^atim  mani, 
hominum  gandia  vlrgini.     lb.  94.     Moi^  conTentni. 
Minnr y  or  minnugry  mindf al.     Sehdning  translates  it 
minus;  but  the  eompaiatire,  hssy  would  be  minne 
or  fern,  minna  neut  nor  could  it  take  mi  r,  'if 
.  adverbially. 
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V.  IS.  ^'Mifking.'*  BU  brother  Saint  01afe,1uDed 
in  the  battle  of  Sticklastad  against  Thorer  Huad^ 
vhose  army  conBisted  chiefly  of  the  inhabitintft  of 
Trondhiem.  ^ '  Hafa  Tiirendor  hier  ttann  mag  mestann* 
Olaf,  Ilclgcs  S.  c.  231.  Harald  was  wotinded  in  rap^ 
porting  his  brother,  and  fled  the  country.  The  £ng« 
lish  translators  from  ignorance  of  the  history,  at  weM 
as  the  language,  have  made  Harald  Tictorious,  and 
state  that  he  slew  a  king* 

y.  17.  '^  The  pump  we  plied.^*  Josum  Ter  STaima. 
— 'Ec  CIS,  haurio  ;  preterit,  sing.  joo8.-*-I  take  STanna 
to  be  a  pump,  upon  the  authority  of  Bartholinns* 

V.  ^.  ^'  BiUmos.''  In  Bartholinus  it  is  printed 
Hum  J  which  would  be  the  itcilighi ;  it  should  be 
humrj  the  sea. 

V.  25  and  26.  "  Eight  featSy  ^-c*"— 
Ithrottir  kann  ek  atta 
Tgs  fet  ek  lid  at  smida 
Faerr  ek  er  hvast  a  hesti. 
Bartholinus   translates    the    second   line    carelessly, 
Strenuc  dimicare  audeo^  leaving  some  of  the  words 


vnililerpreted ;  iknd  tkiis  in  the  detail  he  and  Che  othar 
translators,  who  hare  followed  him,  make  out  onlj 
lis  exercises ;    instead  of  eight,  as  stated  in  the  first 
line.     Ekfety  is  I  place  firmly  or  fortify.     M.  S»  Lex. 
Xid,    an  army.     At  smida^  to  forge;  whence  oar 
word  smith*  Fanrr^  strong ;  fortu,  Uickenus.  Ek  or 
kvoft  U  hestiy  I  am  keen  on  horsebadc.  There  shonld 
therefore  be  commas  after  lid  and/opir.     I  am  Qnac« 
qoainted  with  the  word  yg^  y  hxiiygge  is  pinna,  MS. 
Lex.  and  I  imagine  that  the  word  here  stands  by  itself, 
meaning  at  ninepins^   or  some  game  of  that  sort; 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  forge,  would  make  up 
the  eight  exercises.     In  a  passage  quoted  by  Bartholi- 
nus,  p.  420.  Regnyaldus  Kolson  boasts  of  nine  exer- 
cises,   which  are  chess,    runes  or  charms,  reading, 
forging,  skating,  shooting,  rowing,    playing  on  the 
harp,  and  composing  tcfscs. 

V.  33.  ^'  Maid  and  widow."    Perhaps  alluding  to 
Zoe  and  her  niece  Maria. 

V.  34.  "  Bj/zanfium's  southern  wallt."   Literally, 
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the  city  in  the  Soath.  I  have  T^Atar«d  to«ddliie«fliiMI 

BTzantium* 

V.  41.    <<  Uplands.''    Part  of  Sweden  and  Nonvaf 

50  called,  as  we  say  The  Highlands,  in  Scotland. 
As  my  version  diffon  very  widely  from  that  of  Maaoa^ 

I  think  it  right  to  subjoin  a  literal  prose  traaslstfam 

together  with  the  original  lines,  tliat  the  reader  aonijr 

judge  how  far  it  is  faithful. 

Sneid  fyrir  Sikilcy  vida  The  ship«uled  wide  nMMfieify. 

Then  we  were  nKgnificcat.  The 
brown  winged  stig  (i.  r.  ship)  glid- 
ed well  according  to  our  hopes  un- 
der the  youths.  Mindful  I  hope  in 
the  meeting  to  be  equally  active  in 
loTc  to  the  virgin.  Hence  the  maid 
of  the  gold  ring  in  Russia  consents 
to  embrace  mc> 

Fund  var  thess,  at  Thrxndir      Such  was  the  conflict,  that  the  men 

*  JUtr  IS  cither  p«rmtts,  or  hinders.  Coupled  with  a  passive  par- 
ticiple or  an  infinitive  it  is  on  aoziiiarjr,  and  adds  nothing  to  the 
seiLse  but  its  tense;  as  Utr  $odinn,  for  iydr,  he  boils.  If  (rtr  b 
taken  in  tlte  negative  sense,  the  translation  will  bv>  But  the  maid 
of  the  gold  ring  in  Ruitiarrfuses  to  anbracemf. 


Sud ;  varum  tha  pmdir. 
Brunn  skrcid  vel  til  vanar 
Vengis  hiortr  und  drengium. 
Vxtti  ck  minnr  at  motti 
Mani  cnn  thinnig  nenna. 
Tlio  ♦laetr  gerdr  i  Gordom 
Gullhrings  vid  mer  skolia. 
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tluir  hoida  lid  flMdrra; 
Vtrd  ftt  er  Ter  ofgiordum 
Viiterfiiignenm: 
ttfldnwif  ttngr  vid  migan 
Alhrdldiitjrrfidliiin. 

Scnn  jotmii  ver  sranna 
Seztmn,  thm  er  brim  vexti, 
(Dreifahlmdnmhafa 
Hooir)  i  ilonim  huncmu 
Vatti  ek  minnr  at  motd 
Hani  enil  thinnig  nentuu 

Hio,  &c 
Idimttir  kaml  ek  atta* 
Ygh  fee  ek  lid,  at  smida 
F«T,  er  ek  hvast  a  besti ; 
Hafik  taod  nimiit  stmidiim ; 
Skrida  kann  ek  a  akidam; 
8kjt  ek  oc  r»k  sra  at  njtir ; 

ThOy  &c 


of  Tiondhiem,  they  had  thekrglfst 
host.  That  6ght»  which  we  ezeeiit« 
ed)  was  certainly  lerifthle«  Young 
I  was  separated  from  the  yotnig 
king  fallen  io  ttour,  &e* 

Together  sixteen  we  worked  the 
pumpy  when  the  tide  waxed,  (the 
sea  rushed  into  the  laden  planks) 
on  four  benches.  Mindful  I  hope 
in  the  meeting  to  be  equally  active 
in  love  to  the  virgin.  &c. 

I  ken  eight  exercbes.  Nine* 
pins;  CQii«re.>— -1  can  array  an 
army;  strong  in  working  at  the 
forge ;  I  am  keen  on  horseback ;  I 
have  sometimes  taken  the  sound ; 
(oM  we  say>  ts  take  fke  woler;^  Tcan 
slide  on  skates;  Ishoetandrow^ae 
as  to  be  useful.  6cc 
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tuin  muaat  eckia.  •  •  • 
Ung  ne  iua:r  at  vxriin» 
Thar  ergiordnm  tsvip  sverdun«| 
Sudr  i  borg  urn  morgin, 
Rudduinz  um  Maed  oddi ; 
£ru  merki  thar  verka. 
ITio,  ficc. 

Ficddr  Tar  ek,  tliar  alnift 
Upplendingar  bcndu ; 
Nu  Ixt  ek  vid  sker  skolla 
Skeidr  bumonnum  leidar. 
Vitt  hefi  ek  sizt  ytum 
Eygard  skotid  bardi. 
Tho,  &c. 


But  nor  widowBwyMBg  maid  mf 
(dtny*)  that  we  were  (when  im 
nmde  the  clash  of  awards)  aondb* 
ward  in  the  eity  at  meimiqg.  Wi 
were  reddened  rennd  wiA  weapnaa. 
Those  works  axe  notoridua^  &e. 


I  was  bom^  where  the  Uplandezs 
bend  the  bow ;  now  I  let  mj  war- 
ship»  hated  by  the  eoantrymea, 
kiss  the  breakers.  Wide  at  a  dit* 
tance  from  men  have  I  frequented 
the  abode  of  islands  (we,  the  tea) 
with  mj  ship.  &c. 


*  fiartholinus  inserts  nr^afrit  in  his  translation  ;  a  word  is  wanting 
not  only  to  the  seiise»  but  to  the  metrc»  of  tb«  first  line  in  thif 
stanza. 

t  "  Hvoriar  eru  bestar,  ef  berias  skall, 
Heiller  at  suerda  woifwn^ 
Quxnam  sunt  optima,  si  pognandum  est,  Consilia  cum  gla^^/mtm 
colUsionc," — Quoted  txom  the  unpublished  Edda  in  K<rma  Ceti* 
Saga, 
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LAMENTATION  OF  STARKADER. 


Pf0M  the  old  Icelandic,  printed  in  Bartholinue  if nl.  Den.  p,  591.  and 
in  Biomer'M  Nordiska  K'dw^  Dater* 


1803. 

That  chief  I  foUow'd,  whom  I  kenn'd 

Mightiest  in  battle's  strife ; 
Those  were  the  happiest  fairest  dayi 

Of  all  my  raried  life : 

Before,  (as  angry  fate  decreed)  5 

Where  evil  spirits  led. 
For  the  last  time  in  joyful  trim 

To  Hordaland  I  sped. 

There,  by  each  hateful  curse  pursued, 

To  work  a  deed  of  shame ;  ]  0 

And  (such,  alas  !  my  bitter  lot) 

To  gain  a  traitor's  name. 
v2 
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Vikar  my  king  (stout  Gelrthiof  8  bane 

And  famed  in  deadly  stonr) 
Aloft,  sad  victim  to  the  Gods,  II 

I  hung  in  evil  hoar. 

My  weapon  to  the  chieftain^s  heart 

Thrust  deep  the  deadly  blow  ; 
Of  all  the  works,  my  hand  hath  wrought^  « 

This  caused  me  keenest  woe.  SO 

Thence  hapless  have  I  wander'd  on 

A  wild  ilUfated  road ;' 
Abhorr'd  of  every  Hordian  boor, 

And  bent  by  8orrow*8  load : 

Without  or  wealth  to  soothe  my  cares,  S6 

Or  joy  of  honest  fame ; 
No  king  to  guide  my  pathless  way. 

No  thought,  but  woe  and  shame. 


NOTES 


ov 


THE  LAMENTATION  OF  STARKADER. 


mfi^mmaBmi 


Thisb  ancient  lines  are  said  to  hure  lieen  com* 
posed  by  Starkader  himself.  He  was  a  warrior  of 
great  repatation,  and  by  his  assistance  the  dominion  of 
Vikar  was  established  over  a  great  part  of  Norway* 
The  followmg  extraordinary  account  of  the  death  of 
Vikar,  which  took  place  in  S90,  is  giren  in  the  Saga 
af  Gantreki  oc  Hrolfi,  printed  at  Upsala  in  1664,  with 
a  Swedish  translation  by  Verelins. 

<^  Stadtader  accompanied  king  Vikar  to  Hordaland; 
lie  was  the  most  distingobhed  warrior  in  the  army,  and 
dearest  to  the  king.     The  wind  proving  boisterous  and 
nnfaif  onrable,  after  the  oracles  had  been  consulted,  it. 
wasdeemed,  that  Qclin  required  a  man,  drawn  by  lot 
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from  the  army,  to  be  hanged  m  a  sftcriCice ;  the  lot 
fell  upon  Vikar,  whidi  produced  great  sorrow  amongst 
liis  followers.     A  little  before  midnight  Starkader  was 
awakened  by  his  foster-father  Hrosharsgrani^  who  bade 
him  rise  and  follow  him.     They  took  a  small  boat,  and 
rowed  to  an  island ;  there  went  they  up  into  the  woods, 
and  found  a  spot,  from  which  the  trees  had  been  clear- 
ed.   Eleven  men  sat  there  upon  stools,  aid  a  tweVth 
seat  was  ttaoocni»ed.    They  adTaneed  into  the  assemb* 
]y,  and  Hrosharsgrani  seated  himself  in  the  jwcmi 
place.    They  all  sainted  Odin,  who   said,  that  the 
judg.  s  should  decide  the  fate  of  Starkader.     Thor  be* 
gan,  and  said.    >^  Alfr,  father  to  Starkadnr^s  mother, 
gave  his  daaghter  to  ahoundUke  Jotna,  rather  than  to 
Thor  the  God.    And.  on  tiiis  account  I  deorae,  thai 
Starkader  shall  hare  neitiier  son  nor  dan^iter,  and 
shall  so  end  his  Ufe.'^    Odin  said.  «  I  decvee,  that  ha 
shall  live  three  ^es  of  men."    Thor  said.  <«  He  shall 
perform  a  foiilaction  in  each.*'  Odin  said.  '<  I  deovee, 
that  he  shall  haro  the  best  of  weajpons  and  armonr*** 
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ThoriiiiL  <<  I  decree^  that  he  shall  possess  neither 
Und  nor  territory.'^  Odin  said.  '^  I  decree,  that  he 
AaUlieriehinchatteU/'  Thor  said.  <U  ordain,  that 
he  shaU  Heter  think  his  wealth  sufficient/'  Odin  said. 
^  I  giv«  him  Yictory  and  skill  in  erery  combat."  Thor 
Siid«  <<  I  condemn  him  to  be  wounded  in  erery  en- 
ciMmier.'*  Odin  said.  <^  I  giTe  him  ready  skill  in 
poetfy,  so  that  he  may  rersify  as  fast  as  speak."  Thor 
siid.  ^^  He  shall  nerer  remember,  what  he  hath  corn- 
posed."  Odin  said.  <<  I  decree,  that  he  shall  be  highly 
estsemed  by  the  most  illastrioas  and  the  best  of  man. 
Und."  Thor  said.  '<  He  shall  be  hated  by  the  people." 
The  jndges  then  confirmed  all  that  had  been  said  oon* 
cernhig  Stark'ader,  and  the  assembly  was  thus  dissolred* 
Hroslutfrsgrani  and  Starkader  returned  to  their  boat ; 
then  said  Hrosharsgrani ;  <<  Now,  foster-son,  ti&ou 
shonldst  repay  the  assistance,  which  I  hare  afforded 
thee."  "  Well,"  replied  Starkader.  «  Then  shalt 
thon  Incontinently  send  me  king  Vikar,"  (said  Hros- 
barsgrani)  <<  and  I  will  lay  the  scheme  for  this." 
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Starkadcr  assented.  Hroshangnuii  took  ft  wotpos  te 
his  hand,  and  said,  that  it  should  appear  like  a  reed* 
Then  returned  they  to  the  army,  and  it  wai  alreadj 
daybreak.  The  next  moming  the  king's  cOQodl  as» 
scmbled  to  deliberate ;  they  were  all  of  opinion,  that 
some  show  of  sacrifice  should  be  made,  and  Starkader 
published  their  decision,  A  fir  tree  stood  near  tlieai^ 
and  astern  was  lying  by  it ;  from  the  lower  part  of  ihA 
fir  grew  a  slender  twig,  which  reached  up  to  the  limbs 
of  the  tree.  The  serrants  were  then  preparing  meat, 
and  a  calf  was  cut  up  and  opened.  Starkader  took  the 
calfs  intestine ;  and,  mounting  the  stem,  he  bent  down 
the  slender  twig,  and  tied  the  calfs  inteetiqeto  it*  Then 
said  Starkader  to  the  king  ;  <<  Now  is  there  a  gibbet 
prepared  for  thee,  king  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  tery 
dangerous.  Now  come  thou  here,  that  I  may^lay  the 
snare  round  thy  throat."  The  king  said,  ^^  If  this 
does  not  prove  more  dangerous,  than  it  seems  to  me^ 
I  expect,  that  it  will  not  hurt  me  ;  bat,  if  it  l^  Qtl^« 
Mi5-e,  fortune  must  decide  what  shall  happen,"    Then 
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ke  moimted,  and  Starkader  layed  the  noote  rmmd  hb 
thrcwt,  and  descended  from  the  stem.  Starkader  th«i 
thriMt  the  reed  against  ti&e  king,  and  md;  <'  Now  I 
glre  tkee  to  Odin."  He  then  loosed  the  twig  of  the 
&»;  the  reed  was  changed  into  a  spi^ar,  and  pierced  tte 
king ;  the  stem  slipped  from  under  his  foot,  and  the 
calfs  intestine  was  tnmed  into  a  strong  halter,  and  the 
tifig  sprang  np9  and  raised  the  king  to  the  branches ; 
and  there  he  died." 

V.  6«  Enn  tkoiflaugd  oUu;  th'^  eril  spirits  were  the 
cause  of  my  going  there.*-Flaagd  is  the  plural  of  flagd, 
a  monster,  or  evil  genius.  There  is  a  similar  expres- 
sion in  the  dying  song  of  ingimar  of  Ask  in  Orkney iuga 
Saga,  p.  17^ 

«<  Flaugd  hauttu  mic  til  Fyrileifar ; 
M  Tar  ec  ufuss  til  orosto  ; 
Mic  bittu  orfar  af  almboga ; 
Mun  ec  aldrigi  a  Ask  koma." 
I.  e.  "  The  evil  spirits  excited  me  to  go  to  Fyrilcif ;  I 
was  always  disinclined  to  war ;  the  arrows  from  the 
bow  stiog  me ;  I  must  ncTcr  return  to  Ask." 


r« 


V.8.  Horikdtmdifm  the  «M  aimfe  for  •  put  of 
Norway  in  tlie  neighboorllood  oT  Harisiiger. 

V.  12.  Nidingi  nafn;  an  mfamoiiB  name.-^Nidiiigl 
Terk  is  an  infamous  deed ;  NIdingr,  a  tnttH  Imuided 
with  infamy  for  sndi  a  deed. .  See  BarthoiintHi)  (t*  7.) 
who  has  expatiated  on  this  sabjed,  and  stated  tike  dlf* 
ferent  actions^  whidi  went  reckoned  inflmnms. 

v.  13.  Geirthiqft  hima;\  the  slayer  of  Getrtfoof,— 
Ilcrthiof  murdered  Halfdan  the  father  of  Vikar,  and 
was  afterwards  defeated  and  slain  by  Tikar  wiiHi  the 
assistance  of  Starkador.  Theism.'  person  is  probably 
here  intended  by  Gelrthiof. 


GRYMUR  AND  HIALMAR. 


JVmi  ikt  9ld  leehm^c  in  the  Rhyme  of  Karl  and  6ryiimr» 


1805. 


In  the  preceding  part  of  this  rhyme,  Gryniurp  son  of  a  valiant  earl, 
asks  for  the  hand  of  Ingegerda,  daughter  of  Karl,  king  of 
Sweden ;  and  she  is  promised  to  him,  on  condition  that  h«  shall 
first  overthrow  Hialmar,  son  of  Harek,  kini;  of  Biarmaland* 
Grymur  sails  in  quest  of  Hialmar,  whom  h*  finds  proeeding  to- 
wards Sweden,  with  the  intention  of  wooing  the  same  Ingegerda, 

Ctrthur  stands  on  Gothic  land  ; 

WoWes  shall  lick  the  bloody  stnuid. 

If  the  sturdy  warriors  fight 

Proudly  for  the  virgin  bright 

On  the  shore  each  eye  was  bent ;  S 

The  land  was  deck'd  with  many  a  tent ; 

Bright  the  host  with  princely  show; 

Hialmar  ruled  that  host^  I  trow. 

Loud  he  cried,  '^  Ye  strangers  fret, 

Whose  yon  fleet,  that  stems  die  aeaf"  10 
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Forth  steppM,  apd  named  ]^m,  Grjrmor  strong; 

^^  Thee  have  I  sought  this  summer  long.*'—* 

*^  Now  welcome^  Grjrmur !  good  thy  fare. 

Health  and  honor  be  thy  share! 

Gold,  and  wine  of  fairest  hne,  ,  16 

Will  I  giro  thee,  not  untrue.*'— 

<^  I  take  noty  I,  thy  bidding  fair; 
This  heart  is  bent  on  sarage  war. 

Gird  thee,  gird  tiiee,  for  the  fight! 

Wc  must  feed  the  wol?es  to  night !"-«  20 

^'  Rather  be  oar  thoughts  of  peace  ;" 

(Ilialmar  spoke  with  courteous  phrase) 

^'  Let  us  dwell,  like  brothers  sworn, 

Join'd  in  sweet  friendship  night  and  morn ! 

Wake  we  not  the  strife  of  shields  !  %6 

Well  this  arm  the  faldiion  wields, 

But  the  lovely  virgin's  hand 

Now  I  woo  from  Swedish  land." 

Fierce  and  furious  wax'd  the  knight; 
Loud  he  cried  with  wounded  spite,  50 


<^  Bowne^  thee  quick  to  smite  my  shield } 

Shrink  not  from  the  martial  field  !'*i*^ 

^^  Costly  rings  I  give  to  thee 

With  my  sister  fair  to  see^ 

^iarmaland  and  princely  sway,  35 

So  wc  feed  not  birds  of  prey."— 

^^  I  thy  sister  will  not  see ; 

Bid  not  thou  such  gifts  io  me  1 

Cowards  linger,  slow  from  fear ; 

This  the  noble  maid  will  hear.'*  40 

Hialmar  cries  with  passion  sore, 

^<  Youth,  I  scorn  io  soothe  thee  more ! 

Stand  the  fight ;  on  bucklers  sheen 

Prove  we  strait  our  weapons  keen !" 

He  has  ta'en  his  hauberk  white,  41 

Trusty  blade,  and  helmet  bright ; 
And  his  buckler  gleams  afar ; 
Stouter  ne'er  was  held  in  war. 

*  Bovne,  make  read/. 


rs 

Flrit  by  lot  must  Grymur  smite  | 

Arm'd  he  was  to  stir  the  fight.  60 

He  clove  the  buckler  with  his  brandy 

And  struck  to  ground  ilialmar's  hand. 

But  never  flinch'd  that  warrior  trne^ 

Nor  deign'd,  tho'  maim'd,  for  peace  to  sue. 

His  glaive,  uprais'd  with  dauntless  main,  55 

Split  Grymur's  helm  and  mail  in  twain. 

Streaming  flow'd  apace  the  gore; 

The  sharp-edged  sword  had  smote  him  sore : 

His  breast  and  entrails  felt  the  wound, 

And  the  blade  shivered  on  the  ground*  60 

Hialmar  cried,  ^<  The  stroke  is  light ; 

My  trusty  falchion  fail'd  to  bite. 

Had  both  mine  arms  discharged  the  blow, 

Warrior,  thou  hadst  now  been  low.'* 

Grymur  fierce,  with  either  hand^  C5 

Reckless  upheav'd  his  deadly  brand  ; 

He  smote  the  helm ;  his  weapon's  point 

Cleft  head  and  brain  with  dreadful  dint. 


Qaog'd  in  the  sted  the  rioguig  iword; 

The  host  beheld  their  prostrate  lord*  70 

Nor  long  the  iihiatiBg  Giymur  stood^ 

For  gashing  wtU'd  the  stream  of  blood* 

Hialmar  good  lies  buried  there ; 

Grymnr  home  his  soldiers  bare. 

As  he  near'd  the  Swedish  ground,  75 

Swell'd  apace  his  burning  wound ; 

Strength  and  life  began  to  fail : 

The  king,  the  maiden,  heard  the  tale. 

Whence,  but  from  her,  the  leech's  aid  ? 

And  who,  but  Grymur,  claim'd  the  maid  I  80 

Wassail*  was  kept  in  the  monarch's  hall, 
And  proudly  dight  were  the  courtiers  all. 
Each  heart  was  brisk,  as  the  wine  did  flow ; 
No  goblet  of  water  was  pour'd,  I  trow. 
The  nuptial  feast  was  blithe  and  gay ;  85 

The  gifts  of  the  king  were  large  that  day : 

*  WiUzkh  Icelandic ;  a  baoqueti  or  caroosal. 


to 


Bracelet,  or  necklafiO)  or  ring  of  gold. 
Mast  every  trusty  liegeman  bold. 
The  virgin  bless'd  the  youth  of  her  choice, 
And  bridegroom  and  bride  did  both  rejoice # 
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.NOTES 

oil;  .. !    ,.  J.  '     .....    :..i, 
GRYMUR  A»B  HMLtUR. 


These  lines  are  translated  from  a  part  otfhtRimur 
of  Karl  og  Grym  Suia  kongumj  og  aj  Hiatfkar  Hweki 
sum  a  Biarmalandej  which  was  published  Hy  Biomer 
with  a  rery  loose  translation.  Indeed  it  is  ra^er  a 
summary  of  the  contents,  than  a  translation ;  for  he 
has  moulded  many  Icelandic  sentences  into  one  Latin 
period,  and  given' the  whole  a  different  cast  I  hafe 
rendered  it  line  for  line,  and  nearly  in  the  metire  of 
the  original,  which  has  however  a  triple  alliteration  to 
each  couplet,  as  well  as  rhyme.  It  may  he  sufficient  to 
quote  the  four  first  lines  of  the  Icelandic. 

Grymur  kiemur  a  Gautalad, 

Giefast  man  rargi  nockr  brad, 

£f  thar  stryda  sterker  nu 

Stoltar  menu  fyrer  biarta  fru. 
a 


The  Biarmians  did  not  speak  the  Northern  language, 
and  were  probably  Finns  or  Laplanders,  In  king 
Alfred's  Periplas  it  is  stated^  that  their  language  was 
like  that  of  birds. 

V.  49.  "  First  by  lot,  ^-c*'— It  was  an  old  castom 
amongst  the  Northern  nations  to  fight  their  dads  with 

jdternatc  blows.      The  striker  generally  wielded  his 

•'  "'       •  ■  •    • »    '      ■   ■'    ..  '■ .  v- . ..   ■%       ,^ 

s>?ord  in  both  hands,  and  discharged  the  blow  on  his 
antagonist,  who  stood  jdrni  to  receive  it,  under  the 
protection  of  his  shield.  The  first  stroke  was  not  al- 
ways  however  decided  by  lot.  See  the  first  duel  be- 
^tween  Gunlaug  and  Rafcn  in  part  1st.  p.  68.  and  that 
of  Angry  m  and  Syafurlami,  p,,  02. 

,   V.  87.  <'  Bracelet.  Ac."— See  the  note  on  the  word 

Jewels  in  part  1st.  p.  30. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  ICELAND. 

'illCi  :*J'.--I>f>r   "IJ    V.    1^*^.  -(...V    vl^^tf  T.i 


^kmtm 


'»    Mi i:f« •••«'! 


'M-'iw    inn. 


In  the  former  part,  p.  40,  I  mentioned  that  at  the 

commencement  of  the  reign  of  Harald  Harfaeer.  Ice- 

land  wail  uninhabited. 

.*».M  v<t.ii    ,.M*r,*.iij  .,f     .         ."      .-■ .•:•/*•.'.. 

Antrim  Jonas,  in  his  CrTmossea  and  Specimen  His- 
toricum,  has  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  imaginihg^ 
that  Iceland  was  the  Thule  of  the  ancients.  Unless 
my  memory  deceives  me,  that  mistaken  notion  origi- 

•  V«   ■,  ".Mir  -ft  :  .1:  .'.jit  \r.  ....      41..      »*.t   ;■»'..  •..«;.»  .:  ♦ip.'i.** 

nated  with  Adam  of  Bremen.  It  appears  most  pro- 
bable,  that  Thule  was  a  part  of  Norway,  which  sQU 
bears  the  name  of  Thyle-mark,  where  the  traq^ 
of  Phcenician  commerce  are  visible;  where  griaiit 
mines  had  been  dug,  and  foVesIs  Celled,  at  a  period  so 
early,  4hat  no  accotint  of  it  appears  in  tiie  old  Uitbriei; 
and  at  a  time  when  the  ri|de  and  ignorant  napT^'coiild 
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not  easily  ha?e  perteriieA  'irdd-ki  of  luch  magnitade. 
It  is  certain,  that  Iceland  was  completely  co? ered  with 
*wood  iji  the  ninth  centuij,  when  it  was  first  diiooTer- 
ed  ;  nor  were  any  vestiges  of  cultare  or  inhabifaaff  to 
be  seen  throughout  (te  tsfandy  «Kepting  a  few  crosses 
and  trifling  utensils,  which  had  been  left  by  Irish 
fishermen,  who  occasionally  iouckM  ttiere,  uid  were 
called  Papise,  on  account  of  ^eir  religion,  by  Hit  fint 
Norwegian  settlers.  Hence  it  is  eyident,  that  Ice- 
land  could  not  have  oeen'that  Thule,  with  which  the 
Phcenicians  had  formerly  had  intercourse  and  trade. 

Iceland  was  first  discoTcred  by  f  Naddod,  a  Nor- 
wegian pirate,  who  had  esta^luhed  hunself  in  the  Fer- 
roe  isles.  These  islands  had  been  frequented  by  the 
Norwegians,  who  had  turned  out  sheep  upon  ithcm, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  fresh  provisions,  whenever 

*  With  willows  according  to  Are  Froda,  the  old  Icelandic  hista- 
rlan,  who  waslxim  in  iod>8,  c.  2.  p.  10 ;  tnd  with  birch"accor3ing, 
to  Angrim  Jonnt,  who  wrote  in  t609«  p.  SBl.  Seo  Ltfudtauwiy  part 
lit.  c,  1.  p.  3. 

t  Called Vaddociis  By  Apgrim  Jbnaia 


4Uy#^f^  iiiilMiFM.de  or  ■hptipiwiMi4r|  fio>a  tte 
WfN^JM-,  (bl>atiilk;/ba^  (irluch  wm  wad  €4r 
iia^.   'Oii«  «f  Ihe  first  HetHtm  tethiM  iilaadii  ink 

nfterlris  dyith  in  Ii66fauid. 

•l^bouttiie^yeirMl,  «ci)^ilitdNfldd6d<Mflf  ofatw 
iakm  bjr  aiioIfitot'«(«H^*belw^e»KiArWfty'andfF«nM^ 
Sm  ilrfTeii  tifMn  ilieeastiihi  edfttC  of  tetaiid:  into^  • 
tejr,'  wliich  is  now  called  Anstfiord,  irhMO  Im  coidd 
tkot  dbebf er  tiie  snmllest'tracc  ofhabitatf  On.  A  liMTf 
411'  of  ^BOW,  wUdi  liapi>efied  just  hefd¥e  his  departe'te 
lli'fcniuiim,  and  cOTeted^l  the' high  c6viitr7,  indnoed 
^lifai  to  j^Tc  the  Islafid  W  ncate  of  SiMtetaaid,ri'tf.  filMv- 
7^.  ^hr^  years  ixfter  the  first  disdDt^rjr^tifo 
eoimtfj,  Gardar,  a  Su^e  'by  birth,  teiUftg  thtovgh 
Tethutd  fiord,  betWeen  ScofikiM  and  the  'Oiteneje; 
'^iras'aiso  drifen  by  a  storm  to  fhe'eastehi  cOMt  of  Ies> 

*  SerfJiii4fa«te,^^i(itlst.  c.  l€p.  15. 
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Jand,  and  landed  near  the  promontory  caUficf  Au^tovr 
Iiorn  la  Skialfanda  bay,  where  be  paa3e4.tlie.iviQt^ 
Another  small  vessel  was  driren  into  a  nei^jlipiicM^ 
bay  just  before  the  departure  of  Gardar ;  from  w)ijc)i 
it  may  be  conjectured,  that,  ailhoogh  we  jhave  najfiM^ 
accounts,  this  island  must  hafe  been  visite^  b^ore  jin- 
dcr  stress  of  weather  at  iJJSerent  times  by.  the  Norwe- 
gians, as  weU  as  Irbh,  ships  ;  though  little  regac^ed^ 
as  a  barren  and  distant  land.  T^c  name  of  Sneelan^ 
was  changed  for  pardars-holm,  by  w.hich  the  islan^^ 

was  called  in  honor  of  its  second  accidental  visitor.-* 

■  -i .  . 

The  reports  and  exaggera^ted  description  of  Crardar^ 
excited  Flokka,  a  noted  pirate  of  J^ogaland,  in  Jlior- 
way,  distinguished  by  birth  and  valor,  to  sail  in  quest 
of  this  new  country.  With  this  view  he  constructed  a 
vessel ;  and,  to  assist  him  in  directing  his  course,  he 
resolved  on  the  curious  expedient  of  carrying  with  hm 
some  crows,  from  which  circumstance  he  aftci  wards 
was  called  ^llafn-FIokka.  It  appears  that  he  had 
*  In  Dinish  IUvd«  •  crow. 


ftyrmdF  an  intotioii  6f  letl^^  In  the  blaiiiH^  lutelnnK- 
AiA  Ith  ^aa^ers  wifh  him,  Whicb  he  would  prot>flM^ 
not  hiVre  done,  if  his  Expedition  had  hieeii  Tor  £ii^ 
11I&  pui^e  of  ^radf .  One  of  ffiem  caI1ed'G(^i%iTa^ 
acicordfafg  ta  Angritai  Jonas,  iras  acddcntalty  dro'whiEsS 
al  Shetland,  in  a  lalte,  which  afterwards  bore  liihr 
nameV  a^cl  the  other ^s  nrtirried  io  a  iiiirn'  of  dh£. 
tinctibh  m'  Fcfro'c,  wTiere  Flokka  tbuch'iM  ih  '  tltb 
conMe  of  his  r6yi^e.  itating  salted  hcncie  thto  'tlb 
wfde  sea,  he  loosed  one  of  his  birds,  Iriitcli  riliK|( 
to  aWnsVJc^faStc  hefghf,'  cMreicteii'itsffighfio  flife  laDSl 
widich  liiey  ^Ud'tinittccfj  Yfom  whicih  he  febrtfcttfllHf, 
ffiirhV slnl  was'nea/er  to  thaiP,  th'an'io'aiff  oflf^  iSiit 
^^eDTme  after  *a  leciin'd'crow 'Was  iii6led,^'^M6k 
iiiiirlg  risen  to  an  excessive  height,  witliloUt  ^th^g^iCHlt 
(as  It'  Iras  sapposcd)  ^io  dmcorer '  kW,  fhiu^ed^dk 
iroarffhe  vessel:  'Floltta^eeifed'jf  stei^'ibit«e  iliU 
coring  io  flie  Beit  'conjcdlure,  '^'  the' tteM'feroW, 
ikvinij  towered ^kelhe^iforfder,  toolAi'^dfir^ct  ffl^t, 
whidi  aerVed'iiini'^  sf'^Q»ah'6e  io'miik^itiiiAbtti^k 


Iceland.  He  navigated  eomgtiKkely  ^oand  tbei^Vid,  a&d 
from  the  acci^mulatioii  of  ice,  whicU  iloated|  isut^  thp) 
Northern  bays  in  the  spring,  he  gare  the  ppo^tvy  t(|f^ 
name  of  Iceland,  whkh  it  hM  erct  finoe  vetawedL  ;Xht 
tcferity  of  the  winter  had  destroyed  all  hit  tfinm 
^vnals,  and  on  this  account^  at  the  dose  of  sunpieri 
he  sailed  for  Norway ;  but  a  liolent  squall  i^pan^ed 
hi»  boat  from  the  ship^  and  drore  them  back  to  Ice- 
land, where  ho  was  forced  to  pass  a  second  wiu^r^ 
living  chiefly  upon  fish)  with  which  the  bay^  aboand- 
ed.  He  was  accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  a 
Scotchman  called  Fax^^  whose  name  was  givea  to  fi 
great  bay  on  the  |lo^th  western  coast.  It  appears, 
that  the  melancholy  winters,  be  passed  there,  had 
cooled  the  ardor  of  Flokka,  for  on  his  return  to  Nor- 
way he  gave  no  flattering  description  of  the  .country, 
he  had  quitted  ;  and  the  i^l^d  rcpiained  uninhabited 
till  about  the  yei^  874,  when  the  first  colony  wi(s 
tbcre  establii^hcd  hy  Ingiolf  and  Hiorleif,  tiro  dis* 
tingui^bed  Norwcigifui  «^.rorerf  froni  Fiordafjlke. 
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The  aimes  of  all  the  early  setders  in  Iceland,  and 
Ae  ipots  which  they  occupied,  were  carefoUj  record, 
ed  ;  and  the  Icelanders  of  the  present  day  can  trace 
dieir  ped{greaf  np  to  the  ninth  centniy  with  toleraUa 
certainty. 


TBE  MMB. 


iOTCS  OOIDl  VaillTIB>  •■OB*lANt, 


EBAATA* 
Y.^l.  i.  17.  tfier  noti  illicit  a  meetiagi 


In  tikejSrrt  P«rt  «f  Sc{«:f  JeeteuKe  Podry,  fe. 

P.  T.  /ir  TO  Her  Anker,  tvod  Til  Herr  Canten  Anker,  DiftetSff 
ibr  det  Damke  Asiatiske Compagnie  iKiobcihavB» 
—  xL  L  2.yar  excelknt  reoil  excellent 
«-4f.  I.  9. for  Emar  read  Eric 
»-  83.  L  11,  fir  gaagar  ttad  gangnr 
— 118. 1. 19,  fir  BaMar  rtad  Helgi 
— <  119.  L  5./or  abode  react  sanctuarj. 
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■  ♦♦ 


H  E  D  I  N. 


L 

THY  steeps  ydad  with  fifutrees  k^erpem^ 
Thy  torrents  roaring  the  huge  rocks  between, 
Thy  broken  glens  and  crags  sublhndy  piled, 
O  Nbrway,  beauteous  Nature's  rudest  diild. 
Who  can  survey,  and  lashed  by  stormy  wind 
Mark  thy  Ueak  coast,  and  dimate  nothing  mild, 
Nor  deem  such  scenes  by  Freedom's  power  designed 
To  sted  her  sons  with  strength,  and  brace  the  genenras 
mind! 


H£D1N. 


II. 


And  hast  thou  rued  the  fell  invadcr''s  sword  f 
Has  the  Franc  eagle  to  thine  eyrie  soar*d ! 
Have  Swede nV  Iiateful  banners,  floating  wide, 
Mock'd  thy  gray  hilfe  and  volleys^  ^'ugg^d  aide, 
As  tliy  free  honours ,  once  fair  Norway'^s  hoast. 
Stooped  to  a  foreign  yoke  in  vain  defied; 
While  Want  assaird  thy  desolated  coast, 
And  ghastly  Famine  soowFct  cai  thy  beleaguer'd  faost  I 


ni. 

Sons  of  the  rock ,  in  ttrife'tod  tefa^fcst  brai^,  "^  ^  T 
Thine  offspring  roani'd,  like  seami^ws,  o^cr  the  wav^; 
Yet  faithful  Love,  by  the  pure-glowing  light    ^iXV 
Of  thy  bleak  snows,  with  northern  streamers  bright. 
And  high-born  Honour  and  chaste  Truth  abode; 
Strong  was  thy  race,  and  viM»£«Uess  in  the  fight. 
But  none  unrival'd  as  young  Hedin  strodej 
Bold  m  the  battle's  surge:,  and  first  in  glory's  road.       / 
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Gay.  lioigfa'd  the  sun  on  Danish  Isaefiord^ 
And  fast  in  Leyra^s(0  port  the  fleet  was  moor'd: 
And  there  were  lists,  as  if  for  comba^boon; 
Apd  in  the  midst  twelve  thrones;  on  every  throne 
A  scepter^d  prince,  in  gorgeous  garb  anay'd. 
They  waited  on  the  vcnce  of  Dan's  W  great  son ; 
His  sovereign  word  tmoe  fifty  kings  obey\l, 
And  many  a  kurdly  knight  fixnn  Denmark^s  court  outnide. 


And  there  were  two^  in  helm  and  hauberk  dad, 
On  whom  all  looks  were  turned;  the  gaze  was  sad 
And  piteous,  though  they  stood  with  bearing  hij^. 
Seeming  the  flower  of  that  px>ud  chivtdry. 
And  there  was  one,  a  fcHin  of  beauty  rare^ 
By  nuptial  train  attended ;  but  her  eye^ 
Fix'd  in  majestic  sorrow,  seemed  to  wear 
Less  look  of  bridal  joy,  than  of  fbriom  deqpair. 
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^  VI- 

To  them  the  monarch ;  "  Princes  of  my  reabn, 
**  Shall  kindred  strife  this  goodly  state  o'erwhelm? 
"  Battle  unauthorized  and  comliat  rude 
**  Have  fihiver"'d  Denniark's  peace  with  civil  feud. 
"  See  the  rash  son  defy  the  parentis  brand ! 
*'  With  hopeleas  wrath  stem  vengeance  is  pursued; 
**  Once  blest  in  love,  as  now  by  hatred  bann'd, 
^^  Swam  ootnradeB  e^en  to  death,  (^)  the  iwaiii  bcfi»e  yen 
stand. 


VIL 

"  Them  judge  ye.  Peers;  if  combat  l>e  decreed, 
"  Two  chiefs  are  lost  to  Denmark ;  both  must  bleed, 
"  If  fault  in  eitlior  worthy  death  be  founds -'*!  *^'* 
**  Let  equal  jtlstice  deal  the  deadly  wound,  <V^**  < 
**  So  one  be  saved :  and  see  yon  beauteous  form, 
"  Like  a  pale  statue  rooted  to  the  ground, '^»*»  ^/i 
**  Daughter  and  bride,  with  torn  affections  wann, 
"  Plead  far  her  spouse  and  sire,  to  ^scape  this  double 
storm !'' 
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VIII. 

He  ceaaed ;  tbirough  the  deep  crowd  a  munnur  ran, 

Then,  silence  made,  stem  HaraldW  thus  b^an. 

*'  I  call  to  combat  Hedm,  and  tedaim 

*^  My  daughter,  his  too  fair,  but  guilty,  dame. 

*^  Is  my  head  soil'd  with  treason  ?  is  the  hand 

**  Of  Harald  recreant  to  its  earliest  fame? 

^^  Sofall  theasceonmel  but  if  I  stand 

Pure  and  untoudi^d,  I  ask  the  battle  with  my  brand. 


IX. 

^^  I  had  <Hie  gem  }»^eserved  with  precious  carc^ 
«*  My  hope,  my  treasure.    Who  so  fit  to  wear 
<<  That  jewel  as  my  fiiend  ?  with  partial  voice 
^^  Him  unsolicited  I  bade  rejoice. 
*^  My  heart'^s  best  pride,  the  darling  of  my  0ght^ 
"  Was  freely  profer^d  by  a  parentis  chmce; 
*^  A  form  so  perfect,  and  a  mind  so  bright, 
^  Bhe  seem'd  a  living  beam  of  heaven'^s  hnmortal  fight 


^ 
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"  Nor  lingered  long  the  faours*:  his  yaaiBels  bor& 
''  Hedin  in  tempest  tp  his  native  shore. 
"  Swift  at  the  call  his  ncnrthem  clansmen  hied 
'^  To  greet  in  Frode^s  halls  the  willing  farid& 
"  And  ask  ye  now,  high  Peers,  why  I,  who  led  '\ 
*^  The  vir^n  to  those  bonds  in  joyful  pxide, 
**  Tear  the  sad  matron  from  her  nuptial  bed, 
^*  And  heap  with  bitter  hate  her  lord's  aixursed  bead? 


XL 

*^  I  answer,  he,  who  lives  bold  Handd^s  fere^ 
''  Must  stand  untouched,  without  reproach  or  fear; 
"  She,  who  my  blocxl  inherits^  may  not  rest,     '  ||  ^ » 
'^  Soom  of  her  kind,  by  a  falsa  traitor  pressed.'  |f  •« 
''  Traitor  and  false  I  name  thee,  Hedin ;  curst>/  ^' 
*'  By  who  once  hail'd  thee  to  a  brother's  breast, 
"  But  deems  that  act  of  his  pure  life  the  worst, 
Which  knit  those  hallowM  bands  that  vengeful  hate  haft 
burst. 


v^ 
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XII. 

^<  The  Uving  gods,  thiri;  sair  our  (5)  tnidglfd  gore^ 

•*  The  gods^  dire  witnessed  of  vows  we  sw<M:e, 

'^  (Link'd  to  one  bong,  by  one  interest  bounds 

**  Since  that  dread  mmnent  on  that  haUow'd  groiind) 

**  Bear  witness  to  our  strife !  Insatiate  hate^ 

*<  Since  love  is  rent^  must  deal  its  deadliest  wound* 

'^  Hedin,  we  may  not  live;  to  me  the  wei^vt 

Ctf  sharing  thy  disgrace  is  heavier  than  my  fiite  • 


xm. 

'^  It  boots  not  now,  that  where  the  northern  tide^ 
'^  Roars  round  its  rocks,  we  vanquish^  ride  by  ride. 
^^  I  bore  thee  faint  from  Orkney^s  hostile  pliuns^ 
**  When  weak  thy  limbs,  and  bloodless  were  thy  ^eina. 
*^  My  daughter  watched  thee,  skill'd  to  ease  the  smart 
*^  Ofthy  keen  wounds,  andsoothetheirthrobbingpains. 
**  The  serpent,  she  had  warmed,  with  treacberooa  art 
f*  Writhed  its  penucjooaooilaroimdhiigrywlatessli^irt' 


HEDIlt. 
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"  By  me  unhallowed,  in  her  listening  ears 
"  His  voice  had  pour'd  deep  vows  and  guilty  prayers ; 
"  The  man  my  choice  deem'd  true,  sincere^  and  brave, 
**  Had  breathed  corruption  on  the  prize  I  gave. 
*'  By  the  lone  ta}>er  or  the  conscious  moon 
"  He  wliisper'd  love,  foul  love's  dishonoured  «lave;' 
**  Freely  I  yielded  the  delightful  boon,        -  ?-^P  " 
**  But  his  dark  treason  culled  the  predous  flower  too  soon. 


XV, 

**  The  day  was  named ;  at  Frod^'s  board  I  sate^ 
*'  Fearless  of  guilej  improvident  of  hate.    *  •^••4  ^ 
"  Nigh  Jutland'^s  coast  the  spotlcsg  Hilda  lay^  *  I  ** 
**  While  he  to  bid  his  kindred  braved  the  spray, 
*'  No  beam  was  in  my  halls^  save  one  lone  Itght^ 
**  That  pour'd  from  her  chaste  bower  its  trembling  ray, 
*'  The  traitor  mark'd  it  in  the  silent  night;, 
"  His  anchor  bit  the  sand^  his  footsteps  shunned  the  sight. 
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^  Now  adc  your  hearts,  why  Hikrald  i«|taiiluda 

*^  The  gift  he  trusted  to  a  recretaft  hands; 

^^  Why  my  stout  ships  reclaimed  the  giiilty  ^mbf     ' 

^*  Stunmng  the  Baltic's  wave  with  dvil  strife: 

<<  And  (but  he  fled  defeated^  half  subdued) 

^^  This  arm  ere  now  had  qudl\l  the  traitor^s  1^ 

*'  In  vain  that  tongue  fiir  merqr  ni^t  have  sued^ 


XVIt 

Heeessed;  with  swelling  wiy(th  the  yioiuth  ifepIM 
^*  For  peace  pr  meicy  n^YlBT  Hediii  cri^; 
<*  Nor  fled  I,  saye  more  stoutly  (o  aawilf 
^<  Spreading  firesh  cany89  to  the  shivering  gale 
^  With  force  collected,  sudden  overtaken 
<<  By  thy  fell  rage  and  unsuspected  sail 
<<  That  arm,  which  seal'd  oiur  vitywa  on  Qrkney'a  tdain^ 
^  Nor  flhuns  the  strife  t^  swivd%  mnr  mm  i 


^ 
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**  I  ask  but  justice  from  your  voice,  O  Peet^ ! 
*'  The  fight  proud  Hedin  neither  se^^ks,  nor  fean. 
"  If  to  have  loved  be  guilt,  tliat  guilt  I  own* 
"  la  virtue*8  breast  unanimated  atone? 
*'  Secret  wc  grieved,  and  mournfully  repined, 
'*  That  love's  fond  wishes  were  so  deeply  sown ; 
''  But  chaste  deaire  waa  not  to  honour  blind, 
**  And  Hilda's  virgia  fame  was  stainless  as  her  mtnd. 


*'  Now  hate  has  done  its  worst,  and  death  is  nigh ; 
"  The  dream  of  life  has  glided  swiftly  by, 
"  Come  the  red  danger  of  the  deadly  fight, 
*'  If  Hedin  falls,  his  friend  must  leave  tile  light  \ 
**  But  glory  shines  unfaded  and  the  same, 
"  While  love's  best  raptures  yield  us  short  delight; 
'*  And  that  dire  trjal,  which  redeems  our  fame, 
"  Shall  fire  our  souls  again  with  friendship's  purest  flame/ 
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This  said,  a  deep  and  solemn  pause  ensued, 
Like  the  dead  cahn  upon  the  waveless  flood. 
Each  eye  is  fix'd,  each  tumM  in  pity,  where 
Stands  that  bright  fonn  of  motionless  dei(Miir, 
Hilda,  the  loveliest ;  chaste  as  mountain  snow. 
Pure  from  her  wedded  couch ;  her  flowing  hair 
From  the  white  shoulder  to  the  zone  below.  .   ' 

Hangs  cardess,  and  her  eye  seepis  tnoipediii  settled  woa- 


XXL 

Amioishe  wears  of  perfect  mqes^.  ^ 

If  the  bright  spirits  of  the  glorious  sky   •  . -> 

EVchangeforgriefthor  heavenly  garb  of  Uisfl^    ' 
Their  shape  of  sorrow  must  be  e^en  like  this, 
So  sad,  yet  so  serene !  How  pale  the  hue 
Of  that  sweet  form,  which  scarce  the  winds  dare  kiss ! 
A  vifflon  fair,  bewraying  to  the  view 
No  glow  of  mortal  love,  but  faith  suUime  and  tniel       ' 
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Each  look  tn  woiuJer  on  that  shape  is  bent; 
To  listen^  if  she  breatlics,  each  ear  is  lent ; 
When,  with  both  anus  outstretched, "  My  blood  be  spilt ! 
**  Mine,  mine  alone,  O  princes  i  mine  the  guilt  i 
*'  Thricewhonour'd  father,  let  my  life  atone  i 
**  Save  for  God's  blessing  never  Hilda  knelt ; 
**  Now  pTDud  I  kneel  before  tlie  justice^throne^ 
**  Not  for  thy  life,  or  his;  I  sue  for  death  alone, 


xxiir 

**  Unheard,  unseen,  in  Jutland's  calm  retreat 
**  My  youthftil  breast  had  leam'd  with  love  to  beat, 
"  And  tdl  that  heaven  on  Hilda  had  bestow'd 
**  Of  love  and  faith  from  her  fond  bosom  flowed, 
*'  What  time,  as  evening's  balm  bedew'd  the  shore, 
**  The  heart^rapt  lover  sought  my  lone  abode ; 
**  A  parent's  blessing  on  his  lips  he  bore, 
**  And  whiiper'd  dreams  of  joy,  I  wist  not  to  explore. 
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**  O  pure  endearments  of  that  fatal  eve ! 
''  Sweets,  that  now  bid  the  shuddering  bosom  grieve ! 
''  I  would  not  change  in  death's  extreme  distresa 
*^  That  first  fond  blush  which  then  suffused  my  face. 
"  For  I  have  lived  to  be  young  Hedin's  bride, 
''  Known  the  long  rapture  of  his  chaste  embrace, 
'^  Nor  is  there  joy  untasted,  save  the  pride^ 
**  As  we  were  one  in  bliss,  to  be  in  death  allied. 


XXV. 

^^  If  kindred  feuds  require  a  forfeit  life, 
''  Let  Hilda  fall,  sole  cause  of  civil  strife ! 
^'  And  thou,  dread  sire,  if  ever  free  from  stain 
^'  I  sooth'd  thee,  sang  to  thee  in  grief  or  pain^ 
''  Winning  with  virgin  skiU  the  sprite  of  woe, 
^'  Let  thy  proud  daughter  still  small  grace  r^ain ! 
"  Grant  her  with  joy  to  meet  the  murderous  blow, 
**  And  o'er  her  cold  cheek  hear  a  parent's  blessing  flow,* 

c 
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She  ceased ;  stillness  ensued,  as  when  the  deep 
Foretells  a  storm,  and  yet  the  wliirlwjnds  deep. 
Like  the  sad  beam  of  reason  faintly  spread 
Hound  the  lorn  maniac  on  his  dying  bed ; 
Like  the  last  radiance  of  tlie  setting  sun,  ' 
Ere  night*s  wild  tempest  wraps  tJie  sky  in  dreocl ; 
A  gleam,  that  show'd  like  hope,  though  hope  was  none ; 
A  dream  of  life,  when  Ufe^s  fraji  glasg  was  n6uly  niik    * 


xxvn. 

There  was  no  breeze  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 
There  was  no  ripple  on  the  lake  below. 
E'en  nature  seem'd  to  pause :  each  living  form 
Seemed  fix^  by  fearful  presage  of  a  storm 
In  mingled  expectation  and  dismay : 
Till  the  dread  judgment  broke  the  £;ilent  charm. 
And  loud  and  stem  tjiose  lords  in  proud  array 
Decreed  the  deadly  flght,  and  hade  the  trumpet  bray* 


I 
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It  burst  on  Hilda  like  death^s  keenest  throesi 
Benumlnng  life:  stately  and  slow  she  rose; 
Her  lovely  bosom,  pasang  mortal  mould, 
SeemM  like  a  shape  of  marble  still  and  cold; 
It  thiobVd  not,  moved  not,  stiffisn^d  by  despair. 
And  whiter  than  her  vestments  snowy  fold. 
So  calm,  so  pale,  so  exquisitely  fair. 
She  seemed  like  beauty^s  wraith,  and  scarce  of  life  aware. 


XXIX. 

But  long  and  loud  the  trumpet^s  deadly  clang 
Of  strife  the  parriddal  summons  rang. 
The  lists  are  measured;  for  (0  alternate  blows 
The  dire  swords  bared,  and  the  dark  vizors  dose; 
And,  each  in  cumbrous  mail  and  harness  dight. 
Father  and  son  firm  foot  to  foot  oppose. 
Harald  draws  first  the  lot,  with  vengefol  might. 
So  heaven  befiiend  his  stroke,  to  end  at  once  the  fight. 

cS 
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High  with  both  hands  the  gleaming  blade  he  rear'd 
O'er  that  young  head  that  never  shrank  or  fear'd ; 
And  unresisted,  like  a  bolt  of  hell. 
On  his  strong  casque  the  thundering  falchion  fell. 
Far  fly  the  helm's  bright  fragments ;  the  dim  eyes 
In  darkness  swim,  and  the  stunn'd  senses  reeh 
Half  bow'd  to  earth  behold  him  prouder  rise. 
And  yet  he  stands  unharm'd,  and  yet  his  foe  defies. 


XXXI. 

A  mournful  murmur  through  the  admiring  crowd 
Wax'd  faintly  tremulous,  more  loud  and  loud. 
Beauteous  he  smiled)  and  from  his  forehead  hare 
Smoothed  back  the  ringlets  of  his  C)  flowing  hair» 
"  My  weapon  cleaves  not,"  the  old  warrior  cried ; 
"  Rtrike  now,  strike  firmly,  Hedin,  and  beware  \ 
"  Thy  strength,  thy  proweas  shall  not  twice  be  tried; 
"  111  mav  thai  vouthfnl  bmw  this  hhinted  falchion  bide/* 
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Hedin  each  nerve  with  force  ccdiected  itraimiy 
The  hot  blood  throbbing  in  his  swollen  veins';   ^ 
And  loud,  ^*  Since  sire  or  son,^  he  cries,  **  must  Used, 
**  Swift  be  the  deatli,  and  worthy  be  the  deed  T 
He  spoke,  and  instant  the  dire'  dint  assayed 
Of  his  bright  weapon  with  the  lightning^s  speed; 
But  the  slant  helmet  fml^d  the  impetuous  blade ; 
From  the  left  shoulder  gush'd  the  bloodnipring  warm  and 
red. 

XXXIII. 

Now,  fierce  avenger,  shall  thy  wrath  be  slow  ? 
Serene  thy  victim  waits  the  fatal  blow. 
Hear  the  faint  moan,  the  doubtful  vcnce  of  dread, 
As  thy  keen  glaive  shines  threatening  o'er  his  head ! 
Stay  the  fierce  deed,  and  yet,  O  yet  delay ! 
Hear  the  low  sounds  of  shuddering  pity  spread ! 
Down  his  bare  neck  the  unbound  ringlets  stray. 
Waving  in  glossy  curls,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  phy. 
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Stern  father^  liast  thou  tnark'd  that  eve  of  youth^ 
That  beam  of  Igveliness,  that  ray  of  truth  ? 
Shall  calm  reflection  milder  thoughts  hispire  ? 
Gaze,  daughter,  gaze!  behold  thy  vengeful  sre! 
Mark  liis  dire  port,  his  liigh  uplifled  hand, 
The  ann*ii  sUong  sinews  braced  by  ruthless  ire ! 
It  stops ! — Sliriek  out  for  joy  ! — Upon  the  sand 
His  proud  relenting  arm  casts  down  the  stainless  brand* 


XXXV. 

Mute  had  she  viewM  each  stroke  of  deadliest  hate 
Wing*d  with  a  husband^s  or  a  father*a  fate  ; 
Joy  burat  on  her  stunned  senses,  as  the  flow 
Of  deafening  waters  on  the  waste  below;  ^*^^*^*  • 
For  she  had  stood  past  hope,  past  wish  or  pain, 
The  numb'd  heart  strained  to  meet  the  shock  of  woe* 
Her  pale  cheek  flushM  not;  'mid  her  bridal  train 
A  cold  and  senseless  weight  she  sank  upon  the  plain. 
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Stout  Hedin  on  the  thronged  arena  itood 
Unmoved,  as  waiting  still  t6e  work  of  blood. 
And,  <<  Lacks  thine  arm,^  he  cries,  <<  the  nerfe  to  smite  ? 
**  O  recreant  to  fame,  as  rcid  of  right! 
**  Does  mine  eye  quell  thy  soul  ?  O  nothing  brave, 
'MIedin's  bare  forehead  scales  thee  from  the  fig^t  1 
^*  Hedin,  who  fled  from  thy  victorious  glaive, 
^  Nor  dared  to  bide  thy  prowess  on  the  Baltic  wave ! 


XXXVII. 

^^  O  heartless,  now  it  galls  me  to  have  led 
**  A  dastard^s  offspring  to  an  honoured  bed, 
**  Pure  though  she  be  as  light,  and  fair  as  heaven, 
^^  Like  the  best  gifts  by  gods  to  mortals  given !    » 
^^  It  grieves  my  sfnrit,  ever  wont  to  stand 
^^  Lord  of  the  war,  though  lifers  best  hope  is  riven, 
^^  It  grieves  my  soul  to  perish  by  a  hapd 
""  That  unresisted  shrinks  and  dreads  to  wield  the  fanuML"* 
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To  him  brave  Harald  mildly  *iad  replied  ; 

**  I  would  have  spared  thee,  youth  of*  fatal  pride  I 

"  O'er  my  stem  heart  the  thoughts  of  other  times 

**  Came  na  a  fairy  dream  of  distant  climes. 

"  Stilling  fierce  passion,  like  the  atirial  Aitraiiis 

"  Of  gentlest  music  breath'd  to  wiuhing  rhymes. 

'*  I  thought  of  Orkney's  desolated  plains, 

*'  Where  tlie  red  stream  of  blood  flow  d  jointly  trom 

our 
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"  Sweet  njemuries  of  former  friendship  stole. 

*'  T.ikc  some  dear  vision,  o'er  my  troubled  soul. 

* 

*'  Methought  thine  infant  leap*d  within  the  womb 

**  Of  my  pale  daughter  leaning  on  thy  tomK 

''  I  would  not  that  the  child  should  tread  the  world 

**  Friendless  and  fatherless  in  utter  gloom^ 

"  Nor  see  the  lance  by  his  bold  parent  hurVd, 

'*  Nor  \"iew  his  gallant  haArt^iic  with  death  s  red 
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<<  Enough!  Thy  {Nfide  rejecto  the  life  I  gava         > 
<<  Baiie,  Hilda,  high  thy  lord's  and  parent^a  gi*va-l 
<<  The  die  is  cast ;  together,  as  we  fall, 
^  Beoeiye  us,  Odin,  in  thy  blissful  hall  T 
He  said,  and  from  his  hoary  locks  unbound 
The  wdghty  helm  that  pressed  his  fbrdieiMl  tall ; 
And,  smiling,  cast  it  soomfiil  on  the  ground, 
Prepared  to  give  and  take  at  once  the  deadly  wvhumL* 


XLI. 

No  more ;  on  rush  they,  prodigal  of  life. 
Eager  to  die,  and  desperate  in  the  strife. 
'Tis  done ;  in  last  convulsion,-  on  the  sand. 
The  parent  grasps  his  comrade^s  dying  hand; 
<<  Tis  done  T  he  whispers,  '*  from  thb  Uqody  floor 
«  We  go  to  g^ory,  in  that  joyous  land, 
<^  Wh&re  never  hate  shall  disunite  us  more^ 
^  Or  fell  su^cion  bathe  omr  hands  m  kindred  gqn? 
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XLIL 

On  him  pide  Hedin  raised  his  glassy  eye, 
And,  "  Hear  me,  are,"  he  murmured,  "  ere  we  die ! 
'^  I,  fearful  of  denial,  dared  not  sue* 
'*  But  ne^er  was  Hedin  to  his  iriend  untrue ; 
**  Save  that  tbe  captived  heart,  unused  to  bow, 
*'  While  the  dear  hope  was  ever  in  its  view, 
*<  With  lingering  poaooii  lsestfa?d  die  SBcrat  ¥aw, ' 
^*  And  hid  the  burning  love,  it  trembled  to  i 


XLUI. 

^^  Hate  has  been  quick  the  harvest  to  dfefltioy, 

"  If  it  was  guilt  to  reap  tliat  treacherous  joy ;  . 

"  To  bear  the  pang  of  uni\i]iillM  desire    ^^k^V^ 
^*  In  the  soul's  core,  and  nurse  its  hidden  &r^  ^i'fi 
^^  Cold  13  the  hand  that  grasps  thee,  and  in  night 
**  Float  diese  dim  eyes;  but  the  proud  spirit  soars  higher 
"  To  heaven's  eternal  realms,  and  that  pure  light 
'**  Whose  glorious  beams  relume  tlie  warrior's  dying  sight. 


HXDUI. 
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XLIV. 

«  Friendy  father,  we  ha^e  loFed,  as  men  wiioie  falood 
^^  Sprang  from  cme  fount  and  mii^lad  in  doe  flood*; 
**  Together  have  we  daied  each  deadlieBt  ionOf ' 
*^  The  batde^B  thunder,  and  the  ocean's  storm  9 
«  Like  one  proud  tree  we  flourish'd,  now  liptom 
**  By  haters  fell  hlast,  as  once  by  friendship  warm* 
<^  Some  cheering  balm,  by  love's  sweet  influence  borne. 
Stole  o^er  my  youthful  thoughts,  now  ratisVd  and 
forlorn. 


XLV. 

*^  IC^  souls,  that  kindle  ardent  in  the  fig^t, 
'^  Know  most  of  bliss,  drink  deepest  <^dd]g^t: 
^^  To  weaker  spirits  even  joys  bdkxi^ 
**  Lovers  pangs  are  fiercest  to' the  proud  and  strong. 
**  Enough;  thy  course  of  fuU-eam^d  fiune  b  donfr; 
^<  My  years  have  quickly  waned,  more  bright  than  long. 
<<  We  sink ;  we  swim  in  darkness;  but  the  sun 
^  Of  gkwy  still  shall  light  us,  diough  our  oourselie  won. 


HKDIN. 
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^  And  thoUj  chaste  partner  of  a  life  too  brief^ 

*^  To  taste  of  half  thy  charms,  or  share  Uiy  grief, 

«  Place  in  one  tomb  the  husband  and  the  sire  I 

*'  The  stem  avenger  of  our  fond  desire, 

**  And  tliine  hearths  lord,  wliose  thoughts,  though  dying, 

strive 
•*  With  thine  iu  bliss  tmited  to  expire ; 
'*  In  joy  too  rich,  and  yet  too  proud  to  live 
**  Reft  of  the  double  charm  that  love  and  honour  give,** 

XLVII. 

Dead,  ^ry,  stiff  they  lie ;  aiid  she  who  bless'd 
Their  sight,  while  living,  breatlies  in  transient  rcsti 
Sleep  on,  tJiou  fair  one  l  for  thy  sonl  too  soon       *> 
Mnst  start  to  horror  from  tliat  joyful  swoon  I        " 
O  to  have  seen  the  sire  the  husband  spare ! 
To  wake  all  glowing  at  the  nnlook'd-for  boon  \ 
With  eyes  that  love  and  gratitude  declare, 
To  smile,  to  seek,  to  viewi^'thcsireandhusbaod^-^where? 


d 
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XLVIII. 


There  is  a  sense  which  words  can  ne^er.  express- 
That  blunts  the  sufferings  of  keen  distress'; 
A  rapture  e'en  of  woe,  that  drags  the  mind 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  ills  it  leaves  behind ; 
Opes  a  new  heayen  with  no  dark  clouds  o'ensasty 
Where  the  thought  roams  sublime  and  uneonfined; 
A  pride  of  grief,  when  earthly  hopes  are  past, 
That  mounts  above  the  storm,  and  soars  upon  the  UasL 


XLIX. 

She  did  not  rend  with  one  wild  shriek  the  air. 
Nor  gave  her  soul  to  frantic  vain  despair; 
Nor  did  her  bosom  heave  one  piteous  si^. 
Say,  was  she  faithless  to  love's  hallow'd  tie? 
Washer  heart  pangkss?  or  her  feelings  light? 
Could  woman'^s  cheek  in  sudi  an  hour  be  dry  ? 
Or  the  keen  angqidi  of  that  deadly  ti^t 
Pass  Hke  a  summer  dream,  and  yidd  to  new  ideli|^? 


n 
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0  never  yet  was  sire  more  fondly  loved ! 
Nor  ever  heaven's  all-judging  eye  approved 
A  pair  more  closely  liak*d  by  nuptial  band,  ip 

Than  he,  whose  cold  grasp  holds  his  comrade''^  hanA 
In  death  united,  and  that  beauteous  fair. 
Whose  placid  calmness  does  her  soul  command,    , 
Still  as  the  lake  unmoved  by  breath  of  air* 
And  stately  a»  the  swan  that  sails  unniffled  there. 


On  her  cheek  glow'd  love's  bloom  and  hving  fire ; 
But,  not  unworthy  of  her  valiant  sire. 
There  was  a  proud  endurance  in  her  eye, 
And  in  her  veins  heroic  blood  throbb'd  high* 
Honour's  pure  beam  adom'd  each  gentler  grace. 
Patience  to  bear,  and  fortitude  to  die- 
Had  (*)  the  keen  sabre  simote  her  lovdy  face. 
She  ne'er  had  shrunk  or  wink'd  unworthy  of  her  race. 


HBDDf. 


LIL 


Her  gallant  spiiit,  fearless  of  the  anutrt^ 
Had  met  the  death-stroke  with  a  warrior^s  heart. 
In  anguish  smiling  like  a  joyful  bride. 
But  deem  not  ye  the  feelings  lightly  tried, 
Though  the  tear  swell  not,  or  the  bosom  irigh ! 
In  stillest  calm  the  deepest  thoughts  aUde; 
The  pang  suppressed  may  never  readi  the  eye. 
But  the  fond  soul  within  feels  all  its  agoi^* 


LUX. 

As  th^  mild  lustre  of  the  glowing  heayen. 
When  the  calm  hours  draw  on  the  silent  eren; 
When  shade  is  on  the  earth,  but  light  on  high. 
Spread  Uke  a  mantle  o'er  the  cloudless  sky : 
So,  though  the  heart  is  wrapp'd  in  deepest  gloom. 
Streams  yet  imchanged  the  lustre  of  the  eye ; 
The  patient  soul  obeys  its  heavy  doom. 
While  g^kury  diines  above,  and  points  l^ejond  the- tomb. 
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Pass  we  tlie  gorgeous  rites  that  graced  the  slain, 
Pass  we  the  hoary  mmatrel's  funeral  strain  I 
0*er  them  fair  glory*s  deathless  flower  shall  bloom. 
Nursed  by  sweet  song,  and  breathe  forth  fresJi  perfume* 
They  shall  not  lack  soft  beauty's  pitying  tear> 
Alike  their  valour,  and  alike  their  doom ! 
Long,  long  shall  Denmark's  eons  their  mound  revere. 
And  scalds  shall  deck  their  grave  with  laurel  never  sere. 


The  night  was  calm  and  murky ;  the  sotY  gale 
SeemM  to  diftise  fair  peace  o*er  hill  and  vale ; 
But  Hilda  slept  not,  whom  the  strong  de^re 
Of  her  lost  Hedin  gnawed  with  secret  fire. 
To  the  stiU  grave  she  bent  her  fearless  way, 
Wliile  her  dark  thoughts  with  nature's  gloom  consjrire ; 
Awliile  slie  seemM  in  anguish  to  survey 
The  monumental  pile  that  wrapped  his  mouldering  clay; 


HJBDIN. 
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But  not  to  mourn  she  sought  that  manrion  haef 
Or  weep  unseen  upon  the  dreary  stone, 
And  in  her  sorrow  there  was  nothing  meek; 
Gloomy  her  eye,  and  lowering  seemM  to  speak 
A  soul  by  deep  and  struggling  cares  distraught; 
And  the  bright,  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek 
Told  the  mind's  fever,  and  the  darkling  thou^t 
With  haughty  high  designs  and  stedfiEut  pasuon  fi»U|^ 


LVIL 

Strange  agns  upon  the  tomb  her  hands  did  trace; 
Then  to  strong  spella  she  did  herself  address, 
And  in  slow  measure  Ixeathed  that  fatal  strain. 
Whose  awful  bamumy  can  wake  the  slain. 
Rive  the  cold  grave,  and  work  the  charmer^s  will. 
Thrice,  as  she  calTd  on  Hedin,  rang  the  plain; 
Thrice  echoed  the  dread  name  from  hill  to  hill; 
Thrice  the  dark  wold  srat  back  the  sound,  and  all  was  itUL 


kton^. 
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TTien  shook  the  ground  as  by  an  earthqucike  rent. 
And  the  deep  bowels  of  the  tomb  itpsent 
A  voice,  a  shriek j  a  terror;  fiounds  that  seemM 
Like  those  wild  fancies  by  a  sinner  drcam'd ; 
A  clang  of  deadly  weapons,  and  a  shout : 
Witli  living  strength  the  heaving  granite  teem'd, 
Inward  convulsion,  and  a  fearful  rout, 
As  if  fiends  fought  with  fiendst^  and  hell  was  bursting^eul* 


lAX. 

And  dien  strange  mirth  broke  frantic  on  her  ear, 
As  if  the  evil  one  was  lurking  near; 
While  spectres  wan,  with  visage  pale  and  stark, 
Peep'^d  ghastly  through  the  cui'tain  of  the  dark. 
With  such  dire  laugh  as  Phreney  doth  bewray- 
It  needs  a  gifted  hand,  with  skill  to  mark 
Hilda's  proud  features,  which  no  dread  betray, 
Xalm  amid  lonc^ime  deeds  and  visions  of  dismay. 


wa^af- 


LX. 


OmJber  pale  forehead  streamed  an  eype  fifjat 
From  that  low  manaoa  of  infernal  ni^t^ 
Displayii^  her  fair  shape'^  majestic  mould 
In  beauteous  stilhiess ;  but  an  eye  that  told 
More  sense  of  inward  raptiu^  than  of  woe^ 
Thoughts  of  forbidden  joy,  and  yeamingy  bold. 
On  the  lone  summits  of  eternal  snow 
So  shines  \nid9t  nature^s  calm  the  pure  s^^y^sasure  ffcm. 


LXI. 

Speechless  she  gazed,  as  £rom  the  yawning  tomb 
Rose  Hedin,  dad  as  when  he  met  his  doom. 
Dark  was  his  brow,  his  armour  litde  bright. 
And  dim  the  lustre  of  his  jpyless  a^t; 
His  habergeon  with  blood  aU  sfninkled  o^er. 
Portentous  traces  of  that  deadly  fi^t. 
His  pallid  cheek  a  moumfbl  sadness  w<ire^ 
And  his  long  flowing  kxrks  Wfsre  all  defiled  with  gort. 
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There  have  been  those,  who,  longing  for  the  dead. 
Have  gazed  on  vajcancy  till  reason  fled  ; 
And  some  dark  vision  of  the  ifandering  mind 
Had  ta'en  the  airy  shape  of  human  kind, 
Giving  strange  voice  to  echoes  of  the  night. 
And  warning  sounds  by  heaven's  high  will  designed: 
But  this  was  bodily  which  met  her  sight, 
And  palpable  as  once  in  days  of  young  delight-  '^^  ^ 


LXIIL 

High  throbb'd  lier  heart;  the  pulse  of  youth  swell'd  high ; 
Love'^s  ardent  lightning  kindled  in  her  eye; 
And  she  has  sprung  into  the  arms  of  death, 
Clasp'd  his  cold  1^  nbs,  m  kisses  drunk  his  breath; 
In  one  wild  trance  of  rapturous  passion  blestj 
And  reckless  of  the  hell  that  yawrfd  beneath- 
On  his  dire  corslet  beats  her  heaving  breast. 
And  by  her  burning  mouth  his  icy  lips  are  pressM. 


HSDIN.  67 


LXIV. 


Stop,  fearless  beauty !  hope  not  that  the  grave 
Will  yield  its  wealth,  which  frantic  pasuon  gave  I 
Though  spells  accursed  may  rend  the  solid  earth. 
Hell's  phantoms  never  wake  for  joy  or  mirtli ! 
Hope  not  that  love  with  death's  cold  hand  can  wed. 
Or  draw  night's  spirits  to  a  second  birth ! 
Mark  the  dire  vi^on  of  the  mound  with  dread. 
Gaze  on  thy  horrid  work,  and  tremble  for  the  dead  I 


LXV. 

All  arm^d,  behold  her  vengeful  father  rise, 
And  loud,  <<  forbear,  dishonoured  bride !"  he  cries. 
With  starting  sinews  from  her  grasp  has  sprung 
The  cold  wan  form,  round  which  her  arms  were  flung; 
Again  in  panoply  of  warlike  steel . 
They  wake  those  echoes,  to  which  Leyrarung; 
Fierce  and  more  fierce  each  blow  they  seem  to  deal, 
And  smite  with  ruthless  blade  the  limbs  that  nothing  feeL 
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Darkling  she  stands  beside  the  silent  grave, 
And  sees  them  wield  the  visionary  glaive. 
What  charnl  has  life  for  her,  that  can  coinpare 
With  the  deep  thrill  of  tlial  renewM  despair  ? 
To  raise  the  fatal  ban,  and  gaze  unseen. 
As  once  in  hope,  on  ail  her  fondest  eare ! 
In  deatVs  own  field  life's  trembling  joys  to  gleans 
And  draw  love^E  keen  delight  from  that  abhorred  scent  1 


LXVII. 

The  paths  of  bliss  are  joyous,  and  the  breo&t 
Of  thoughtless  youth  is  easy  to  be  blest* 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  loved  maiden's  sigh ; 
Til  ere  is  sweet  pleasure  in  the  calm  blue  sky. 
When  nature  smiles  around;  the  mild  control 
Of  buoyant  fancy  bids  the  puUe  throb  high ; 
But  when  strong  passion  has  engross'd  the  sou]. 
All  other  joys  are  dead ;  that  passion  is  its  whole. 


UEDIN. 
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The  beaming  sun  may  wake  the  dewy  spring. 
The  flowers  may  smile,  and  the  blithe  greenwood  ring  $ 
Soft  music^s  touch  may  pour  lovers  sweetest  lay. 
And  young  hearts  kindle  in  their  hour  of  May : 
But  not  for  Hilda  shall  lifers  vifflons  glow ; 
One  dark  deep  thought  must  on  her  bosom  prey. 
Her  joys  lie  buried  in  the  tomb  below, 
And  from  night's  phantoms  pale  her  deadly  bliss  must 
flow. 

LXIX. 

There  still  each  eve,  (9)  as  northern  stories  tell, 
By  that  lone  mound  her  spirit  wakes  the  spell ; 
Whereat  those  warriors,  charmed  by  the  lay. 
Renew,  as  if  in  sport,  the  deadly  firay : 
Till,  when  as  paler  grows  the  gloom  of  night. 
And  fsuntly  'gins  to  peer  the  morning's  ray. 
The  spectre  pageant  fadeth  from  the  sight. 
And  vanisheth  each  form  before  the  eye  of  light 
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NOTES. 


Note  1^  page  7>  stanza  iv. 
And  fail  in  Leyrdi  port  thejket  xvas  moar*d. 
Lednij  or  Leire>  was  the  old  capital  of  Denmark^  situated 
on  an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Issefiord. 

Note  ^,  page  7*  stanza  iv. 
Thei^  toaited  on  the  voice  of  Dan's  great  son. 
Frode  the  Tliird^  son  of  Dan,  king  of  Denmark,  reigned 
over  many  tributary  princes  in  the  fourth  century. 

Note  3,  page  8^  stanza  vi. 

Sworn  comrades  e'en  to  deaths  the  twain  before  you  stamd. 

It  was  not  unusual  amongst  the  northern  nations  fin* 

sworn  feres  or  comrades  to  make  a  vow  not  to  survive 

each  other,  the  performance  of  which  was  religiously 

accomplished. 


Note  4,  page  9,  stanza  iriii. 
Then^  silence  made,  stem  Harold  thus  began. 
The  real  name  of  Hilda's  fiither  was  Hogni,  or  Hogen, 
which  would  have  been  unpleasant  to  an  English  ear. 


m  NOTES. 

Npte  5,  p&ge  ll,  fitanza  xii. 

The  living  gof^s^  that  sate  our  minghd  gorCw 
Those  i¥bo  took  upon  themselvea  the  oaihs  of  feres 
or  coEupanions  in  war,  tisually  wounded  themselves,  and 
mingled  their  bluod,  in  token  of  their  indissoluble  uQion^* 

Note  Qr  P^^  l^j  stanza  xxviii, 

AheruGte  llotcs. 

It  was  a  common  practice  in  the  duels  that  were  pre- 

valeDt  amongst  the  northern  warriors^  having  drawn  lota 

for  the  first  blow,  to  receive  alternate  strokes  of  the  sword 

without  attempting  to  ward  tli£m  o^* 


Note  7j  page  20j  stanza  xxxi. 
Smooifid  hack  the  ringlets  ofhixjlov^ifig  hair^ 
The  bravest  warriors  of  the  north  took  much  pains  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  their  long  flowing  ringlets,  Thifl 
may  be  well  exemplified  by  a  piissage  quoted  from  an  old 
Saga,  in  Bartholinus's  Daoiah  Antiquities.  "  That  young 
warrior  was  very  beautilul  to  behold,  aad  had  loAg  golden 
hair,  which  hung  down  far  over  his  shoulders.  Thorkitt 
asked  him>  how  he  felt  disposed  for  death.  He  answered^ 
'  Wellj  because  I  have  lived  most  honourably^  and  those 
are  dead  whom  1  think  it  better  to  perish  with  than  to 
survive  :  but  nnu  thing  1  wish  you  to  grant  mCj  that  no 
slave  or  person  inferior  to  yourself  shall  lead  me  to  execu- 
tion, and  that  you  will  so  hold  up  my  hair,  and  strike  my 
head  so  quickly  from  my  neck,  that  my  lucks,  concerning 
which  I  have  long  tukcn  so  much  pains^  may  not  be  stained. 


And  now  the  aooner  my  head  ig  struck  off  the  better.'  "-^ 
Bart.  p.  54. 

Note  8,  page  30^  stanza  li. 
Had  the  keen  sabre  smote  her  lovely  Jace. 
It  was  the  highest  pride  of  the  northern  nations  to  show 
not  only  fortitude  and  indiflference,  but  even  an  appearance 
of  pleasure  in  deaths  however  violent  or  attended  with  cruel 
circumstances.  The  lines  in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  on  the 
death  of  Agner^  smiling  in  his  agony^  are  very  spirited. 

Semivigil  subsedit  enim,  cubitoque  reclinis 
Ridendo  accepit  letum^  mortemque  cachinno 
Sprevit^  et  Elysium  gaudehs  successit  in  orbem. 
Magna  viri  virtus,  quae  risu  calluit  uno 
Supremam  celare  necem,  summumque  dolorem 
Corporis  ac  mentis  Isto  compescere  vultu. 

Many  instances  are  mentioned  in  the  old  northern  writings 
of  the  extraordinary  exertion  by  which  a  blow  was  received 
upon  the  eyes  without  winking,  and  indeed  the  same  thing 
b  mentioned  by  Pliny  concerning  two  remarkable  gladia- 
tors. The  soldiers  of  Harald  Hildetand*s  bodyguard  were 
invariably  cashiered  if  observed  to  wink  on  receiving  a  blow 
upon  the  face  in  a  conflict.  In  the  old  history  of  Jomsburg 
another  prisoner  of  the  same  Thorkill  who  is  above  men- 
tioned, being  asked  by  him  how  he  was  prepared  for  death, 
is  said  to  have  answered,  '^  Well,  but  I  entreat  you  not  to 
let  me  be  led  like  a  sheep  to  the  Slighter.  Now  I  will 
sit  down  before  you,  and  do  you  smite  me  with  your  sword 
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on  the  fecCj  and  observe  whether  1  either  wink  with  my 
eyeSj  or  show  any  sign  of  uneasiness :  for  we  inhabitants  uf 
Jomsburg  haA^e  habituated  ourselves  not  to  shrink  from 
anach  a  blow/*  Thorkill  conBentetl,  and  stepped  forwanl 
and  smote  him  across  the  eyes  j  but  no  man  could  perceive 
him  either  wink  or  shrink  from  the  blow. — Bart,  p.  Bl* 

Kote  9f  pa^  ^^j  stanza  Ixix. 
llt^rre  still  each  eve^  as  northern  stories  telL 
The  foUoT^-ing  account  is  given  in  Professor  Snhm'5 
Historie  af  Danmark.  "  Hogni  and  Hedinwere  very  cele- 
brated in  the  reign  of  Frode  tlie  Third,  Hedin^  the  son  of 
Hionard,  a  Norwegian  prince^  came  with  150  ships  to 
Ring  Frode-  AVilh  IS  vessels  he  preceded  the  rest  of  his 
fleet  J  having  placed  a  shield  on  his  mastj  as  a  token  that 
his  purpose  was  amicable  i  and  friendly  terms  were  speedily 
arranged.  A  tributary  king  in  Jutland^  named  Hogn]>  had 
a  daughter  of  exquisite  beauty,  called  IJildur*  She  and 
Hedln,  having  been  both  prepossessed  in  favour  of  each 
other  by  previoiifi  report,  met  privatelyj  and  became  ex* 
ceedingly  enamourefU  Hedin  and  Hogni  afterwards  sailed 
together  on  maritime  expeditions,  the  latter  not  being 
aware  of  Hedin's  affection  for  his  daughter-  Hogni  was  a 
person  of  majestic  carriage,  and  very  imperious  disposi- 
tion j  Hedin  of  inferior  stature,  but  remarkably  well  made* 
Hogni  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hedin,  and  they 
pledged  themselves  by  Joint  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of 
each  otlier;  after  i^hich  they  mailed  against  the  Orkneys, 
which  they  subdued-    Atter  their  return  home,  Hogni  re- 
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ceived  infonnation  that  Hedin  had  seduced  his  daughter 
before  her  marriage  to  him>  which  was  looked. upon  as  an 
heinous  offence ;  and  giving  credit  to  the  report^  he  attacked 
Hedin^  who  was  at  sea  under  the  king's  orders^  but  haying 
an  inferior  force,  took  refuge  in  Jutland.  When  Fh)de 
heard  this,  he  summoned  them,  and  tried  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation:  but  Hogni  was  inflexible,  and  demanded 
the  restitution  of  his  daughter  -,  whereupon  the  king  gave 
orders  for  a  duel,  in  which  Hedin  received  a  severe  wound ; 
but  Hogni  took  compassion  on  his  youth  and  beauty,  and 
spared  him.  But  sometime  after  they  met  again  on  Hithin's' 
island,  near  Rogaland,  in  Norway,  and  slew  each  other; 
It  was  rumoured  in  those  superstitious  times  (A.  D.  360), 
that  Hildur  so  deeply  regretted  them,  that  by  means  of 
incantations  she  waked  up  the  dead,  who  thereupon  renewed 
their  conflict ;  and  that  they  would  continue  to  do  so  every 
night  till  the  end  of  the  world.  This  story  was  the  origiiial 
cause  of  battle  being  called  by  the  old  Scalds  the  sport  of 
HUda."— iSuAm,  tom.  i.  p.  168. 

She  has  been  called  by  modem  writers  the  Goddess  of 
War,  or  Bellona  of  the  North,  which  was  not  exactly  the 
case,  though  her  name  is  found  amongst  the  Valkyrier, 
or  maids  of  slaughter. 


THB   END. 
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Ricorditi  di  me^  cbe  son  la  Pia ; 
Sienna  mi  fe,  disfecemi'Maremroa. 
Salsi  colui,  che  'nnanellata  pria 
Disposanda  m'  avea  con  la  sua  gemma. 

Dante^  Purgat.  5. 133. 

The  four  lines  which  are  quoted  from 
Dante,  have  furnished  the  ground-work  of 
this  tale.  I  believe  that  few  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  real  story  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  It  is  well  known, 
that  Maremma  is  the  maritime  district  of 
Italy  subject  to  the  malaria^  which  is  gra- 
dually extending  into  Rome  itself. 
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Calm  sea,  whose  beauteous  waters  gently  lave 

The  shore  of  Italy  with  tideless  wave, 

How  still  and  lovely  on  thine  azure  breast 

The  evening  ray's  serener  splopdors  rest ! 

The  purpled  landscape  blushes,  like  the  bud  5 

Of  opening  beauty,  by  thy  glowing  flood. 

There  myrtles  breathe ;  the  orange  sweet  and  fair 

Flings  its  rich  fragrance  on  the  tranquil  air. 

Fields  of  the  luscious  grape  and  golden  lime  ! 

Delightful  valleys  of  a  balmy  clime !  10 

Soft  smiles  your  land !     But  why,  midst  scenes  so  fair, 

Are  man's  heart-gladdening  roofs  so  lone  and  rare? 

B 
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Why  waft  the  tremulous  airs  along  the  plain 

No  flute's  clear  souudj  or  woman's  blither  strain? 

Mournful  and  nuUe,  though  Nature's  ])eaceful  glow 

Seems  to  breathe  sweet  forgctfulness  of  woe ! 

Have  busy  cares^  liave  vice  and  folly  made 

No  habitation  in  the  desert  ahade? 

Have  man's  adventurous  hands  not  yet  de&poircl 

The  ripe  luxuriance  of  the  fruitful  wild* 

Giving  new  voice  and  sti  ains  of  other  tone 

To  its  rude  echoes  ?     On  her  solemn  throne^ 

In  that  sweet  lonenesa  wrapped,  does  Nature  liear 

No  voice,  save  the  herd's  lowing  ?  or  the  deer 

Riisthn^  the  coppice,  and  die  niglitbird's  lay 

From  the  thick  jasmine's  odoriferous  spray  ? 

Or  the  hoarsi^  rush  of  waters,  and  tlie  hoof 

Of  cxiuntlefiis  steeds,  from  human  haunts  aloof^ 

Spuming  the  virgin  glebf,  an  imtamed  brood 

That  crop  the  flowery  turf  of  solitude. 
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Where  the  bee  murmurs,  and  the  night-fly's  light 
Cheers  with  pure  lamp  the  lovely  brow  of  night? 

There  is  a  breath  of  fragrance  on  the  gale, 
A  voice  of  warbling  in  the  beauteous  vale ; 
The  wild  luxuriance  of  its  native  wealth,  35 

But  not  to  man  the  breath  of  life  or  health. 
There  is  a  charm  of  freshness ;  but  the  breeze 
Wafts  the  slow  poison  of  unseen  disease. 
Death's  angel  lurks  beneath  your  flowery  screen, 
Maremma^s  groves  and  mountains  evergreen !  40 

Those  skies  so  blue,  those  waters  still  and  clear, 
The  liquid  light  of  that  transparent  air. 
Are  DeatVs  deceitful  vizor ;  the  fell  bmt, 
Which  but  to  view,  to  taste,  to  breathe,  is  fate. 

Faint  traveller,  wearied  with  the  noontide^s  ray,       45 
Who  hiul^st  delighted  the  sweet  close  of  day ! 
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.The  cool  rcfrcshuient  of  yon  hrt^zy  plaiti^ 
The  very  charm  that  soothes  thee,  la  thy  bane ! 
Sure  as  the  shaft  that  ^layeth  in  the  niglit. 
The  Pestilence  glides  slowly,  robed  m  light,  JSO 

All-glorious  Italy,  oVr  tliy  fair  champaign 
The  smiling  fiend  extends  her  silent  reigii^ 
And  deiwjlaiion  follows,     Lo!  slie  stands 
On  the  prond  Capitol,  with  noistOess  hands 
Showering  the  secret  ruin  on  tlie  dome  55 

Of  thy  grt^t  temple,  everlasting  Home  ! 
Immortal  city,  beautiful  and  strong! 
The  queen  of  empire,  and  the  Ixia^t  of  song ! 
Whose  huge  magnificence  has  still  defied 
Barbarian  rage  and  Timers  overwhelming  tide  J  CO 

Sliall  eVr  thy  dwellings,  like  Palmyra,  stand 
A  lonely  spectre  in  a  desert  land? 
Shall  the  wolves  howl  in  halls  where  Mam  sung. 
And  the  wild  forest  spread  where  trt>phii^  hung? 
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The  deadly  ill  oreeps  slow  and  uiire8train''d9  65 

Where  Power  once  fulmmed,  and  where  Wisdom  reign'd : 
The  fiend  exterminating  wins  her  way, 
And  one  wide  wreck  of  glory  marks  her  sway. 

The  sun,  all-cloudless,  threw  his  parting  gleam 
O'er  thy  fair  gulf,  Livomo !     The  slant  beam  70 

Glow'd  o'er  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  stream. 
On  the  mild  landscape  and  delicious  vale 
The  western  light  with  ^dmg  radiance  fell. 
Where,  with  wild  groves  o'er-hung,  a  mansion  stood 
In  tlie  full  view  of  that  resplendent  flood.  75 

Nature  had  wreathed  its  Mralks  with  every  sweet; 
It  look'd  like  Love  s  own  temple,  a  retreat 
Fitting  fond  thoughts ;  yet  a  neglected  air 
Of  mournful  loneliness  it  seem'd  to  wear : 
But  not  untenanted  by  beauty^s  power,  80 

Though  sorrow  vcil'd  it,  was  tliat  silent  bower. 
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Two  shapes^  fair  female  shapes,  in  garb  of  woe 

From  its  gilt  portals  issued  sad  and  slow. 

One,  wlioae  dark  lashes  vell'd  her  downcast  eyes^ 

Shew'd  the  high  port  of  noble  destinies ;  flS 

Her  fair  companion  secmM  of  elder  years, 

Gazing  on  that  sweet  fomi  with  boding  fears. 

And  deep  participiatiou  of  despair, 

As  silent  grief  oonftumed  it ;  the  sad  pair 

Without  a  word  to  breathe,  a  tear  to  fiow^  90 

Were  linkM  in  gltx>my  hopelessness  of  woe. 


The  younger  lady  was  of  beauty  rare, 
A  form  that  st^em'd  to  float  upon  tlie  ain 
She  had  a  lip  of  love,  wliich  but  to  kiss 
Might  have  been  deem'd  extremity  of  bliss* 
Her  dark  eyes  were  all  tenderness;  their  ray 
S)X)ke  the  fond  memory  of  a  happier  day; 
A  charm  of  witching  mildness  in  their  light 
Told  how  they  would  have  sparkled  with  delight. 
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A  gentle  aptness  for  sweet  mirth  and  joy  100 

Which  not  Despair's  cold  touch  could  quite  destroy. 

The  beam  of  love  was  not  extinguished,  though 

Shrouded  and  quell'd  by  some  o'erpowering  woe. 

Pallid  the  hue  of  her  transparent  skin 

Shew'd  Death  was  mining  his  fell  path  within,  105 

Languid  decay :  a  fix'*d  and  burning  iSush, 

Not  melting,  like  soft  Beauty^s  healthful  blush, 

Mid  the  surrounding  ivory,  betray'd 

The  baneful  fire  which  on  her  vitals  prey'd, 

The  deep  oppression  of  some  mastering  grief  110 

Destroying  slowly  the  sweet  sap  of  life. 

Silent,  almost  unconscious  where  they  strayed, 
They  seated  them  beneath  a  chestnut^s  shade ; 
Whose  giant  trunk  once  echoed  to  your  praise, 
Pan  or  Pomona,  sung  in  Latin  lays !  115 

The  strain  of  Romans,  when  the  subject  world 
Saw  their  bright  standards  on  each  coast  unfurFd ! 
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Majestic,  atrong,  its  stately  ruia  atood; 

Still  its  Bcuthed  form  o'er-brow^d  the  Tuscan  flood; 

And,  like  Rome's  self  all-glorious  in  decay, 

StrctchM  its  broad  anna  with  solitary  sway. 

fiealm  of  past  glory !  atiil  it  set'ni^d  to  reign 

In  lonely  pride  c/er  thy  deserted  plain! 


The  youthful  mourner  on  that  lovely  scene, 
The  beautiful  expanse  of  blue  serene,  iil5 

(^  the  sun  sank  beneath  tliat  splendid  ocean, 
^Vhich  glowM  all  tranc^uil  without  shade  or  motion) 
In  still  dejection  gazed:  a  pearly  tear 
S weird  in  her  lids,  but  trembling  lingered  there ; 
Nor  stain'd  her  beauteous  chepk,  nor  brought  relief    liiO 
To  the  deep  pang  of  that  consuming  grief* 
Her  look  was  utter  hopelessness;  it  told 
Affections  warm,  but  joys  destroyed  and  cold^ 
Total  prostration  of  that  anxious  smfe, 
Which  is  the  energy  and  zest  of  Hfe,  135 
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That  charm  which  vibrates,  till  all  hopes  are  dead, 

Even  in  the  thrilling  agony  of  dread. 

There  was  not  in  its  beam  one  tremulous  ray ; 

It  did  not  one  weak  thought  or  fear  betray : 

No  faint  expression  in  that  visage  pale  1 40 

MarkM  one  last  wish  within  this  worldly  vale. 

Long  did  her  fond  attendant  kindly  bend 
O'er  the  sad  features  of  her  silent  friend ; 
She  watched  with  look  of  love  with  pity  blent 
The  face  serene  which  on  her  bosom  leant,  145 

And  seemM  in  mournful  contemplation  lost 
Of  life's  young  visions  so  untimely  crossed. 
Her  joyless  thoughts  were  roaming  far  away 
To  thy  blithe  streets.  Sienna  fair  and  gay ; 
To  scenes  of  former  happiness  and  pride  150 

When  the  song  waked  to  greet  the  envied  bride; 
Till  a  cold  shiver  stealing  o'er  her  frame 
Told  of  the  evening's  breath,  which  freshening  came 
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From  the  far  Apennines  whose  chilly  wintl 

To  present  cares  recalled  her  wandering  mind* 

155 

There  was  a  rustling  of  the  aged  trees, 

A  mournful  sighing  of  that  nightly  breeze. 

Which  ever  motionless  and  silent  lay 

In  the  bright  stilliies8  of  the  azure  day* 

Tighter  utxin  her  breast  the  shawl  &he  drew, 

lOft 

And  part  ai^ound  the  mourner  g<?iuly  threw. 

Tlien  with  kind  warning  signVl  her  to  beware 

Of  tlie  cool  night-dew  and  that  baneful  air. 

The  lovely  sufferer  spoke  not ;  at  the  best 

f 

She  rose  obedient  to  the  fond  request. 

las 

Not  as  if  fearful  of  the  nightly  ehillsj 

♦ 

Or  yielding  any  thought  to  present  ills ; 

But  calm,  intliHcrcut,  careless  of  delay, 

Because  it  was  most  easy  to  obeyj 

With  an  unconadous  shudder  as  she  went^ 

m 

Homeward  her  melancholy  steps  she  bent 

J 
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O  Strange  reverse  of  every  youthful  joy  i 
All-powerful  fates,  which  every  bliss  destroy ! 
Why  moves  that  airy  form  so  meek  and  slow, 
A  shape  of  loveliness  enshrined  in  woe  ?  176 

What  doth  she  there  ?  with  beauty  made  to  bless 
Man^s  ardent  wishes,  not  to  know  distress ! 
So  sad,  so  lonely,  sinking  to  the  grave 
Without  one  beam  to  comfort  or  to  save ! 

Gay  are  thy  fields,  Sienna,  gay  the  site  180 

Of  the  rich  mansions  on  thine  airy  height ! 
Health  crowns  thy  vineyards,  and  the  verdant  slope 
Of  thy  fair  hills,  where  Joy  with  young-eye'd  Hope 
Frames  his  fond  visions ;  the  bright  dance  is  there, 
The  harp,  the  viol,  and  the  wiUing  fair ;  185 

The  spirit  of  youtli  and  love  is  in  thy  walls, 
And  hearts  of  gladness  bound  within  thy  halls. 
Thy  loveliest  shapes  were  trimm'd  in  blithe  array, 
When  Delia  Pietra  haiPd  his  bridal  day  : 
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Of  all  thy  luaids,  tliat  wreatli'J  their  flowing  hair*       IDO 

There  was  no  form  so  gentle  and  so  fair. 

No  face  so  glowing,  as  the  timid  bride 

CrownM  in  her  hopes  aiid  bloominir  by  hU  side. 

No  bridegroom  vith  liigh  bliss  so  proudly  flush'd, 

As  be  who  kissM  that  cheek  where  beauty  bliisbM,     \Qo 

Those  eyes  with  coy  reluctance  fondly  bent 

I 
On  him  wliose  wishes  wooM  her  to  consent. 

Her  bridemaids  were  of  that  fair  realm  the  flower^ 

Rich  in  youth^s  charms,  and  conscious  of  their  jxiwcr : 

But  which^  though  seeming  kindly  to  rejoice^  200 

Pined  not  at  glorious  Delia  Pietra's  choice? 

And  U  not  Pia  blessed  of  the  blest. 

Envied  by  beauty,  and  by  pride  carest! 

Her  lord,  of  Tuscany  the  strength  anti  boa»st, 

In  council  eloquent^  in  war  a  host  \  205 

Quick  in  conception,  powerful  in  need, 

Ardent  and  irresistible  in  deed  ! 
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Her  spell  has  cliann''d  that  spirit ;  she  alone 

Has  won  that  soul,  and  made  its  strength  her  throne. 

On  him  her  hopes,  her  joys,  her  wishes  rest ;  210 

Her  very  life  is  centered  in  that  breast. 

Whate'*er  of  kindness  in  his  nature  glows 

Seems  on  her  pure  affection  to  repose ; 

And  she  has  breathed  into  tliat  heart  of  stone 

A  gentler  pulse,  a  spirit  like  her  own.  215 

To  soothe  his  thoughts,  to  mitigate  the  fire 

Of  aspirations  strong  and  proud  desire, 

To  draw  him  fondly  to  the  sweeter  calm 

Of  milder  passions,  the  mind'*s  quiet  balm. 

Was  her  heart's  joy  and  glory ;  thus  entwined,  220 

Their  tlioughts  were  wedded,  and  their  pleasures  join'^d ; 

And  she  on  Delia  Pietra's  bosom  lay 

^Vs  the  sweet  blossom  of  hb  happier  day. 

An  orplian,  long  had  she  lost  bliss  deplored; 
None  shared  Jier  chaste  affections ;  her  high  lord         225 
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(Like  that  proud  chief  who  mourn'd  Troy^s  boded  fall) 

Was  to  his  partner  father,  brother,  all. 

Her  parcDtS)  of  Sifiima's  purest  blood, 

Loiig  BOJoumM  where  fair  Venice  w^oos  the  flood, 

And  perish'd  there  untimely.    One  blithe  boy  230 

Had  with  sweet  Pia  shared  each  early  joy. 

Her  brother,  partner  of  each  young  delight. 

With  ruddy  cheek,  fine  form,  eyee  b]ack  as  night ; 

She  liad  no  friend,  save  him,  who  long  before 

In  a  frml  barque  had  sail'd  for  Smyrna's  shore;  335 

And  the  hoarse  waters  whelm'd  him :  from  that  hour 

Silent  and  lonely  was  her  cheerless  bow'r; 

Till  the  black  plague  that  hovered  oVr  the  town 

Smote  her  sad  parents.     Helpless  and  alone, 

Recall'd  to  Tus^^'an  halls  in  beauty'^s  prune,  fMO 

She  mourned,  a  stranger  in  her  native  clime* 

Sienna's  mansions  to  her  thoughts  were  strange ; 

'Tis  passing  hard  fur  childhood  to  exchange 
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The  home  of  hearts,  which  in  dear  union  blend. 

For  the  cold  welcome  of  a  distant  friend.  245 

Her  years  pass'd  joyless,  till  love's  thrilUng  beam 

Stirr'd  the  bright  fancies  of  a  happier  dream. 

The  bridal  dawtfd  auspicious,  and  she  found 

In  blest  reality  youth'^s  visions  crowrfd. 

It  chanced  one  eve,  the  merry  wilds  were  ringing   260 
With  birds  unto  the  sun  their  farewell  singing, 
And  nature's  face  was  beautiful  and  still, 
Though  dark  clouds  gathered  on  each  distant  hDl. 
Fair  Pia,  joyous  in  that  balmy  hour, 
Through  the  lone  groves  had  sought  her  favorite  bow'r. 

Shrouded  by  sweets,  a  stranger  bUthe  as  May         266 
There  sate,  reposing  from  his  toilsome  way. 
She  started  ;— on  her  mind  tumultuous  rush^ 
The  memory  of  griefs  long  past  and  hush'd. 
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Her  brother's  linage  dawned  upon  bcr  stglit. 

As  she  had  often  viewM  it  in  the  nighty 

When  all  life's  scenes  were  stillj  and  on  the  thought 

Came  other  forms  by  glowing  memory  brought. 

For  there  had  e'en  been  moments,  when  her  mind 

Hod  cast  the  certainty  of  fate  behind^ 

And  she  had  gazed  upon  the  crowded  quay 

Of  \  enice,  striving  his  loved  shape  to  see ; 

And  oft  upon  the  marge  of  Adnata  flood 

With  burning  thoughts  and  wistful  eyes  bad  stood^ 

Straining  tlie  sight  in  anguish,  to  descry 

His  gleaming  sail  upon  the  distant  sky» 

And  stretched  her  look  across  the  waters  bhio, 

Till  she  had  fancied  the  fond  vision  true: 

And  now  it  fla,sh'd  upon  her,  like  the  blaze 

Of  mom  on  one  just  startled  by  its  rays. 

He  rose  before  her  like  a  waking  dream  ; 

Seven  years  the  eg n  had  ca^t  its  burning  gleam 
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On  his  toird  brow ;  enslaved  by  Mahound'*s  clan^ 

His  slender  form  had  ripen'*d  into  man. 

She  could  not  err ;  the  features  stamped  by  time         280 

On  her  mind'^s  tablet  had  defied  the  clime. 

Her  brother^s  soul  was  sparkling  in  his  eye, 

The  frolic  thoughts  of  their  fond  infancy. 

She  knew  him ; — felt  him  on  her  bosom  prest. 

With  scarcely  credulous  delight  carest.  286 

She  had  no  voice ;  but  linked  in  that  embrace 

Her  soul  was  breathing  thankfulness  and  pruse. 

Murmuring  fond  transport,  clasped  in  dear  delight. 

And  beaming  joy  as  innocent  as  bright, 

They  had  no  sense  for  other  sound  or  sight.  290 

But  Delia  Pietra  mark'*d  the  rising  storm. 
And  wistful  watchM  for  Pia's  cherish^  form : 
The  distant  voice  of  thunder  was  abroad, 
And  big  drops  patter'd  on  the  dusty  road. 
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With  kind  solicitude  of  tenderest  love,  S95 

And  quickening  step,  he  hurried  through  the  grove. 

Twice  had  he  calPd ; — she  heard  not     Through  the  side 

Of  her  loved  bower  in  anxious  haste  he  spied. 

The  thunder  did  not  smite  him,  but  his  cheek 

IHirn'd  asliy  pale;  he  did  not  breathe,  or  speak  ;        800 

l^ut  ghastly,  stark,  as  if  the  levin-brand 

Had  blazing  burst  upon  him,  did  he  stand. 

lie  saw,  what  ages  never  could  undo, 

What  fiends  in  triumph  could  have  scarce  deem^  true ! 

He  saw  his  Pia  in  the  daring  grasp  305 

Of  man  ! — He  choked ;  he  had  no  breath  to  gasp. 

By  heaven  !  she  kiss'd  him,  and  that  angel  form 

Was  {)rest  with  rapture  by  a  stranger^s  arm ; 

Another''s  pulse  was  throbbing  on  the  breast 

Of  her  by  whom  his  whole  of  life  was  blest ;  310 

Those  eyes,  which  were  to  him  his  only  lioaven, 

lieaniM  with  new  transport,  ncVr  to  lie  tbrgiven: 
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And  yet  the  rapture  of  that  fatal  kiss 
Seem'^d  all  too  radiant  for  unholy  bliss. 
He  stood,  like  one,  that  instant  reft  of  hope,  816 

On  the  precipitous  and  fiery  slope 
Of  the  rent  earth,  which  had  engulf 'd  the  whole 
Of  his  life's  joy,  the  treasure  of  his  soul. 
He  stood,  but  scarce  one  moment,  wildly  viewing 
That  dreadful  vision,  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  320 

It  was  an  eye's  glance,  rapid  as  the  gleam 
Of  the  red  tinmderbolt — a  thought — a  dream-— 
A  stroke  of  vengeance,  swifter  than  the  speed 
Of  agonized  love  in  beaut3r*s  need. 
He  knew  not,  (ne'er  could  tell)  how  tlie  fell  brand      S25 
Flaming  and  naked  came  into  his  hand ; 
Ihit  it  was  done ;  in  a  convulsive  sob 
The  murder'd  youth  had  breath^  life's  latest  throb ; 
His  heart's  blood  spouted  on  the  thin  white  veil, 
A  brother's  blood  on  Pia,  as  he  fell.  380 
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Slie  moved  not,  spoke  not,  did  not  understand 

That  bleeding  brother  or  that  naked  brand ; 

But  the  world  recPd  around  her,  as  her  lord 

Stood  like  Fate's  angel  with  his  blood-stained  sword. 

She  shrinks ;  she  shudders;  on  that  corse  she  falls,     S35 

(Like  those  sad  victims  in  Pompeia's  halls, 

O  erwhelm'd  at  the  blithe  hour  of  thoughtless  youA) 

The  kiss  of  joy  still  trembling  on  her  mouth. 

The  sword  was  raised  to  slay  her,  but  the  hand 
Yet  lingered,  though  it  held  the  vengeful  brand.         340 
What  were  his  feelings  ?    Was  there  whom  to  hate  ? — 
The  powerless  foe  lay  bleeding  at  his  feet. 
To  curse  ? — but  her,  whose  loveliness  to  save 
From  breath  of  harm  he  would  have  haiPd  his  grave  f 
Her,  whom  to  gaze  on  was  his  soul's  delight !  845 

Whom  but  to  screen  from  the  rude  blast  of  night, 
He  would  have  hewn  his  flesh  !  yet  there  she  lay 
Deluged  with  murder,  cold  as  lifeless  clay. 
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And  his  fierce  weapon  was  outstretch*d  and  bare 

To  hurl  her  unrepenting  to  despair.  350 

The  thoughts  of  hours  and  days  and  months  and  years, 

The  memory  of  liopes  and  bliss  and  fears, 

Were  crowded,  hurried,  in  the  rapid  stream 

Of  that  one  instant's  musing ;  a  swift  dream 

Of  mingled  joys  and^guish. — That  strong  mind,     355 

Which  was  but  now  to  all  but  vengeance  blind. 

Is  a  wild  field,  wlierein  the  varied  thought 

is  maddening  into  agony  of  doubt ; 

A  shrine,  where  helpless  beauty  pleads  for  life. 

Whore  fiends  and  dovelike  mercy  are  at  strife.  860 

He  could  not,  dared  not  slay  her,  as  she  lay 

So  pale,  so  beautiful ;  yet  that  delay 

Was  but  the  Ungering  doubt  of  vengeful  pride 

Striving  with  love,  and  to  stern  deeds  allied. 

He  had  sent  one  before  the  throne  of  heaven  865 

Boiling  in  sin,  unhousel'd,  and  unshriven : 
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A  settled  gloom  overspread  his  mournful  eye ; 
Murmuring  he  spoke — "  She  shall  repent,  and  die.'' 

Eight  days  unseen  he  fasted,  nor  renew'd 
His  stain'd  apparel,  by  dread  thoughts  pursued.  370 

Dark  were  tliose  feelings,  once  so  proud  and  hot ; 
Despair  and  loneliness  became  his  lot. 
And  the  deep  frown  of  silence  :  ne'er  again 
Was  his  voice  heard  amid  the  buzz  of  men. 
Revenge  held  fatal  sway :  but  with  that  sun  375 

His  hopes  had  set,  and  his  youth's  race  was  run ; 
His  days  of  bliss  were  number'd  and  foredone. 

But  lovely  Pia  from  that  bloody  deed 
They  bore,  where  her  lord's  mandate  had  decreed ; 
They  lx)rc  her  senseless,  that  ill-fated  bride,  880 

One  faithful  maiden  weeping  by  her  side. 
When  life  revisited  lier  pulse  again, 
A  l>urnin<x  fever  throhlVd  in  cverv  vein. 
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The  seat  of  reason  swam  ;  the  mind  was  liot 

With  some  strange  sen^e  of  ill,  but  knew  not  ¥rhat     S85 

She  shriek'*d,  as  one  whom  outrage  was  pursuing, 

Struggling  with  force,  and  striving  against  ruia. 

She  caird  with  ^vildness  on  her  brother^s  name. 

Screaming  for  mercy » trembling  her  whole  frame; 

Then  shrunk,  and  hush*d  each  sound,  and  veiPd  her  head, 

As  if  for  safety,  in  her  fevered  bed.  891 

Somewhile  in  that  still  guise  she  would  ainde 

With  deathlike  silence,  fearing  to  be  spied ; 

Then  creeping  forth,  as  if  with  cautious  dread, 

TalkM  in  strange  tone,  with  who  hod  long  been  dead ; 

And  sobb'd  and  laugh'd  alternately,  or  smiled  896 

With  frightful  mirth,  unnatural,  and  wild* 

At  length  the  pulse  waxVl  feebler ;, and  the  glare 

Of  her  bright  eyes  had  a  less  ghastly  stare ; 

She  held  less  converse  with  things  long  gone  by,        406 

With  viewless  forms  of  those  she  neVr  might  spy ; 
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And  the  sad  dawn  of  reason  slowly  rose 

On  that  long  night  of  her  distracted  woes : 

Exhausted  nature  sank  in  short  repose. 

That  awful  pause  of  phrensy  seem'd  to  steep  405 

Her  burning  temples  in  refreshing  sleep. 

She  oped  her  lids :  the  beauteous  eyes  were  mild ; 

The  sweet  tone  of  her  voice  was  nothing  wild ; 

But  all  around  the  room  with  still  amaze 

And  wonder-breathing  look  she  seemed  to  gaze,  410 

Seeking  some  form  famihar  to  her  view 

Which  might  of  memory  the  web  renew : 

But  nought  that  she  had  ever  known  or  seen 

Could  the  mind  trace  in  that  sad  quiet  scene, 

Save  one  kind  mourner  faithful  to  the  last,'  415 

The  only  link  that  could  recall  the  past, 

Her  fond  attendant ;  her,  with  anxious  eye. 

Of  that  strange  place  she  questioned :  the  reply 

Was  meekly  given  with  low  half-stifled  breath, 

"  Marcmmar*  but  in  that  brief  word  was  death.         420 
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It  dawn'd  upon  her  mind,  the  blackest  morn 

Of  horror,  that  e'er  burst  on  wretch  forlorn ; 

The  frightful  vision  of  the  past  was  there, 

The  dread  futurity  of  dark  despair; 

It  stood  before  her  deadly,  clothed  in  hate»  488 

The  full  reality  of  hc^less  fate. 

She  saw,  she  understood,  both  what  had  past^ 

What  was  for  ever  gone,  and  what  must  last. 

A  brother  murder'd  in  the  hour  of  bliss. 

His  wild  death  shrieking  in  a  sister^s  kiss :  4S0 

Her  fame  for  ever  blighted ;  and  the  curse 

Of  her  loved  lord,  e^en  clinging  to  her  hearse : 

Herself  cast  off,  a  thing  for  every  mmd 

To  point  with  scorn's  proud  finger,  and  upbraid : 

Her  vengeful  husband,  blasted  by  the  guilt  4S5 

Of  blood  so  innocent,  so  madly  spilt 

Strange  aspect  to  his  form  her  terrors  lend, 

Slow  waxing  to  the  semblance  of  a  fiend ; 
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And  liis  stern  ft^tures  were  gigniitic  gnnrn, 

A  shape  of  horror  stiffen 'd  into  stonr,  440 

It  was  a  visioDj  that  might  well  renew 

The  burning  sliapes  of  phrensy  to  her  view  % 

But  the  filow  certainty  of  death  behind^ 

Murcmma^s  baneful  pro!ipect,  soothed  her  mitul. 

Irrevocable  vengeance  was  achieved;  44^ 

Her  dtx)m  was  stamp'dj  and  could  not  be  relieved  : 

There  was  no  issue,  but  the  narrow  gate 

That  leads  from  woe  to  everlasting;  fate ; 

And  through  that  darkness  gleam'd  aray  from  heaven, 

"Where  innocence  might  pleati  and  ho\)e  to  \)e  forgiven. 

F 

She  knelt,  and  raised  unto  the  God  of  life  4ifl 

A  heart  where  feelings  were  no  more  at  strife ; 
A  heart  so  pure,  that  angels  might  have  wept 
To  see  how  meekfy  every  paasba  ^ept. 
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But  there  was  one,  a  stern  man,  by  her  side,  465 

ArrayM  in  garb  of  holiness,  who  cried, 
*'  Daughter  of  sin,  thy  worldly  dreams  are  past ; 
**  Wake  to  repentance,  while  life's  mercies  last. 
"  Thy  cup  of  guilt  is  measured ;  and  the  bowl, 
"  Mantling  with  passion,  has  o'er-whelm'd  thy  soul.  460 
"  Kneel  for  no  earthly  blessing !  let  the  mind, 
"  Chastened  mid  sin'*s  foul  revel,  be  resigned  P 

He  ceased ;  a  blush  dyed  deep  her  pallid  cheek, 
The  last  that  ever  tinged  that  visage  meek ; 
But  the  fond  thoughts  of  innocence  and  pride  466 

Sweird  for  one  moment,  and  her  heart  was  tried : 
Fluttering  they  pass'd,  as  Pia  with  a  sigh. 
Her  hands  on  her  breast  folding,  made  reply. 

"  Father,  it  is  not  for  a  child  of  earth 
"  To  plead  before  the  God  that  gave  her  birth,  470 
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**  As  if  cliaste  tnnoceiice  fixHn  lieadly  sin 
**  Were  real  worth,  or  should  give  peace  witJiin: 
"  Helpless  I  bend  before  tlje  tlirone  of  grace, 
**  And  here,  a  weak  frail  being,  bow  my  facci. 
*'  My  prayer  is  not  for  happiness  below  ;  4m> 

*•  Wiih  hopeless  heart  1  kiss  the  rod  of  woe, 
"  But  by  the  burning  blush  upon  my  check* 
*^  By  my  soul's  anguisli,  and  my  bending  meek^ 
**  I  am  reproachless  of  that  hateful  guilt, 
"  For  which  my  breather's  stainless  blood  was  spilt-     480 
*'  I  never  named  tliat  brother;  seven  yearst  dead, 
•'  I  thought  the  wild  waves  beat  upon  his  head^ 
"  And,  silent,  spoke  not  of  that  vision  dear, 
*'  Whose  slightest  memory  drew  forth  a  tear, 
,  *'  This  was  my  wrong :  perchance  if  he  had  heard      485 
"  I  had  a  brother,  he  might  not  have  err'd* 
**  I  know  there  is  in  life  no  hope  of  good : 
f  ]tfy  husband's  jiulgment  hais  been  sealed  in  blood. 
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The  limbs  of  hiod  who  died  are  in  the  tomb, 
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Stript  of  life's  semblance^  mouldered  in  their  bloom. 
"  E'en  were  he  living,  there  is  no  one  near  491 

^^  Save  me,  to  whom  his  form  was  known  and  dear. 
*^  'Tis  not  in  human  skill  to  wipe  tlie  stain 
"  Which,  fix'd  on  Pia,  must  till  death  remain. 
"  I  have  no  wish  on  earth,  no  fond  desire,  495 

But  to  appease  my  God,  and  to  expire." 
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^Tis  said  that  he  was  stem,  that  holy  man, 
And  so  he  seen^d,  when  his  proud  words  began ; 
But  there  is  that  in  innocence,  which  bids 
Soft  pity'*s  dew  suffuse  the  sternest  lids.  500 

His  look  grew  mild ;  a  strong  emotion  made 
His  voice  one  instant  falter,  as  he  said ; 

"  Life's  charms  are  fleeting,  daughter ;  I  believe 
•*  Thy  thoughts  are  chaste :  nor  is  it  thine  to  grieve. 
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'  The  flattering  drenms  of  earthly  jova  we  past,         505 

■  And  in  short  suffering  thy  lot  is  cast 
The  storm  has  l>ome  thee  trembling  to  the  view 

■  Of  that  blest  haven,  where  all  hopes  «re  true, 
Thine  heart  has  passed  through  pleasures,  which  allure 
By  joy's  frail  path  Uy  sin,  and  thou  art  pure.  ,^1 0 
The  port  of  bliss  is  won  ;  «nd  shall  the  mind 
Reiiictaiit  stretch  one  longing  look  behind^ 
Through  shoals  and  billows  to  those  flowery  isles 
Whose  treacherous  sunshine  flatters  and  beguiles? 
Repine  not,  gentle  sufferer !  but  raise  5 IS 
Thy  thoughts  to  heaven  with  teudenies^  and  praise ! " 


And  Pia  did  not  munn\ir;  from  tlmt  hour 
ller  bosom  felt  religion^s  healing  power. 
One  l>oon  she  mildly  ask'^d,  and  on  her  chc*ek 
The  full  teflr  trembled,  and  her  voiee  wiis  weak. 
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*^  'Tis  not  a  proud  desire  to  leave  the  name, 
"  Which  I  received,  untouch^  by  evil  fame; 
*'  Nor  ^ckly  yearning  to  be  moum'*d  when  dead 
"  By  the  dear  partner  of  my  stainless  bed, 
"  (Though  haply  that  fond  wish  might  be  for^ven)  525 
^'  That  swells  my  fluttering  breast :  except  in  heaven 
"  We  may  not  meet;  and  from  the  eye  of  love 
"  There  light  immortal  will  all  doubts  remove, 
''  Be  it  not  dcem'd  that  tlic  last  l)oon  I  crave 
''  Savours  of  wishes  on  this  ride  the  grave !  680 

"  But  O,  when  Pia^s  form  is  cold  and  still, 
"  When  this  heart's  anguish  shall  no  longer  thrill, 
^^  Bear  one  sad  blessing  from  his  hapless  bride 
^'  To  my  loved  lord,  and  tell  him  how  I  died. 
^'  That  mournful  tale  may  win  him  to  repent,  535 

''  Mercy  may  dawn,  and  vengcancse  may  relent!^ 

It  was  a  wish  so  sacred  and  so  pure, 
That  its  altaliiinent  might  have  seenfd  secure ; 
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But  the  meek  spirit  trembled  in  her  breast. 

As  if  it  were  to  some  dread  judge  addrest  640 

The  boon  was  granted ;  one  fond  care  remained 

To  trace  the  letter,  with  dim  tears  distidnM ; 

But,  ere  the  wax  was  cold,  in  saintlike  mood 

Her  soul  was  settled,  and  weak  thoughts  subdued. 

The  world  was  calm  around  her ;  in  thy  vale,  545 

Maremma,  there  was  neither  mirth  nor  wail : 

But  e'en  that  fatal  stillness  had  a  charm 

For  one  both  dead  to  hope  and  to  alarm. 

Disease  prey'd  slowly  on  her  wasting  frame; 
The  climate^s  poison  mined  it,  and  became  550 

With  the  mind's  suffering  leagued ;  tliat  tmnted  air 
Would  have  defied  man's  skill  and  nicest  care ; 
But  she,  devoted,  and  exposed  to  death, 
Drank  the  fell  pestilence  with  willing  breath. 
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Life  faintly  waned ;  e'en  her  sad  friend  inhaled  555 

That  languor,  which  o'er  youth  and  health  prevailed ; 

Linked  in  fond  service  to  that  hopeless  doom 

She  trod  the  same  slow  journey  to  the  tomb ; 

And  scarce  by  love  was  strength  enough  supplied 

To  close  the  eyes  of  Pia  when  she  died.  560 

It  was  upon  a  still  and  breathless  eve 
Her  spirit  seem'd  about  to  take  its  leave. 
The  church's  rites  were  ended ;  and,  resigned, 
She  felt  sweet  comfort  beaming  on  her  mind, 
AU  that  religion  can  of  peace  bestow,  565 

To  calm  the  heart,  and  soothe  the  throb  of  woe. 
The  holy  man  had  spoke  his  latest  pray'r, 
Foul  spirits  from  the  bed  of  death  to  scare ; 
And,  like  grief's  image,  that  desponding  maid 
Bent  in  mild  pity  o'er  her  dying  head.  570 
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Hor  llmlifi  waxVl  coUl,  though  Mjltrv  wns  the  niglU, 
And  darkness  diifily  grew  upon  her  si^hL 
She  ask'd  for  light,  the  taper's  cheering  ray; 
But  'twas  her  light  within  that  did  decay; 
Four  lajjers  gleam'd,  and  on  her  altered  face, 
Aa  in  a  Jealh-wake,  shone  ilieir  pallid  bhxe. 
Witli  melancholy  mien  and  smothered  breath 
Mournful  they  watch 'd  the  slow  approach  of  deatli ; 
When  darkj  and  tlimly  by  that  ii^ht  reveaVdj 
A  stately  form  half  entered,  half  eon cealM : 
And  PJa  raised  her  look,  and  (as  her  eye 
Tuni\l  on  that  shape  majestic)  with  a  cry 
So  piereingj  that  it  seemM  to  rend  her  heart. 
Uprose  erect  with  stiff  and  sudden  start. 
In  that  dread  agony  on  her  hosom  prest 
She  held  the  mournful  scroll,  love's  last  request; 
And  fell,  death-smitten  in  that  fearful  throc^ 
Pale,  coldj  and  hfelcss^  on  her  touch  of  woe. 
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■ 
It  was  himself,  that  wretched  man  of  blood; 

Like  a  dark  spectre  Delia  Pietra  stood  •  590 

At  his  wife's  feet :  the  beautiful,  the  meek, 

Lay  lapt  in  death,  no  more  to  move  or  speak. 

Came  he  with  deadly  views?     The- work  was  done, 

The  race  of  innocence  was  past  and  won. 

Came  he  repentant,  doubtful  of  his  end  ?  695 

Too  fond  for  murder,  and  too  proud  to  bend  ? 

It  matters  little,  whether  thoughts  he  bore 

Darkling  with  hate,  or  whether  he  forbore. 

His  face  was  muffled  ;  and  they  could  not  spy 

The  feelings  which  there  strove  for  mastery ;  600 

The  wan,  the  desolate,  and  ghastly  look : 

But  they  could  see  how  fierce  the  passion  shook 

His  Umbs,  (as  if  the  fever's  shivering  fit 

Convuls'd  them)  and  the  strange  wild  gleam  that  lit 

His  fixt  eye  gazing  on  that  lovely  shape,  o05 

Whose  spirit  from  his  wrath  had  made  escape. 
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The  i5cmll  was  by  Iicr  Imml ;  with  doubtrul  <1rt*ttJ, 
TroDibling  he  tore  its  covcripg,  and  rcail. 


mo 
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**  Fate  is  fulfiird :  thy  Pia^s  soul  is  gone 
"  To  yield  acraunt  before  its  Maker's  throiie- 
"  Her  life  is  past,  ft  tale  of  sorrow  told ; 
^*  The  breast,  that  pillowed  once  thine  head,  i?  cold. 
**  AUj  that  blintl  nnger  wiU'd,  has  been  achieve*) ; 
"  Now,  only  now,  may  Pi  a  be  believetl ; 
"  Without  suspicion  tl)c  proud  heart  may  hear 
"  The  voice  that  whispers  frtim  the  lowly  bier. 
"  Loved  liusbandj  start  not ;  let  the  beam  of  truth 
'*  With  mild  conviction  win  thy  soul  to  ruth ! 
**  Let  thy  strong  inind  from  passion's  cloud  be  freed  I 
**  Thy  Pia  lives  not  for  herself  to  plead*  G2i^ 

*'  But,  by  the  cross  of  Him  who  meekly  died 
"  To  bear  our  sins  ami  humble  human  pride ! 
*'  By  that  dread  throne,  unto  whose  radiant  light 
**  Thy  spirit  soon  jiiust  wing  its  trembling  flight. 
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^^  At  lifers  Still  close,  when  passion's  stonn  is  o^er !      625 

"  By  the  pure  vows  which  to  thy  love*  I  swore ! 

^^  It  is  a  brother's  blood  that  stains  thy  blade ; 

^^  Upon  a  guiltless  wife  thy  curse  is  laid. 

^^  Chaste,  uncorrupted,  innocent  of  aught 

^'  That  touched  thine  honour  even  by  a  thought,        630 

"  Thy  Pia  died ;  of  all  life's  charms  bereft, 

"  But  the  sweet  memory  of  the  bliss  she  left. 

''  Her  joys  but  bloom'd  and  flourished  in  thy  sight; 

"  Absent,  they  moum'd  from  very  lack  of  light. 

"  But,  O !  loved  husband,  in  the  tenderest  hour        686 

^'  When  our  hearts  throbb'd  and  fondest  thoughts  had 

power, 
"  Was  e'er  my  love  so  free,  my  wish  so  wild, 
"  That  thou  shouldst  deem  me  passion's  lawless  child  ? 
"  Could  Pia's  breast  have  woo'd  man's  rude  approach  ? 
"  I  write  to  bless  thee, — and  will  not  reproach.  640 

"  The  scene  of  life  is  closed  ;  and  now  thy  heart 
"  Will  yield  me  justice,  and  in  love  we  part. 
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"  We  partj  O  grant  it  heav'n  i  to  m^t  in  joy 

**  Wliere  taith's  pure  glory  no  wild  clotibta  ilebtroy. 

"  Lorn  heart,  despair  not,  or  for  me  repine !  645 

**  My  pangs  are  past,  and  ihey  were  Hglit  to  thine. 
"But  thou,  though  reft  of  bliss,  thy  cour«e  pursue, 
**  Through  liie's  s^d  vale  to  faith  and  virtue  true ! 
"  liaise  tlie  deep  angu  1:3)1  of  thy  struggling  grief 
•'  To  heaven's  bleat  mercj%  and  there  find  relief,         6S0 


"  One  boon,  one  trembling  prayer !  before  I  close 
*'  Grief's  mournful  scroll,  and  sink  in  death's  repose. 
*'  O  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  thy  bride, 
*'  In  life  niy  hope,  my  blessingj  and  my  pride! 
*'  Whenc  er  strife  wakes,  and  angry  passions  stir,       € 
"  Keniember  Pia !  let  the  thoughts  of  her, 
^^  Whom  ^\Tath,  too  hasty,  to  the  tonib  has  sent, 
'*  Win  thy  stern  heart  to  mercy  ! — and  relent!'' 

THIS  ESU, 
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SIPPLEMENTARY  Al^TBRATlOXS. 


P.  6.  St.  8.  V.  a  read, 
Strong  was  thy  race  and  dauntless  in  the  fight, 

P.  7.  St.  4.  readj 
Gay  laugh 'd  the  sun  on  Danish  Issefiord, 
And  fast  in  Leyra*s  {})  port  the  fleet  was  moor'd : 
And  there  were  lists,  as  if  for  strife  prepared ; 
Twelve  kingly  thrones  in  awful  order  rear*d ; 
On  each  a  prince  in  gorgeous  garb  array^d^ 
Summon'd  by  him  whose  mandate  they  revered. 
Great  Frode's  (^)  word  twice  fifty  kings  obeyM, 
Upheld  his  stately  power,  and  flourished  in  its  shade. 

P.  17.  st  24.  V.  6.  read. 
Known  the  chaste  rapture  of  his  loved  embrace. 


p.  17.  Insert  the  JbUamng  lines  between  si.  24  and  si.  S5. 

XXV. 

^*  Has  Hilda's  bosom  nursM  a  lawless  flame? 
''  Has  Harald's  stainless  issue  stoop'd  to  shame  ? 
^^  As  pure  from  guilt,  as  now  of  hope  forlorn, 
^^  I  yield  no  answer  to  that  charge  but  scorn : 
'*  Or  (if  reply  be  meet)  enough  for  me, 
^<  From  Harald^s  glorious  blood  was  Hilda  bom ; 
"  Dishonour  comes  not  of  that  stately  tree, 
"  But  like  its  princely  stock  the  scion's  fruit  must  be/' 

P.  22.  St.  86.  V.  6.  read^ 
The  nerves  all  strain'd  to  meet  the  shock  of  woe. 
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The  principal  circumstances  of  this  lamentable  story, 
the  particulars  of  the  scenery,  climate,  and  Indian 
superstitions,  are  taken  from  Humboldt's  Personal  Nar- 
rative, I  fear  that  the  facts  which  he  has  recorded 
concerning  this  barbarous  transaction,  and  the  manner 
in  which  Indian  children  have  been  hunted  by  the 
orders  of  some  of  the  South  American  missionaries, 
must  be  authentic ;  at  the  same  time  we  should  remem- 
ber that  he  writes  (as  he  himself  states)  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Calvinist,  of  course  not  very  favorable  to  the 
establishments  he  visited ;  and  as  he  tells  us  that  any 
written  attestation  in  favor  of  the  monks  which  he  might 
have  left  amongst  them  would  have  been  considered  as 
extorted  from  him  under  circumstances  that  made  him 
dependant  upon  them,  so  he  must  allow  us  to  believe 
that  hb  depositions  against  them  after  his  return  may 
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have  been  a  little  colored  by  prejudice.  With  the 
exception  of  the  modes  occasionally  employed  for  ob- 
taining converts  or  neophytes,  I  apprehend  that  the 
government  of  the  Spanish  missions  has  been  mild  and 
patriarchal^  though  probably  indolent  and  neglectful  of 
stimulating  the  Indians  sufficiently  to  industrious  occu- 
pations. The  exertions  of  the  persecuted  Jesuits  were 
much  more  effective,  and,  since  the  dissolution  of  that 
illustrious  brotherhood,  civilization  has  undoubtedly 
retrograded  in  the  South  American  wilderness.  Al- 
though the  particular  transaction  here  recorded  cannot 
be  read  without  indignation,  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  excite  any  general  odium 
against  the  Spanish  missionaries,  whose  meritorious  and 
patient  endurance  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  while  we 
lament  tlie  faults  of  their  education.  Of  course  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  speech  of  the  Ghiahiba  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  natural  to  an  Indian  under  such 
circumstances,  not  those  of  the  writer. 
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I  have  in  preparation^  though  little  advanced,  a  work 
of  greater  magnitude,  the  style  of  which,  according  to 
my  present  intentions,  will  probably  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Guahiba,  but  may  be  modified  in 
deference  to  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the 
lines  which  are  now  submitted  to  the  public. 
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O  COULD  I  lie  by  Oroonoko's  bank, 

Where  Uniana's*  isolated  peak 

Shoots  thousand  fathom  towards  the  cloudless  sky. 

Dreaming  myself  in  Paradise,  embower*d 

By  some  stupendous  tree,  whose  outstretch'd  arms      5 

Seem  in  themselves  a  world,  on  either '  firont 

Displajring  different  seasons,  bud  or  firuit. 

Springtime  or  summer,  and  its  glorious  trunk 

Wreathed  and  perfumed  with  odorous  parasites 

That  clothe  it  like  a  meadow !  while  the  sound  10 

Of  the  far  waters  from  Atures"  fall 

Comes  on  the  breathless  moonlight,  stealing  slow 

Like  some  aerial  strain!     O  could  I  view 

The  wonders  of  that  realm !  deep  rayless  chasms. 
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Where  fire-plumed*  birds  hold  empire  iipBp|MnNid&*d; 

Cleft  rocks,  ingulphing  the  aU-powerful  flood 

In  their  fantastic  caves;  and  mmibexleas. 

With  arrowy  boughs  emerging  from  the  fiMon 

Amidst  a  cloud  of  spray,  idets  pahn-crown*d. 

Seeming  to  float  in  mist!  atillthaBbei  that  dope         SO 

Their  glossy  leaves,  with  diomaad  living'  lamps 

Resplendent,  from  whose  lagiL  the  hf^  sevene 

Over  the  deafening  water-diaos  streamSy    , 

As  from  an  angeFs  smikl    There  lel.meJhill 

Life's  passions  in  delight^  and';tfau8  redUned*  85 

Think  peace  on  earth  unbrdkeOf  and^fbrgefe 

That  violence  and  guilfecan  scare  the  diarm 

Of  such  cafan  solitudesi    Does  nature  view. 

In  all  her  wide  extent  of  good  and  fiui^ 

Scene  liker  Eden,  than  the  flowery  site  80 

Of  some  mild  mission  in  that  stoxmless  dime! 

The  plain's  green  carpet,  and  ihe  leaS-boilt  huts 

Mantled  with  sweet  'lianasi  in  the  shade 
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Of  phntaiiu  spreading  wide  and  gxaoefid  palms! 

The  light  mimosa's  air-epread  canopy,  86 

Which  seems  dejMctured  on  the  azure  vault 

Glowing  behind  it!  and  beneath  the  gloom 

Of  some  majestic  ^Ceiba,  that  lifts 

Its  silky  cotton  into  middle  air. 

The  Christian  &ther,  with  his  docile  group  40 

Of  feather-cinctured  Indians,  just  redaim'd 

From  perilous  wanderings  to  the  Shepherd's  flock! 

There,  by  vast  waters,  which  give  back  their  banks 

As  from  a  mirror,  of  their  limpid  depth 

Revealing  to  the  eye  each  secret  form,  45 

Celestial  truth  is  cherish'd,  which  imparts. 

In  that  still  wilderness,  midst  earthly  joys, 

Hope  of  a  brighter  Eden.    Wo  to  man,  * 

Who  mars  that  glorious  vision,  giving  scope 

To  lawless  rape,  unto  his  perverse  wiU  50 

Likening  his  Maker's!  and,  for  gentle  lore 

Breathed  by  the  unadulterate  voice  of  truth. 
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fields  force  the  reins,  and  nudges  his  seal  the  law 

Oppressing  nature,  and  hopes  so  to  stand 

?ure  before  God! — O  for  a  Seraph's  ought  65 

To  whelm  the  ^mother's  rock  beneath  the  depth 

3f  Atabapo,  and  wipe  out  the  blot 

F^rom  Christian  annals!  the  stain  stamped  in  gore, 

Love's  purest  drops!  or  rather  let  it  stand, 

is,  on  some  awful  heath,  the  accursed  tree  60 

WTiich  beacons  to  posterity  the  spot 

Where  guilt  once  triumph'd !  Will  the  plume-crown'd 

chiefs 
Bow  at  the  shrine  of  Christ,  in  whose  great  name. 
Blasphemed  by  his  disciples,  deeds  were  wrought. 
That,  whisper*d,  turn  Religion's  cherub  cheek  65 

To  deathlike  hue,  and,  blurring  her  chaste  form, 
"  Make  angels  weep"?    The  trees  are  in  their  prime 
Which  waved  their  green  arms  o'er  the  ruthless  scene. 
The  rock  of  the  Guahiba.     It  shall  stand 
A  dark  memorial  till  the  wreck  of  worlds;  70 
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The  opprobrious  name  shall  to  the  granite  cling, 
While  Pity  hath  a  tear  and  Mercy  shrinks 
Back  to  her  throne  in  heaven,  as  blood-stain'd  zeal 
With  murder  desecrates  the  font  of  Christ. 

O  thou  vast  continent,  where  nature  3eems  75 

A  wondrous  giant  on  his  cradle  lull*d 
By  the  hoarse  lapse  of  torrents;  in  tlie  shade 
Of  thine  immeasurable  woodlands,  stretched 
To  the  utmost  Cordillera's  snowy  peaks, 
Where  noontide's  hottest  splendors  dart  in  vain         80 
From  the  meridian !     In  thy  loneUest  wilds 
How  great,  how  glorious  is  thy  majesty! 

Girdied  by  torrents,  '^San  Fernando  stands 
Surveying  from  her  walls  the  mingled  swell 
Of  three  huge  waters,  singly  which  outvie  85 

Danau  or  Nile.     There  in  fierce  eddy  blends 
The  turbid  ''Guaviare's  powerful  stream 
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With  Stately  Atabapo  crown'd  with  palins; 

And  thee,  renown'd  of  riTers,  whose  dear  strength 

Comes  roaring  from  the  East,  foredoom*d  to  give      90 

Thy  name,  great  Oroonoko,  to  each  flood 

That  rolls  its  thunder  from  the  Western  ridge. 

Lofty  Granada*    Thence  with  proud  excess 

Shall  thy  broad  deluge  rush,  wider  than  range 

Of  cannon  shot,  in  a  long  line  of  foam  95 

From  Parima's  **  dark  buttress  hurrying  down. 

Till,  join'd  by  M eta  and  Apure*s  tide. 

It  flows,  like  one  vast  ocean,  thro*  the  plain 

Of  Barcelona  to  the  "Moumfid  gulf 

Right  against  Trinidad,  that  bars  its  mouth  100 

Four  hundred  leagues  aloof.    There  cultured  scenes 

Await  thee,  regal  pomp,  and  busy  cares. 

And  the  mixt  hum  of  commerce  ever  rings 

Thro*  burnt  Cumana.    Here,  in  wilds  scarce  trod. 

An  awful  silence  thro*  thy  forest  reigns,  105 

Save  where  the  snowy  "bird  of  loneliness. 
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The  doleful  Campanero,  seems  to  toll 

The  dirge  of  solitude.    In  these  rude  wastes^ 

Tranquillest  scenes,  where  Art  has  never  rear'd 

Her  mimic  shapes,  stands  most  reveal'd  the  might    110 

Of  One  benign,  by  whose  prolific  will 

The  plain  is  like  a  cultured  garden  gemm'd 

With  shrubs  and  flowers ;  who  lifts  the  towering  tree 

Unto  the  sky  serene,  loaded  with  fruits 

By  his  spontaneous  bounty.    Savage  minds  115 

Know  this,  and  own  their  God  in  loveliness. 

Guiana's  Indian,  underneath  the  palms. 

Which  o*er  his  thicket  wave  their  feathery  heads 

£*en  like  a  second  forest  'Mn  mid  air, 

V 

Sees  Gt)d  in  all  his  works,  and,  thankful,  bends       120 
To  one  great  source  of  life,  whose  genial  power 
For  him  bids  plantain  and  cassava  yield 
Their  sure  encrease,  filling  each  swollen  brook 
With  teaming  wealth.  No  sounds,  save  sounds  of  peace, 

(5 
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Break  on  his  solitude;  tli^ ' 

Stir  not,  thro'  that  wide  "fiymt,  in  ihdr  bifdi 

Spell-bound.    The  unaeen  Gemoa  of  tlie  wild 

From  out  its  vast  intenmnable  depth 

Seems  to  cry  '^  Peace,  peaoe!**  Peace  to  natnie^a  i 

And  glory  to  their  Makerl    Ebb  and  flow  180 

Of  seasons  come  not  here  $  the  fleiy  siiii» 

Once  robed  in  mist,  deepa  in  (hat  quiet  ahiead, 

As  if  he  waited  till  the  Archangd'a  tnimp 

Should  rend  heaven's  curtain.   Springs  perp^oal  niiii^ 

Wafts  incense;  high  o'er  ihe  Gktahibo's  hut  Itt 

Wave  plumy  heads  surehaiged  *' with  fruit,  that  ahame 

Persia  or  Babylonian  gardens.    Ther^ 

Lord  of  the  waste,  he  casts  his  pakn-atiiiig  ''nel 

Where,  far  removed  from  bilkmy  ocean,  sport 

Huge  dolphins,  "spouting  in  their  noisy  play  IM 

Water  and  foam,  or  lurking  by  the  shade 

Of  other  greens  than  wreath  old  Nereus'  hair. 
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In&nts  and  wife,  secure  beneath  their  hut, 
Expect  his  coming,  when  at  fall  of  day 
He  and  his  sturdy  boys  shall  bear  the  spoil  145 

Of  those  lone  floods.    Wo  waits  his  next  return ; 
Silence  profound  and  desolation  reign 
Where  welcome  should  resound.    His  frugal  meal 
Lies  half  prepared ;  and  gaudy  *^  parrot-flowers 
That  sooth'd  his  fretful  child,  and  leaves,  and  plumes. 
Upon  the  sod  coniused.    What  force  profane 
Hath  made  the  echoes  of  the  forest  mute? 
Jaguar,  ^  or  Boa,  or  the  wily  strength 
Of  scale-arm'd  crocodile  hath  ne'er  approached 
This  tranquil  dwelling.    Wo!  wo!  Christian  hands  155 
At  one  fell  swoop  have  made  thee  desolate! 
The  priest  of  San  Fernando  and  his  crew 
Of  red  barbarians!  in  the  faith  baptized 
Of  Him  who  died  to  save,  yet  left;  not  here 
Peace  but  a  sword !    So  works  the  ruthless  zeal      160 
Of  man  against  his  God,  making  that  name 
c2 
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A  curse  amongst  the  heathens,  which  should  breathe 

Infinite  bliss,  unheard  beatitade»  '  * 

Bidding  the  wilds  rejoice,  thro*  all  their  depdft  ^ 

Prockdming  social  love,  benerblent  laws  18& 

That  bind  man  to  his  feQows.    Swifily  glides 

Down  Guaviare's  flood,  freighted  by  force. 

The  holy  reaver's  barque.    Bfatemal  shrida 

Die  on  the  distance,  and  the  fruitless  wail 

Of  those  rapt  infants.  '  Past  the  limind  mouth .        170 

Of  Atabapo  mingling  its  dark  "  wave. 

They  shoot  amain,  to  where  the  Eastern  stream 

Winds  round  Femando's  walls  its  gorgeous  strength,    • 

Rushing  from  Cerro  Duida^  **  whose  front 

Abrupt  modks  emerald's  and  diamond*s  Uaie.  175 

Lorn  parent,  gaze  on  the  un&thom'd  whirl 
Of  those  impetuous  waters,  and  the  treei 
Which  round  thee  rear  their  tall  and  barren  tninka 
Obscure  and  boundless!  '  In  jthat  soli^tilde .'  j' 
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The  flood,  the  desert,  are  thy  prison  walls,  180 

X>anger  and  Famine  the  stem  sentinels! 

Between  thee  and  thy  home  two  giant  streams. 

With  all  their  tributary  train,  deny 

Regress  or  hope.    The  southern  cross  **  scarce  gleams 

Thro'  that  ivichanging  veil,  the  eternal  cloud  185 

That  wraps  the  horizon;  from  thy  calm  abode 

Thou  art  divorced  by  more  than  human  power, . 

Nature's  impediments.     Yet  hope  still  lives. 

The  unconquerable  throb,  the  inborn  spring, 

That  swells  a  mother's  heart.     Dauntless  she  mark'd 

The  rite  baptismal,  to  her  tender  brood 

Suspected  badge  of  thraldom.     They  the  while 

Unconscious  moum'd,  by  crud  force  estranged 

From  their  dear  native  liberty ;  so  will'd 

The  Christian  ravisher,  misnamed  of  Him,  195 

Who,  robed  in  gentleness,  forbad  his  own 

Outrage  or  e'en  resistance.     In  her  soul 

Determined  courage  reign'd;  the  firm  resolve 
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To  barter  life  for  freedom,  or  regiiide 
The  nestlings  to  her  hut.     Their  totl-bumt  aire, 
Brothers^  and  fatheriandy  ware  ail  to  beri 
All  else  without  theni,  nought;  or  won 
Loath'd  circumacripdoD,  tanfoU  flervitud^ 


Night  wrapp'd  Femando'a  fim^;  beneadi  didr  ootl 
Mantled  with  sweets  umfarageoos,  slept  secure        jRMf 
Christians^  and  neophytes  by  Christian  ritea 
Regenerate,  but  headieii  stin  in  mind. 
Not  so  the  sad  GuaMba ;  she  forlorn 
Watch'd  each  still  hour,  foreqastiog  from  tbote  bonds 
Escape,  and  thro'  that  uQtrod  wilderness  jilO 

Return  to  her  dear  home*    Beside  her  lay 
The  unfledged  capti^esi  firom  n  fiither's  lore 
By  zealous  rapine  severed;  one,  just  sUIl'd 
To  lisp  his  name;  oqe,  oonscious  of  h^r  fate, 
Joyofhbhopea.  '' My  Ghild,"  with  cautious  bieiilhSl& 
She  whisper'd,  '' night  19  mirkacnne,  bqt  (hoie : 
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*'  Are  not  without  their  guide ;  well  have  I  mark'd 

*'  Each  globe  of  fire  that  studs  the  firmament; 

^'  And  that  huge  orb,  which  from  the  east  each  mom 

'^  Rolls  its  illumined  bulk  to  those  dark  hills  220 

"  Whence  comes  the  rain.   Behold  yon  star ;  it  gleams 

*'  Behind  thy  father's  dwelling,  a  sure  lamp 

*'  In  trackless  deserts.    Better  to  confront, 

**  Exposed  and  lone,  that  shaggy  savage*^  form, 

"  Half-man,  half-brute,  wide-famed  for  cruel  rape    225 

^'  In  woody  soUtudes,  than  bide  the  curse 

"  Of  this  our  prison-mansion !    Better  wade 

*'  Thro'  flooded  groves  obscure,  and  stem  the  force 

"  Of  Guaviare  in  his  turbid  wrath, 

"  Tempting  the  scaly  crocodile !    Its  waves  230 

"  Have  seen  thee,  fearless  infant,  in  thy  sport, 

"  Their  glittering  dolphins  chase,  and  wreathe  thy  brows 

"  With  river-lilies :  thy  Hfe  link'd  to  mine 

*'  Together  shall  we  sink,  or  burst  our  chain . 

<'  Free  a&  free-bom.    Dread  nothing ;  thro'  the  waste 
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"  A  mother's  strength  shall  aid  thee,  little  charge !     ^^H 

"  Father  and  brothers  from  thy  native  bunk 

**  Shall  strive  thro'  the  deep  tide«  breaatiiig  iti  3 
"  To  rescue  us.    Myself  thxo'  swampy  ahadea 
"  Will  bear  thy  tender  limbs,  warding  the  ham      flIO 
**  Of  thom-^rm'd  brake,  or  the  nuf  a**  ponderous  Ui^  * 
"  Serpent  or  jaguar's  fimg.**    Forth  stretGh*d*lier'aiBi^ 
Smiling,  the  lovely  maid,  and  press'd  hex  cheek 
Against  a  mother^s  bosom,  hiding,  there  -  * 

The  fearful  tear.    '' Shall  we  indeed  behold        •   f4<S 
**  Our  sire,"  she  murmur'd,  ^  and  our  brothers  t  Haafeei 
'^  Ere  our  fell  guards  aweke."    Bdiind  her  back 
The  mother  slung  love*s  leiEtoer  burthen,  hnsh'd 
By  kisses  into  silence ;  that  sweet  girl, 
Strain'd  with  firm  smew  to  her  heart,  she  bore        fjBO 
Fearless  of  toil    Riae,  floods,  and  trackless  bmk^ 
And  swamps  not  trodden  by  the  step  of  man, 
Alone  she  would  o'erpass  ye !    Her  fleet  courae 
Would  mock  pursuit!    But,  «lil  thoa^ infimt  linibf  .   • 
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Dread  the  rough  bindweed^  with  its  thorny  ropes    255 

Barring  their  path.     Famish'd  they  cry  for  food. 

Which,  on  the  tree's  high  spire,  eludes  the  grasp. 

Or  shrink  from  the  coil'd  snake.     Behind  them  swell 

Nearer  and  nearer  on  the  breathless  air. 

The  voices  of  their  ravishers.    She  speeds  260 

Phrensied  with  love,  till  close  beneath  her  feet 

She  sees  majestic  Atabapo  glide. 

Pellucid,  deep,  and  strong.     Loud  and  more  loud 

The  Christians  come.     With  living  cordage,  pluck*d 

From  the  green  stem,  she  lashes  to  her  flanks  265 

Her  timid  cherubs,  kissing  from  their  eyes 

The  starting  tear ;  then  fearlessly  she  springs 

Into  that  chrystal  gulph,  her  grave,  if  not 

Her  path  to  freedom.     GurgUng  o*er  them  closed 

The  liquid  volume.     Soon  she  breasts  the  wave ;     270 

Her  sinewy  limbs  throw  back  the  glassy  tide 

Triumphantly ;  amazed  the  Christians  view. 

Their  barques  are  on  the  water,  and  swift  oars 
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Shall  intercept  her,  ere  the  perilous  course 

Be  half  atchieved.    Matron,  thy  foes  prevail,  37 

And  thou  once  moie  art^u^tivei    HeAttftx^f^toae 

Shan  sever  thee  from  tfakiel    The  phmdArac^bMt  ' 

Shoots  down  the  torrent  to  FenuBido*«  keep* 

Thou,  widowed,  childless,  lKiiiiid,miist«teHi  4iMft>od . 

To  lone  Javita,  where  of  Ay  beloved 

Nor  sound,  nor  right  sliall  cheer^  diee.    Slow  and  itliL 

Laboring  against  the  conren^ff  augbt^  they  pan        .  . 

The  tiger's*^  rock,  the  rapid's  fbaanng  dnoi, 

The  cataract  Guarinunuu    On  her  view 

Plains  open  vast  and  diear,  pert  ddddy  dotbed      MEr 

With  giant  grasses,  thro*  whose  bosom  wind 

Streams  tributary,  part  by  forest  hid ; 

And  ever  and  anon  rise  castled**  roeks 

In  ruin'd  form,  pillars  and  pyramids. 

Quaint  work  of  nature,  mocking  buman  art ;  SMi 

And  oft-times  on  theur  summits  towering  stud 

Yucca  or  palm.    Nei^  where  the  cnmibliogwdb     -^' 
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Of  Mendazariy  once  the  fane  of  Christ, 
Frown  o'er  the  waters,  they  suspend  the  oar, 
Hymmng  a  strain  to  its  protecting  sunt ;  295 

Then  striving  fast  by  KLemarumo's  crag 
See  culture  smile,  and  pause  beneath  the  boughs 
Of  that  far-venerated  tree,"  whose  tnmk 
Enormous,  born  what  time  the  deeps  were  staid, 
O'erbrows  the  Indian  gardens  ;  next  descry  300 

The  Christian  hamlet,  deck'd  in  beauteous  guise, 
Balthasar,  where  the  fig  and  lemon  vie 
With  Americ's  treasures.     Onwards  still  they  pass. 
By  toil  undaunted.    Thrice  the  sun  had  sloped 
His  ray  thro'  feathery  trees  that  fringe*^  the  bank  305 
Laving  their  slender  trunks ;  aloft  "^  the  clouds 
Floated  swift-borne ;  beneath,  mute  calmness  reign'd. 
And  voiceless  solitude.    The  monkey's*^  howl 
Came  not  from  far ;  the  screaming  vidture's  wing 
Was  not  upon  the  air ;  and  dark,  yet  clear,  310 

The  glassy  depth  reveal'd  no  Uving  form ; 
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The  crocodile"  had  fthuaa'd  it,  plea&cd  io  dwdlr^ 
In  turbid  floods.    Akme  around^  the  bazquB^ 
Cleaving  the  surface  with  resplendent  scales 
Dolphins  kept  pace,  or  bounding  by  the  prowy        815 
Or  in  the  silver  wake.    Her  eye  survey'd . 
Far  hills  and  mountains  in  pale  distance,  oft 
Measuring  in  thought  the  weary  way  between 
^Her  and  her  husband.    Moonlight  fell  so  soft 
On  the  transparent  volume,  its  pure  stream  flSO 

Scarce  seem*d  to  flow :  and  those  who  laboring  puITd 
The  frequent  oar,  to  the  blest  Virgin  raised 
Their  hallow'd  chorus ;  the  soul-melting  notes 
Seem*d  to  ascend  unto  the  cope  of  heaven 
By  tranquil  airs  upborne.    The  slacken'd  bonds     StS 
Dropp'd  unperceived  from  the  sad  mother's  limbi ; 
Hope  fired  her  thoughts,  as,  gliding  by,  she  maxk*d 
A  stony  buttress  thro'  the  swampy  firinge 
Shelve  down  into  the  torrent.    Heedless  ppu 
That  rock  the  Christians,  which  man  never  moif   .880. 
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Shall  pass  unheeded.    With  impetuous  plunge 

Down  the  deep  gulph  she  goes.    They  see  her  dive 

Five  fathom  deep ;  and,  near^  the  water-snake 

Writhes  his  stupendous*^  folds,  fierce,  yet  amazed 

To  see  his  haunts  invaded :  but  secure  335 

She  rises,  floating  down  the  rapid  stream, 

Till,  whirl'd  in  the  swift  eddy,  lost  in  foam. 

She  grasps  the  dangerous  ledge ;  with  wounded  limbs 

Then  labors  to  its  summit,  and  gains  quick 

The  river's  lofty  bank.     Ere  long,  pursuit  340 

Rings  on  her  steps.    To  holy  strains  succeed 

The  unhallow*d  war-cry  and  the  hunter's  shout. 

Fierce  and  discordant.     Mo^^ning  sweetly  dawn'd, 

Lighting  the  lonely  plain.     They  found  her,  spent 

By  toil  and  bleeding  wounds,  bay'd  by  their  dog      345 

Beneath  the  thickest  jungle;  the  loud  voice 

Of  triumph  echoed,  thro'  that  silent  waste, 

The  death-whoop  o'er  their  quarry.    Her  they  led 

Faint,  hopeless,  unresisting,  to  the  rock ; 
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That  rock!  late  witness  of  her  faith,  and  more        350 
Than  Roman  valour!    Every  leaf  wis  stiH 
In  the  mute  forest;  on  Ae  nmbrageoiu  bank 
There  was  no  soimd,  save  of  Ae  ceaseleaa  flobd 
That  foam'd  against  the  granite^  whelre  her  foot    * 
Furst  trod  the  stone.    The  deed,  the  damning  deed,  88B '' 
Was  done  in  silence.    On  that  rock  they  scoarged 
The  wife,  the  mother,  while  her  innocent  blood 
Fell  drop  by  drop, — reeking  to  Heaven,  which  saw 
And  yet  withheld  its  thunder,    Merdfiil  God, 
And  those  were  Christians  I  Those  had  pveis*d  llie  icap 
Of  thy  salvation !  with  their  bloody  rites 
Mingling  thy  praise,  and  casting  on  thy  name 
The  curse  of  their  own  belUsh  outrage !    Thisi 
This  weak  and  helpless  woman,  had  no  gtoAib 
But  thy  wide  book  of  nature,  from  each  page 
Breathing  the  voice  of  love;  and  yet  she  trod 
The  steps  of  our  great  Savior,  Vkib  a  lamb 
Led  to  the  sacrifice,  thro*  pious  love 
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For  those  her  little  ones.    Will  not  her  blood, 
Spilt  by  thy  hoary  priests,  rise  against  Spain  370 

E'en  to  thy  thunderous  threshold  ?  and  the  stain, 
Fixt  on  that  granite,  like  a  furnace  glow 
Unexpiated  in  thy  day  of  wrath! 

Once  more  chain'd  down  and  bleeding,  in  that  barque 
She  sees  her  hard  oppressors  plough  their  way       375 
Thro'  Temi's**  winding  and  the  auxiliar  course 
Of  Tuamini  to  the  Lusian  bounds 
Where  stands  remote  Javita.    There  forlorn 
She  chews  the  bread  of  grief ;  but  high  resolve 
Still  nerves  her  courage,  unextinguish'd  hope;         380 

O  fell  tormentors,  think  ye  to  have  quell'd 
That  spring  unquenchable  of  holy  love 
Which  fires  the  mother,  while  her  infant  brood 
Pines  in  captivity!    Floods,  torrents,  wastes, 
And  fearfullest  vicissitudes  of  clime,  385 
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Unheeded  vanish  from  the  thought  of  hiBTi 
,       Who  seeks  home^hushand^  children.  Long  she  watch'd    jfn 
Occasion  meet  for  flight  thro*' pathless  tncti.' 
Deem'd  unimaginable.    No  toot  of  man 
Girded  in  fittest  seasoil  for  such  toil  SBQ 

Had  e*er  traversed  them.    Weak,  alonci  uncheer^dj 
She^  while  rains  pour'd  their  deluge,  and  the  farakaa  - 
Yielded  no  fruity  committed  her  firail  strength. 
To  God  and  to  the  desert.    Night  and  day 
Wading  or  swimming,  torn  by  bristled  cords  SB& 

Which  serpent-like  around  her  wound  their  folds, 
Defying  toil  and  fkmine,  still  she  pressed 
To  one  dear  goal^  her  children's  prison;  fod 
With  loathsome  insects,  gathered  from  the  stem 
Of  barren  trees,  that  knit  their  cumbrous  arms.       400 
Nor  ceased  the  while  that  lesser  plague,  Uood-fed 
Zancudoes/'  and  the  countless  winged  tribes, 
Morning  and  eve  and  in  noon's  sultry  hour 
Successive,  trumpeting  their  endless  war; 
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And  oft,  when  twilight's  shadows  were  abroad,        405 

High  on  some  tortuous  bough,  with  obscene  grin. 

She  saw  (or  dream'd  she  saw)  the  man-Uke  form 

Of  hairy  savage,  the  wild's  dreaded  fiend, 

In  whose  rude  haunts,  tho'  scaped  firom  human  wrong; 

Worse  rape  might  seize  her,  brutish  violence.  410 

Before,  around,  unbounded  forests  rose^ 

Waters  and  woods  illimitably  stretch'd; 

But  Nature's  might  was  stronger  in  the  breast 

Of  one  lone  woman,  than  in  all  her  works 

Gloriously  array'd  in  that  wide  solitude*  415 

She  reach'd  Femando's  threshold;  and,  first  seen,    * 
A  vengeful  spectre  deem'd,  found  way  unblench'd 
To  her  0¥m  innocents,  and  sunk  foredone  ' 

In  that  last,  fondest,  loveliest  embrace. 
They  tore  her  from  her  children,  unappeased,         420 
And  steel'd  by  bigot  zeal.    From  the  sweet  trance 
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"  I  stand  not  here  in  judg 
"  Nature  forbids.     Against . 
"  Against  a  wife's  finn  faith 
'*  Not  e'en  to  fellest  nations  ( 
"  Of  mangled  captives.    Wh 
"  Thy  Deity,  who  mew'd,  Ub 
'*  In  that  low  fane,  sends  fortl 
"  To  deeds  of  pitiless  rape? 
ill  '^  Harvest  and  summer  fnuts, 

"  Which  never  lash  our  grove 
"  To  the  carved  crucifix  in  tei 
**  By  hiunan  hands;  ye  lift  th< 
'  iLtj  "  By  torches'  glare  at  noonda; 
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"  We  worship  him  abroad^  under  the  vault  440 

"  Of  his  own  heaven;  yon  star-paved  firmament, 
"  The  wilderness,  the  flood,  the  wreathed  clouds 
**  That  float  firom  those  far  mountains  robed  in  mist, 
"  The  summits  unapproach'd,  untouched  by  time, 
"  Snow-clad,  are  his;  too  vast  to  be  confined  445 

"  He  fills  his  works.     Bow  ye  the  trembling  knee 
"  To  your  own  idols  and  that  murderous  law 
"  Which  bids  you  seize  a  mother's  callow  brood 
"  In  hour  of  peace!  The  Carib  doth  not  this, 
"  The  man-devouring  Cabre!"  Are  ye  slaves  450 

**  To  the  dread  spirit  of  ill  who  wars  with  God, 
**  lolokiamo,  fellest  foe  to  man? 
**  If  there  be  one  great  Being,  who  hears  our  prayer, 
"  When  that  sonorous^  trump  (which  but  to  view 
'*  Were  death  to  woman)  thro'  each  leafy  glade       455 
**  Ten  league  aloof  sends  forth  the  voice  of  praise, 
"  O  tremble  at  his  wrath !   My  Uttle  ones, 
^*  If  e'er,  to  bliss  restored,  ye  reach  your  sire's 
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"  ijcaves  liie  its  worth.     Tli 

She  ceased;  and^  had  one 
Beat  worthy  of  its  Savior,  nc 
Had  spoke  that  proud  appea 
Are  thrown  on  her  worn  liml 
Her  bound,  up  ceaseless  wat€ 
To  Esmeralda,  by  the  sparkli 
Of  Cerro  Duida's  huge  precip 
Restrained  with  iron  there,  in 
Confined,  her  eye  dwells  fixt  i 
Of  Oroonoko  hurrying  to  the 
Where  rest  immured  her  child 
Lies  at  her  feet.     Shft  snpnVa 
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Of  loathsome  and  disgusting  sympathies^ 

Smiles  to  her  fancy;  Death,  her  comforten 

She  views  the  stream,  as  who,  in  burning  climds 

Where  reigns  the  calenture,  misled  by  love  480 

Of  his  dear  native  meadows  and  the  green 

Delicious  landscape,  dreams  of  leafy  glades 

Umbrageous,  sparkling  with  fresh  morning  dew, 

Midst  the  calm  ocean  fever-struck,  and  dies 

In  that  sweet  error,  sinking  in  the  wave  485 

As  on  a  couch  of  herbage.     She,  deceived, 

Sees  in  that  flood,  as  fancy  fires  her  brain, 

Her  hut,  her  husband,  her  blithe  boys,  arid  those 

Two  ravish'd  innocents,  from  prison  freed 

To  share  that  last  delight.     Her  hollow  cheek,       400 

Foreshowing  death's  approach,  wears  yet  a  mien 

Of  such  ecstatic  rapture,  that  her  eye 

Seems  lit  by  saintlike  bliss.     Silent  and  still, 

As  Hfe  beat  slow  and  faint,  she  look'd  away 

Her  soul  upon  the  waters,  and  it  pass*d  495 

In  that  illusive  dream  without  a  sigh* 
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Peace  rest  upon  her  ashes !    May  the  God, 
AVho  sent  His  Own  to  gather  his  stray'd  flock 
And  light  the  path  to  heaven,  forgive  her  what 
She  knew  not!  and^  by  fais  ^1-eaving  power^  500 

Guide  her  to  hTing  streamfl^  there  to  abide 
With  her  beloved  by  mercy's  hand  upraised, 
AVTiere  want,  and  sorrow,  and  force  sliall  never  come, " 
Nor  voice  of  her  oppressors !     May  the  wiJds 
Where  those  foiU  dee  da  were  wrought,  erewhile  resound 
To  purer  hymns  of  praise,  and  social  love 
In  that  huge  continent  exalt  to  heaven 
Christ's  worthiest  temple,  deck'd  with  freedom^s  crown! 
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Note  1. 

Uniana,  "  The  northernmost  of  the  great  cataracts  of  the 
Oroonoko  is  the  only  one  bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  momi- 
tains.  The  left  bank  of  the  river  is  generally  lower^  but  makes 
part  of  a  plane  which  rises  again  west  of  Atures  toward  the 
Peak  of  Uniana^  a  ppamid  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high, 
and  placed  on  a  wall  of  rock  with  steep  slopes.  The  situation 
of  this  solitary  peak  in  the  plain  contributes  to  render  its  aspect 
more  imposing  and  majestic." — Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative^ 
vol.  V.  p.  43. 


Note  2. 

On  either  front,  &c.  "  Near  Atures  the  old  trees  were  deco- 
rated with  beautiful  orchideas,  yellow  bannisterias^lue-flowered 
•bignonias^  peperomias>  arums  and  ))othose8.  A  single  trunk  dis- 
plays a  greater  variety  of  vegetable  forms>  than  an  extensive  space 
of  ground  contains  in  our  countries.  Close  to  the  parasite  plants, 
peculiar  to  burning  climates^  we  observed,  not  without  sur^ 
prize,  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone^  and  near  the  level  of  the 
sea,  mosses  resembling  those  of  Europe/* — Humb.  P.  N.  vol.  t. 
p.  49. 
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''  On  quitting  the  village  of  Tunnero  (near  Caraccaa)  we  dis- 
cover a  single  tree^  the  famous  zamang  del  Guayre,  known 
throughout  the  province  for  the  enormous  extent  of  its 
branches^  which  form  a  hemispheric  head  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet  in  circumference.  The  zamang  is  a  fine  species 
of  mimosa^  the  tortuous  branches  of  which  are  divided  by 
bifurcation.  Its  delicate  and  tender  foliage  displayed  itself 
agreeably  in  the  azure  of  the  sky.  We  stopped  a  long  time 
under  this  vegetable  roof.  The  trunk  of  the  zamang  del  Guayre 
which  is  found  on  the  road  from  Turmero  to  Maracay  is  only 
sixty  feet  high  and  nine  thick ;  but  its  real  beauty  consists  in 
the  form  of  its  head.  The  branches  extend  like  an  immense  • 
umbrella,  and  bend  toward  the  ground,  from  which  they  re- 
main at  an  uniform  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  cir- 
cumference of  this  head  is  so  regular,  that  having  traced  dif- 
ferent diameters,  I  found  them  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet.  One  side  of  the  tree  was  en- 
tirely stripped  of  its  foliage,  owing  to  the  drought  j  and  on  the 
other  side  there  remained  at  once  leaves  and  flowers.  Tillandsias, 
loranthcie,  cactus,  pitahayas,  and  other  parasite  plants,  cover  its 
branches  and  crack  the  bark.  The  inhabitants  of  these  villages, 
but  particularly  the  Indians,  hold  in  veneration  the  zamang  del 
Guayre,  whicli  the  first  conquerors  found  almost  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  now  remains.  Since  it  has  been  observed  with 
attention,  no  cliaiige  has  appeared  in  its  thickness  or  height. 
This  zamang  tree  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  Oratava  dragon 
tree  {in  Tcncriffe).  There  is  something  solemn  and  majestic  in 
the  aspect  of  aged  trees,  and  the  violation  of  these  monuments 
of  nature  is  severely  punished  in  countries  that  are  destitute  of 
nR>nunieiits  uf  art.  We  heard  with  satisfaction  that  the  present 
proi)rictur  uf  the  zamang  had  brought  an  action  against,  a  for- 
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mer^  who  had  had  the  temerity  to  cut  off  a  branch.  The  cause 
was  tried^  and  the  tribuna]  condemned  the  farmer.  We  find 
near  Turmero  and  the  Hacienda  de  Cura^  other  zamangs,  the 
trunks  of  which  are  brger  than  that  of  Guayre^  but  their  hemi- 
spherical head  is  not  of  equal  extent." — Hvmb,  P.  N.  vol.  It, 
p.  116. 

Note  3. 

Atures'  fall,  *'  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  rapids  of 
Atures^  which  are  found  in  a  part  of  the  valley  where  the  bed  of 
the  river^  deeply  ingulfed^  has  almost  inaccessible  banks.  It  was 
only  in  a  very  few  spots  that  we  could  enter  into  the  Oroonoko 
to  bathe  between  two  cataracts^  in  coves  where  the  waters  have 
eddies  of  little  velocity.  Persons  who  have  dwelt  in  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees^  or  even  the  Cordilleras,  so  celebrated  for  the  fractures 
and  the  vestiges  of  destruction  which  they  display  at  every  step, 
can  scarcely  figure  to  themselves  from  a  simple  narration,  the 
state  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  traversed,  in  an  extent  of 
more  than  five  miles,  by  innumerable  dikes  of  rock  that  form 
so  many  natural  dams,  so  many  barriers  like  those  of  the  Dnie- 
per, which  the  ancients  designated  by  the  name  of  Phragmoi. 
The  space  between  the  rocky  dikes  of  the  Oroonoko  is  filled 
with  islands  of  different  dimensions ;  some  hilly,  divided  into  se- 
veral paps,  and  two  or  three  hundred  toises  in  length ;  others 
small,  low,  and  like  simple  shoals.  These  islands  divide  the  river 
into  a  number  of  torrents  that  boil  up  as  they  break  against  the 
rocks;  they  are  all  furnished  with^Vigirii«  and  cucuritos  with 
plumy  leaves,  and  seem  a  mass  of  palm  trees  rising  amid  the 
foaming  surface  of  the  waters.  The  river  is  every  where  in- 
gulfed in  caverns,  and  in  one  o^  those  caverns  we  heard  the 
water  roll  at  once  over  our  heads  and  beneath  our  feet.*' — 
Humb.  P.  N.  vol.  V.  p.  53—55. 
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"  Tbe  cataracts  of  Atures  and  Mayputes  &r«  lUe  only  catn- 

racts  which  J  situttte  in  the  equtnoctid  region  of  tUc  Ntw  World, 
wxe  decorated  witb  the  noble  ^owth  of  pahn  trees.  At  oil  M^ft- 
sons  th^y  exhibit  tbc  aspect  of  real  cascades/* — Htrnih.  P.  N. 
voh  V.  p,  58. 

'^  When  this  noise  [the  noise  of  the  cataracts  of  Atures  and 
Maypurcs]  h  heard  in  the  plain  that  surrouuds  the  missioD,  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  a  league,  you  seem  to  be  near  a  coast 
skirted  by  reefs  and  breakers.  The  noise  is  three  times  as  loud 
by  night  as  by  cfay^  and  gives  an  inexpressible  cbarm  to  these 
solitary  scenes,  AVhat  can  be  the  cause  of  this  cncrcascd  intcn'^ 
sity  of  sound  in  a  desert,  ^bere  DL>thing  »ems  to  interrupt  the 
silence  of  nature  V  &c* — 16.  yoh  y.  p.  67* 

**  The  calm  of  the  atmosphere^  and  tbc  tumultuous  movement 
of  the  waters  J  produce  a  contrast  peculiar  to  this  zone.  Here 
no  breatb  of  wind  ever  agitated  the  foliage,  no  cloud  v^ls  the 
splendor  of  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  A  great  mass  of  light  js 
di&sed  in  the  air,  on  the  earth  strewn  with  plants  with  glossy 
leaves,  and  on  the  bed  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  can  rcachi'* 
—lb,  voL  V.  p.  139. 

*'  The  raudai  (rapid)  of  Maypurcs  is  easier  to  paw  than  that 
of  Atures.  To  take  in  at  one  view  the  grand  character  of  these 
stupendous  sceties^  the  spectator  must  be  eitationed  on  the  little 
mountain  of  Maninii,  a  granitic  ridge  that  nses  from  the  Savan* 
nah-  \Vc  often  ascended  this  mountain,  for  we  were  never 
weary  of  the  view  of  this  astonishing  spectaclet  concealed  in  one 
of  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  cnrtb.  Arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  rack,  the  eye  suddenly  takes  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  extend^ 
ing  a  whole  mile.  Enormous  masses  of  »tone,  black  as  iron^ 
issue  from  its  bosom^  Some  are  paps  grouped  in  pairs,  like 
basaltic  bills;  others  resemble  towers,  strong  ca»tles,  and  ruined 
buildings.    Their  gloomy  tint  contrasts  with  the  silvery  splendor 
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of  the  foam.  Eveiy  rock^  every  islet  is  covered  with  vigorous 
trees^  collected  in  dusters.  At  the  foot  of  those  paps^  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  a  thick  vapor  is  suspended  over  the  river,  and 
through  this  whitish  fog  the  tops  of  the  lofty  palm  trees  shoot 
up.  What  name  shall  wm  give  to  these  majestic  plants?  I  sup- 
pose, &c.  The  leafy  plume  of  this  palm  tree  has  a  brilliant 
lustre,  and  rises  almost  straight  toward  the  sky.  At  every  hour 
of  the  day  the  sheet  of  foam  displays  diflferent  aspects.** — 
Humb.  P.  N,  vol.  v.  p.  137.  '*  The  river  is  800  toises  broad 
above  the  cataracts.*' — lb.  vol.  v.  p.  130. 

Note  4. 

Fire-plumed  birds.  The  cock  of  the  rock,  or  rock  manakin, 
with  splendid  orange  colored-plumage. 

"  We  ventured  to  pass  in  our  canoe  through  the  latter  half  of 
the  Randal  of  Atures.  We  landed  here  and  there  to  climb  upon 
the  rocks,  which,  like  narrow  dikes,  joined  the  islands  to  one 
another.  Sometimes  the  waters  precipitate  themselves  over  the 
dikes,  sometimes  they  fall  within  them  with  a  hollow  noise.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  Oroonoko  was  dry,  because  the  river 
had  found  an  issue  by  subterraneous  caverns.  In  these  solitary 
haunts  the  rock  manakin,  with  gilded  plumage,  (pipra  rupi- 
cola,)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  the  tropics,  builds  its 
nest.  The  Raudalito  of  Carucari  is  caused  by  an  accumulation 
of  enormous  blocks  of  granite.  These  Mocks  are  piled  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  spacious  caverns.  We  entered  one 
of  these  caverns.  The  spot  displayed  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary scenes  of  nature  that  we  had  contemplated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oroonoko.  The  river  rolled  its  waters  turbulently  over  our 
heads.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  the  sea  dashing  against  reefs  of 
rocks :  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  we  could  remain  diy 
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beneath  a  large  sbcct  of  water  that  precipitated  itself  m  an  j 
from  above  tbe  batii^r.  In  ether  cavitiesj  deeper  but  \v^^  ^pq 
cious,  the  rock  was  pierced  by  the  efieet  d  successive  ^krationi 
Wc  saw  columns  of  water,  eight  or  uiue  feet  broad^  descend 
from  the  top  of  the  ranlt  and  find  an  Usue  by  elefts  that  see  me 
to  comraunicate  at  great  distances  with  each  other.*' — Hu 
P,  N,  VOL  V.  t-  fi30. 

Note  5. 

Uiiitg  Imnps.     '^  An  innumerable  nmlcitude  of  injects  sprcQ 
a  reddish  light  on  the  ground,  loaded  with  plants  and  resplcn 
dent  with  the.se  living  and  moving  ftres,  as  if  tbc  stara  of  th 
Annament  had  annk  down  on  the  aavannnh.     On  c|uittin^  the 
cavcnij  we  stopped  t^evcral  tiDics  to  »dliiire  tbc  beauty  of 
singular  seene/' — Hum6^  P,  N.  vol,  v,  p.  623. 

Note  6. 

Lianas^    Liaaa,  Uane  in  French,  U  tbe  general  tiame  fortwiu 
jng  or  trailing  plants  which  require  iitipport,     Tbe  same  eaite 
fiive  sign  location  apjiears  to  be  given  by  our  colonists  to   the] 
word  vine,  bind- weed  having  a  more  eon  tin  ed  fLj>p1Jcat]on ; 
word  exactly  analogous  to  liana  h  wanting  in  our  language^ 

Note  7. 
Ceiba.    Bombax  celba.     Silk  'Cotton  tree.     A  tree  of  tbe  firvC  j 
magnitude,  with  five-fingered  leaves,  somewhat  TeEcmblingtbc 
of  the  horse^ehesnut,  and  very  large  solitary  white  flowers. 

Note  8* 

T/te  mothfr'a  rock.     Before  we  reach  the  conBuence  of  th 
river  Tcmi^  a  granitic  hummock  that  rises  on  the  western  ban 
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[of  the  Atabqx)]  near  the  mouth  of  the  GuasacaTi  fixed  our  at- 
tention ;  it  is  called  the  rock  of  the  Guahiba  woman^  or  the 
Rock  of  the  Mother,  Piedra  della  Madre.  If  in  these  solitary 
scenes  man  scarcely  leaves  behind  him  any  trace  of  his  ex- 
istence, it  is  doubly  humiliating  for  a  European  to  see  per- 
petuated by  the  name  of  a  rock,  by  one  of  those  imperishable 
monuments  of  nature,  the  remembrance  of  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  our  species,  and  the  contrast  between  the  virtue  of  a 
savage  and  the  barbarism  of  civilized  man.  In  1797,  the  mis- 
sionary of  San  Fernando  had  led  his  Indians  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Guaviare,  on  one  of  those  hostile  excursions,  which  are 
alike  prohibited  by  religion  and  the  Spanish  laws.  They  found 
in  an  Indian  hut,  a  Guahiba  mother  with  three  children,  one  or 
two  of  whom  were  still  infants.  They  were  occupied  in  pre- 
paring the  flour  of  cassava.  ^Resistance  was  impossible;  the 
father  was  gone  to  fish  and  the  mother  tried  in  vain  to  flee  with 
her  children.  Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  savannah,  when 
she  was  seized  by  the  Indians  of  the  mission,  who  go  to  kiaU 
men,  like  the  Whites  and  the  Negroes  in  Africa.  The  mother 
and  her  children  were  bound,  and  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  monk,  seated  in  his  boat,  waited  the  issue  of  an  ex- 
pedition, of  which  he  partook  not  the  danger.  Had  the  mother 
made  too  violent  a  resistance,  the  Indians  vinonld  have  killed  her, 
for  every  thing  is  permitted  when  they  go  to  the  conquest  of 
souls  (d  la  conquista  espiritual),  and  it  is  children  in  particular 
they  seek  to  capture,  in  order  to  treat  them  in  the  mission  as 
pottos,  or  slaves  of  the  Christians.  The  prisoners  were  carried 
to  Fernando,  in  the  hope  that  the  mother  would  be  unable  to 
find  her  way  back  by  land.  Far  from  those  children  who  had 
accompanied  their  father  on  the  day  in  which  she  had  beea 
carried  ofi*,  this  unhappy  woman  showed  signs  of  the  deepest 
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-despair.  She  attempted  to  take  back,  to  her  family  the  chiUren 
who  had  been  snatched  away  by  the  missionary ;  and  fled  with 
them  repeatedly  from  the  village  of  San  Fernando,  but  the  In- 
dians never  failed  to  seize  her  anew ;  and  the  missionary,  after 
having  caused  her  to  be  mercilessly  beaten,  took  the  omel 
resolution  of  separating  the  mother  from  the  two  children  who 
had  been  carried  off  with  her.  She  was  conveyed  akme 
towards  the  missions  of  the  Rio  Negro,  going  up  the  Atab^w. 
Slightly  bound,  she  was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  ignorant 
of  the  fate  that  awaited  her ;  but  she  judged  by  the  direction 
of  the  sun,  that  she  was  removing  farther  and  farther  from 
her  hut  and  native  country.  She  succeeded  in  breaking  her 
bonds,  threw  herself  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Atabapo.  The  current  carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock 
which  bears  her  name  to  this  day.  She  landed  and  took  shelter 
in  the  woods,  but  the  President  of  the  Missions  ordered  the 
Indians  to  row  to  the  shore,  and  follow  the  traces  of  the  Gua- 
hiba.  In  the  evening  she  was  brought  back.  Stretched  upon 
the  rock  (la  picdra  de  la  MadreJ  a  cruel  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  her  with  those  straps  of  manatee  leather,  which 
serve  for  whips  in  that  country,  and  with  which  the  Alcades 
arc  always  furnished.  This  unhappy  woman,  her  hands  tied 
behind  her  back  with  strong  stalks  of  Mavacure,  was  then 
dragged  to  the  mission  of  Javita.  She  was  then  thrown  into 
one  of  the  caravanseras  that  are  called  Casa  del  Rey.  It  was 
the  rainy  season,  and  the  night  was  profoundly  dask.  Forests 
till  then  believed  to  be  impenetrable  separated  the  mission  of 
Javita  from  that  of  San  Fernando,  which  was  twenty-five 
leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line.  No  other  path  is  known 
but  that  of  the  rivers  ;  no  man  ever  attempted  to  go  by  land 
from  one  village  to  another,  were  they  only  a  few  leagues 
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apart.  But  such  difficulties  do  not  stop  a  mother  who  is  sepa- 
rated  from  her  children.  Her  children  are  at  San  Fernando 
de  Atahapo ;  she  must  find  them  again,  she  must  execute  the 
project  of  delivering  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Christians^  of 
bringing  them  back  to  their  father  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
viare.  The  Guahiba  was  carelessly  guarded  in  the  Caravan- 
sera.  Her  arms  being  wounded,  the  Indians  of  Javita  bad 
loosened  her  bonds,  unknown  to  the  Missionary  and  the  Al- 
cades.  She  succeeded  by  the  help  of  her  teeth  in  breaking 
them  entirely ;  disappeared  during  the  night ;  and  at  the  fourth 
rising  sun  was  seen  at  the  mission  of  San  Fernando,  hovering 
around  the  hut  where  her  children  were  confined.  "  What  that 
woman  performed,**  added  the  missionary  who  gave  us  this  sad 
narrative,  "  the  most  robust  Indian  would  not  have  ventured  to 
undertake.**  She  traversed  the  woods  at  a  season  when  the 
sky  is  constantly  covered  with  clouds  and  the  sun  during  the 
whole  day  appears  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Did  the  course  of  the 
waters  direct  her  way  ?  The  inundations  of  the  rivers  forced 
her  to  go  far  from  the  banks  of  the  main  stream>  through  the 
midst  of  woods  where  the  movement  of  the  waters  was  almost 
imperceptible.  How  often  must  she  have  been  stopped  by  the 
thorny  lianas,  that  form  a  net- work  around  the  trunks  they 
entwine !  How  often  must  she  have  swam  across  the  rivulets 
that  run  into  the  Atabapo !  This  unfortunate  woman  wa^ 
asked  how  she  had  sustained  herself  during  four  days.  She 
3aid,  that,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  could  find  no  other 
nourishment  than  those  great  black  ants  called  vachacoa,  which 
climb  the  trees  in  long  bands,  to  suspend  on  them  their  resinous 
n^ts.  We  pressed  the  missionary  to  tell  us,  whether  thp 
Guahiba  had  peacefully  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  remaining 
with  her  children ;  and  if  any  repentance  had  followed  this 
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excess  of  crucUyp  He  wouldl  not  satisfy  our  niriosity,  but  At 
our  return  from  ilic  Rio  Negro  we  learnt  that  the  Indian 
mother  was  not  aUowed  time  to  cure  Lcr  wouotl^,  but  was 
again  separated  from  her  children j  and  sent  to  one  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  Here  she  died,  refusing  all  kind 
of  nourisbnient,  ta^  the  savages  <to  iit  grtai  calnTnitLef^.  Such  is 
the  re memb ranee  annexed  to  this  fktal  rock,  to  the  Piedru  de  1i 
Madre  "— J/«w6.  P,  N.  vol.  v.  p,  233. 

Note  9. 

Snn  Frrnando.  "  San  Fernando  dc  Atabapo  is  placed  near 
the  confiutace  of  three  great  rivers,  the  Guaviare,  the  Atabapo^ 
and  the  Oroonoko.'* — lb.  vol.  v.  p.  200,  "  The  missionary  of 
San  Fernando  has  the  title  of  President  of  the  missions  of  tht 
Oroonoko.  Tbe  twenty- six  ecclesiastics  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  the  Cassiquiare,  tbe  Atabapo,  the  Caura^  and  the 
Oroonoko,  are  under  his  orders," — lb.  vol.  v.  p.  200. 

*^  We  found  at  Sao  Fern  an  do^  as  well  as  at  the  neighbouring 
vUlagcH  of  San  BatthaJiar  and  Javita,  pretty  parson  age- bouses, 
covered  by  lianas,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  tall  trunki 
of  tbe  pirijao  palm^  formed  in  our  eyes  the  most  beautiful  orna- 
ment of  these  plantations.  In  our  walks,  the  President  of  the 
Mission  gave  us  an  animated  account  of  his  incursions  on  tbe 
river  Gua^Harc,  He  related  to  us  bow  much  these  journeys^ 
undertaken  *  for  the  conquest  of  souls,"  are  desired  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  mission.  All,  even  women  and  old  men,  take  part 
in  them.  On  the  vain  pretext  of  recovering  neophytes  irho 
have  deserted  the  village,  children  above  eight  and  ten  years  of 
age  arc  carried  olT  and  distributed  amongst  tbe  Indianii  au  eerfs/ 
— /i.  volv.  p.215- 
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Note  10. 

Turbid  Guaviare,  SfC.  The  Rio  Paragua  [or  Upper  Oroo- 
noko]^  that  part  of  the  Oroonoko  which  you  go  up  to  the  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare,  has  clearer^  more  transparent^  and 
purer  water  than  the  part  of  the  Oroonoko  below  San  Fer- 
nando. The  waters  of  the  Guaviare^  oo  the  contrary^  are  white 
and  turbid." — lb.  vol.  v.  p.  221. 

Note  11. 

Parima,  '^  In  the  Oroonoko  it  is  not  near  the  origin  of  the 
river  that  the  great  cataracts  are  found.  After  a  tranquil  course 
of  more  than  160  leagues  from  the  little  Randal  of  Guaharib6s> 
east  of  Esmeralda,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Sipapu,  the  river^ 
augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Jao,  the  Ventuari^  the  Atabapo, 
and  the  Guaviare,  suddenly  changes  its  primitive  direction  from 
east  to  west,  and  runs  from  south  to  north  ;  and  in  crossing  the 
land-strait  (formed  by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  of  New 
Grenada  and  the  Cordillera  of  Parima),  in  the  plains  of  Meta, 
meets  the  advanced  buttresses  of  the  Cordillera  of  Parima. 
This  obstacle  is  the  cause  of  cataracts,  &c.** — lb,  vol.  v.  p.  42. 

Note  12. 
Mournful  gulph.—GoUo  Triste. 

Note  13. 

Snowtf  Bird.  The  carunculated  chatterer. — Latham  Synopsis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  98.  plate  40.  Cotinga  blanc. — Brisson  and  Btiffon, 
"  These  birds  inhabit  Cayenne  and  Brazil,  and  arc  said  to  have  a 
very  loud  voice,  to  be  heard  half-a-league  oflF,  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  syllables,  in,  an,  uttered  with  a  drawling  kind  of 
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tonCj  tbt)ti^4t  some  have  i'oinpuvcci  it  to  tlkc  sound  of  »  bcH 
The  Brazilian  iiam^  is  Guirfi-pHTi^£l/'--^La/Aii7n.  It  lit  called 
CampauerDj  or  bcll-iuauj  aad  tlelights  in  lonely  parts  of  the 
foresti 

Note  14. 

ScCfyjid  Jbrcat  in  mid'oir.  "  Clusters  of  palm-trees  [of  the 
Species  called  cl  Cua/rito]^  the  leave*  of  wLicli,  curled  like 
fefltherSj  rise  tuajestically  at  nn  angle  of  seventy  degrees^  arc 
dispersed  anndsit  trees  witli  hoiiznutal  branches,  and  their  bare 
trunksj  like  columns  of  100  or  120  feet  liigb,  ehoot  up  iuto  the 
tar,  and  appearing  distinctly  against  the  sky,  resemble  a  forest 
planted  upon  another  forest.  When  the  moon  was  going  6own 
behind  the  mountains  of  Uniana,  her  reddish  disk  was  hidden 
behind  the  pinnated  foliage  of  the  palm-trees^  and  again  ap- 
peared in  the  ai^riai  zone  that  separates  tho  two  forests." — 
Humb.  P,  N.  vol.  V,  p.  46. 

_»  ^  Note  15. 

The  -iLmlhig  'iiittth  Stir  md  ihro^  that  vide  for  at,  S^c.  "  ^Vhcn 
you  have  passed  the  latitude  of  three  degrees  north  and  ap- 
proach tlie  equator^  you  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  ob' 
serving  the  sun  and  stars.  It  nUDii  almost  the  whole  year,  &od 
the  sky  is  constantly  clouHy*  As  the  breeze  is  not  felt  iu 
this  immense  forest  of  Guyana,  and  the  refluent  polar ^^curreDU) 
do  not  reach  it|  the  column  of  air  that  reposes  in  this  wooden 
wane  IB  not  renewed  by  drier  strata.'*— /i.  vol.  v.  p,  *24B, 

^  Note  16. 

Surcharged  uith  fruity  ^c.  The  fine  pirijao  pidiu  bcaru  fnitt 
like  -[waches  in  flavour. — lb.  vol.  v.  p.  239. 
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Note  17. 
Pdm-string  nets.    The  nets  of  the  Indians  ^re  made  of  the 
petioles  of  palm-leaves. — Humb, 

Note  18. 

Huge  dolphins,  "  In  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest  we  were 
astonished  by  an  extraordinary  noise.  On  beating  the  bashes 
a  shoal  of  fresh  water  dolphins  four  feet  long  surrounded  our 
boat.  These  animals  had  concealed  themselves  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  fromager  or  bombax  ceiba.  They  fled  across  the 
inundated  forest,  throwing  out  those  spouts  of  compressed  air 
and  water  which  have  given  them  in  every  language  the  name 
of  blowers.  How  singular  was  this  spectacle  in  the  middle  of 
the  land,  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  Amazon!" — Humb,  vol.  v.  p.  240. 

Note  19. 

Parrots/lowers.  Heliconia  Psittacorum,  which  bears  scarlet 
and  black  flowers.  The  leaves  of  some  species  of  Heliconia 
and  other  Scitamineous  plants  furnish  covering  for  the  Indian 
huts. 

Note  20. 

Jaguar.  The  South  American  tiger.  "  The  jaguars,  or  tigers, 
come  into  the  village  of  Atures  and  devour  the  pigs  of  the  poor 
Indians.** — Humb.  vol.  v.  p.  76.  The  name  of  Boa  for  the 
largest  snakes  is  universally  known. 

Note  21. 
Its  dark  vmvc.    *'  The  waters  of  the  Oroonoko  are  turbid  and 
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loiMlctl  with  earthy  matter;  those  of  the  At^lwjjo  rto  pure, 
agrct-^nhle  to  the  taste,  without  any  trace  o(  siucllj  brownish  by 
reflect*^,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  by  Imnsinitted  Ught." — Hutub. 
vol.  V,  p.  227*  *'  What  proves  the  extreme  purity  of  the  black 
waters  is  tbcir  limpidity  ;  their  transporencyj  and  the  clettmess 
with  which  they  reflect  the  Icaages  and  colors  of  &urroiin<lmg 
objectSi.  The  smallest  fish  are  nslble  in  them  at  the  depth  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  j  and  most  commonly  the  bottom  of  the 
river  may  be  discovered,  which  is  not  a  ye Uo wish  or  brownish 
mud,  like  the  colour  of  the  water,  but  a  quartzose  and  f^ranitic 
sand  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Nothing  can  be  compared  with 
the  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  At^bajK).  Loaded  with  plants, 
among  which  rise  the  palms,  crowned  with  leafy  plmnes,  the 
banks  are  reflected  in  the  waters ;  and  the  verdure  of  the  re- 
flected Jnmge  seems  to  have  the  same  vivid  hue  as  the  object 
itself  directly  seen,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  so  homogeneous, 
smooth,  and  destitute  of  suspended  sand  and  decomposed  organic 
matter  which  roughens  and  streaks  the  surface  of  less  limpid 
rivers/' — Humh.  voL  v.  p.  21S. 


Note  22. 
Cerro  Dmda.  Tike  river  Cassiquiare,  according  to  (f  nmholdti 
is  as  broad  as  the  lUnnej  or  three  tinics  broader  than  the  Seine 
opposite  the  Jardin  des  I'lantes,  and,  running  out  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko  into  the  Hio  Negro,  forms  a  wonderful  natm-al  Jane- 
tion  between  the  immense  rivers  Oroonoko  and  Amazon,  which 
flow  in  different  directions,  the  Uio  Negro  fallinj^  into  the  Ama- 
zon.— ''  Opposite  the  point  [of  the  Upper  Urcjonoko]  where 
the  bifurcation  takes  place,  the  pfranitic  group  of  Dnida  rise*  in 
an  an  I  phi  theatre  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  This  mountain  ^ 
which  the  missionaries  call  a  voh-ano,  is  nearly  8000  feet  hij^h. 
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Perpendicular  on  the  South  and  West^  it  has  an  aspect  of  so- 
lemn greatness:  its  summit  is  bare  and  stony;  but  wherever 
its  less  steep  acclivities  are  covered  with  mouldy  vast  forests 
appear  suspended  on  its  flanks.  At  the  foot  of  Duida  is  placed 
the  mission  of  Esmeralda^  a  little  hamlet  with  eighty  inha- 
bitants ;  surrounded  by  a  lovely  plain^  bathed  by  rills  of  black 
but  limpid  water.** — Humb,  vol.  v,  p.  502.  "  A  mineralogical 
error  gave  celebrity  to  Esmeralda.  The  granites  of  Cerro 
Duida  and  Maraguaca  contain  in  open  veins  fine  rock  crystals, 
some  of  them  of  great  transparency,  others  colored  by  chlorit 
or  blended  vrith  act i  note,  and  they  were  taken  for  diamonds 
and  emeralds." — lb.  p.  506. 

Note  23. 
The  Southern   Cross,     A  conspicuous  constellation   in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Note  24. 

Savage  form,  "  It  was  among  the  cataracts  that  we  began 
first  to  hear  of  the  hairy  man  of  the  woods,  called  salvage,  that 
carries  off  women,  constructs  huts,  and  sometimes  eats  human 
flesh.  The  natives  and  missionaries  have  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  anthropomorphous  monkey,  which  they  singularly 
dread.  Father  Gili  gravely  relates  the  history  of  a  lady  in  the 
town  of  Carlos  (in  Venezuela)  who  much  praised  the  gentle 
character  and  attentions  of  the  man  of  the  woods.  She  lived 
several  years  with  one  in  great  domestic  harmony,  and  only 
requested  some  hunters  to  take  her  back  ''  because  she  was  tired, 
she  and  her  children  (a  little  hairy  also),  of  living  far  from  the 
church  and  the  sacraments." — Humb.  p.  81.  "  We  will  not 
admit,  with  a  Spanish  author,  that  the  fable  of  the  man  of  the 
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woods  wn^  invented  by  tlie  nrtiRco  of  Indian  wntnen,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  carried  off,  when  tbey  hnd  been  long^  absent 
from  their  bnsbiinds }  we  rathi:r  coiiniicl  tnivcUers  who  shall  visit 
the  missions  of  the  Oroonoko^  to  continue  our  rese&rehes  cm  the 
ialvaje  or  grtat  dtvii  of  the  woods  ;  and  examine  whether  (t  be 
some  unknowT)  species  of  hear,  or  some  very  rare  monkey  ana- 
logous to  the  si  mi  a  chiropotes^  or  Gimia  satanas,  that  can  have 
given  rise  to  such  singular  talejs/* — lb.  p.  84, 

The  absurdity  of  Humboldt's  suggestion  that  the  Mhiijt 
might  be  an  unknown  species  of  bear  is  too  great  to  be  pas^ 
over  in  silence.  The  aceounCs  of  this  creature  and  its  violence 
to  women  are  exactly  consistent  with  i\\c  habits  of  the  Ahicjin 
ourang^utangj  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  tbey 
arc  referable  to  some  analogous  species  of  monkey.  He  adds, 
*'  Wc  were  every  where  blamed,  in  the  mnst  cultivated  clnsB  of 
society,  for  being  the  only  persons  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
p-eat  anthropomorphous  monkey  of  America.'' — lb*  82* 

Note  25. 

TIte  tint's  pondcivifB  fail.     Tlie  fall  of  the  great  nuts  of  the 

palm,  called  the  juvia  tree  (hertholletiaexcelsa),  w^hicli  coninin 

the  triangular  nuts  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Para 

nnts,  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt  as  very  dangerous  to  those  who 

.walk  in  the  forests. 


Note  26. 

The  tigtr^s  Tocfii  SfC*  A  granitic  pass  known  by  the  name  of 
Pietlrn  del  Tigrc.  "This  solitary  rock  is  only  sixty  feet  high, 
yet  it  enjoys  great  celebrity  in  these  countries.  A  little  to  ibe 
South  of  the  mountains  of  Sipapu,  wc  reach  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  chain  of  cataracts,  which  I  proposed  to  call  the 
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Chain  ot  PaHma.  The  whole  of  the  land  extending  from  the 
mountains  of  Parima  toward  the  river  of  Amazons,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Atabapo,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is 
an  immense  plain,  partly  covered  with  forests  and  partly  with 
grasses.  Small  rocks  rise  here  and  there  like  castles." — Humb, 
V.  227.  "After  having  passed  the  rapids  of  Guarinuma,  the  Indians 
showed  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  on  our  right,  the  rdnsof 
the  mission  of  Mendaxari  which  has  been  long  abandoned.  On 
the  East  bank,  near  the  little  rock  of  Kemarumo,  in  the  midst 
of  Indian  plantations,  a  gigantic  Bombax  Ceiba  attracted  our 
attention.  This  enormous  effort  of  vegetation  surprised  us  the 
more,  as  we  had  till  then  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo  only 
small  trees  with  slender  trunks.** — lb.  228.  "  It  was  night  when 
we  arrived  at  the  mission  of  San  Balthasar.  A  Catalan  mis- 
sionary had  planted  a  fine  garden  where  the  fig-tree  of  Europe 
was  found  in  company  with  the  persea,  and  the  lemon  tree  with 
the  mammee.  The  village  was  builf  with  that  regularity  which 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  in  protestant  America,  we  find 
in  the  hamlets  of  the  Moravian  brethren."— J6.  230. 

*'  The  ground  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare  constantly 
displays  the  same  geological  constitution.  It  is  a  vast  granitic 
plain,  in  which  from  league  to  league  the  rock  pierces  the  soil 
and  forms  not  hillocks,  but  small  masses  that  resemble  pillars 
or  ruined  buildings." — lb.  242. 

Note  27. 
Trees  that  fringe  the  bank.  "  The  river  Atabapo  displays  every 
where  a  peculiar  aspect.  You  see  nothing  of  its  real  banks  formed 
by  flat  lands,  eight  or  ten  feet  high :  they  are  concealed  by  a 
row  of  palms  and  small  trees  with  slender  trunks,  the  roots  of 
which  are  bathed  by  the  waters.    There  are  many  crocodiles 
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araguatL-s  or  great  hoHling 
Hud  the  crested  pheasant. 

resembling  the  boa,  are  unf 
Kerous  to  the  Indian,  who 

the  first  day,  swimming  by 
the  most  twelve  or  fourteer 
"  The  night  was  beautifi 
time  over  the  zenith  with  , 
wind  was  felt  in  the  lowers 
existed  only  at  the  height  of  I 
accustomed  to  those  forests  ' 

than  those  of  the  Oroonoko, 
to  hear  the  bowlings  of  the  1 
sported  by  the  side  of  our  b 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  the  delphin 

w»ter  porpoise  of  the  ancieni 
companies  the  boats  that  go  i 

X. 

Temi'suindwg.  "Abovethe 
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another  river^  the  Tuamini>  the  waters  of  which  are  equally 
black,  we  followed  the  latter  toward  the  south-west.  This  di- 
rection led  us  to  the  mission  of  Javita,  which  is  founded  aa  the 
banks  of  the  Tuamini."— -f^uwA.  P.  N.  vol.  v.  p.  243. 

Note  29. 

Zancudoes,  "  After  a  few  minutes  repose,  you  feel  yourself 
stung  by  Zancudoes,  another  species  of  gnat  with  very  long 
legs.  The  Zancudo,  the  proboscis  of  which  contains  a  sharp- 
pointed  sucker,  causes  the  most  acute  pain  and  a  sweDing  that 
remains  many  weeks.'* — lb.  p.  94.  "  At  fixed  and  invariable 
hours,  in  the  same  season  and  the  same  latitude,  the  air  is 
peopled  with  new  inhabitants}  and  in  a  zone  where  the  baro- 
meter becomes  a  clock,  where  every  thing  proceeds  with  such 
admirable  regularity,  we  might  guess  blindfold  the  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  by  the  hum  of  the  insects,  and  by  their  stings,  the 
pain  of  which  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poison  that 
each  insect  deposits  in  the  wound.*' — lb.  p.  96. 

Note  30. 

Like  one  infirm.  "  The  Indians  of  the  upper  Oroonoko,  the 
Atabapo,  the  Inirida,  have  no  other  worship  than  that  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  They  call  the  good  principle  Cachimana;  it 
is  the  Manitou,  or  Great  Spirit,  that  regulates  the  seasons  and 
favours  the  harvests.  There  is  an  evil  principle,  lolokiamo,  less 
powerful,  but  more  artful,  and  in  particular  more  active.  The 
Indians  of  the  forest,  when  they  visit  occasionally  the  missions, 
conceive  with  difficulty  the  idea  of  a  temple  or  an  image. — 
'  These  good  people,'  said  the  missionary,  '  like  only  processions 
m  the  open  air.  When  I  last  celebrated  the  patron-festival  of 
my  village,  that  of  Antonio,  the  Indians  of  Inirida  were  present 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Sweno's  HaU;  a  Banquet. 

SwENo,  Ubald,  Reynald,  Bertha,  Agnes, 

Knights,  LadieSf  and  Attendants. 


SWENO. 

Sit,  lords,  and  be  the  draught  of  pleasui'e  fill'<f 
E'en  to  the  goblet's  brink!     We  bid  you  welcome. 
And  thou,  dear  lady,  whose  hand  lock'd  in  mine. 
As  on  this  day,  twenty  blithe  years  have  witnessed. 
We  pledge  thee  in  this  brimming  cup  of  love. 
b2 


Thanks,  gentles,  for  this  coui 

SWENi 


Time  has  sped  well  with  iis. 
Wears  yet  the  hue  of  freshne 
While  her  ripe  scion,  our  swc 
With  beauty's  blush,  like  a  nc 
We  lack  not  aught,  wherewitl 
As  niggards  of  their  gifts,  bei 
In  our  loved  daughter  and  ad< 
Ubald,  thy  prowess  in  each  lis 
Speaks  no  mean  lineage.    As 

UBALD 


Sc.  I.  OF  JUTLAND.  5 

As  things  most  dear^  which  from  ill  chance  to  shield,  20 

I  would  encounter  danger  in  such  shapes 

As  human  daring  may  but  ill  assay. 

Be  a  son's  duty,  it  is  freely  paid, 

And  Ubald  still  the  debtor.     Good  my  lord, 

Your  kindness  makes  me  bankrupt  of  all  thanks,      S5 

Save  the  poor  service  of  a  fidthful  arm' 

To  ward  your  rights. 

SWENO. 

And  we  dare  trust  it,  Ubald, 
Though  half  our  honors  hung  on  the  event. 
To-morrow,  sirs,  it  is  our  mind  to  hold 
A  gorgeous  tournament,  and,  by  my  knighthood,      80 
Who  wins  hath  leave  to  be  our  daughter's  suitor. 
Good  Reynald,  is  thy  lance  as  keen  and  strong, 
As  when  it  tumbled  the  grim  Saracen, 
Horseman  and  horse,  tilting  in  Palestine? 

REYNALD.  • 

Ay,  noble  Sweno;  and  a  loveher  prize  .  35 
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IVIiikes  not  the  hand  more  sluggard  in  the  charge. 
I  pledge  my  glove  to  win. 

SWENO, 

Take  it,  young  UbaJd, 
And  may  all  guardian  saints  to-morrow  speed  thee! 
So  In  the  tilt  thou  dost  approve  thee  victor^ 
Loud  proclamation  shall  our  heralds  make  40 

To  all  who  dare  impugn  thy  long-lost  birthright; 
And,  if  none  answer  to  that  hold  appeal, 
Valiant  we  know  thee^  and  shall  hold  thee  noble. 

UBALD* 

Ay^  marry  will  L     If  he  cast  his  gauntlet. 

And  this  arm  thrust  him  from  his  saddle-bow,  45 

By  heaven  and  good  Saint  Olaf,  he  shall  cat  it^ 

As  that  huge  dragon,  which  he  slew  in  Syria^ 

Would  have  gulp*d  up  the  princess  of 

Plague  on  it! 
I  cannot  scan  the  name  of  half  those  regions 
Whence  he  has  ijcared  the  devil  and  his  imps.  ^0 
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REYNALD^  (fising.) 

Sweno,  I  was  bred  in  war,  and  learnt  the  laws 
Of  knightly  courtesy  which  arrests  mine  anger. 
I  know  both  what  is  due  to  host  and  guests; 
Nor^would  I  stain  tluf  social  board  with  blood 
£*en  of  one  chattering  pie;  else^  taunting  youth,      55 
I  well  remember,  how  in  Holy  Land,  « 

When  a  base  renegade  provoked  ray  scorn 
By  some  light  speech,  I  slew  the  turban'd  caitif 
With  his  own  rapier. 

UBALD. 

And  made  his  bare  skull 
A  bonnet  for  thy  mistress. 

SWENO, 

Peace,  peace,  Ubald.         60 
Let  us  have  music.    Friends,  the  merry  Bacchus 
Brims  not  your  flowing  cups  with  wonted  glee. 
Agnes,  we  tax  thy  sweet  voice  for  a  song. 


.  «^t.»  vwrt'fsa* 


With  a  turf  at  her  i 
t  In  her  winding-shee 

Shall  Elfrid  lie  where  the  wild 
But  the  deathless  shi 
Of  her  lost,  lost,  fiun 

Shall  weigh  like  a  stone  on  the 


II. 
There's  a  curse  above 
Upon  £»ithless  love. 
Can  turn  the  morning's  ray  to  c 
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The  curse  shall  cling 

To  the  bridal  ring 
Of  the  fisdthless  lord  who  left  her  to  mourn; 

An  angel  m  the  sky 

Has  graven  it  on  high  80 

On  a  scroll  of  fire  that  can  ne'er  be  torn. 

IV. 

His  bride  is  gay. 

And  his  children  play. 
While  Elfirid  lies  where  the  wild  winds  roar; 

The  fiend  has  set  his  mark  -85 

On  their  heads  dark,  dark, 
And  the  spirit  of  vengeance  is  near  his  door. 


(  While  she  is  singing,  S  weno  appears  strangely 
agUaiedf  and  interrupts  her  when  she  has  just 
uttered  the  word  vengeance.^ 


M 
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BWENO. 

Tis  a  fiend's  song,    Wliere  gat  you  that  foul  strain. 
Crossing  our  mirth  with  such  portentous  sounds. 
As  if  the  deep  could  send  the  unshrouded  dead        90 
To  scare  us  from  our  joys? 

*  A&NES, 

Father,  it  bodes  not 

Evil  to  us;  a  wild  lay,  long  since  leamt 

From  a  wierd  woman  that  craved  alms:  the  notes 

So  sweetly  rung  in  mine  attentive  ear, 

Time  has  not  robb'd  me  of  their  melody.  9^ 

(  Thunder  and  lightnings  which  had  begun  faintly 

white  she  was  singings  becomes  loud  and  bright^ 

with  noise  of  violent  rain*     The  agitation  of 

SwENO  increases^) 

SWENO. 

The  heavens  frown  on  this  our  festival. 

'Tis  passing  strange,  that  sounds  of  such  dire  omen 

Should  break  upon  our  was^l;  cjuelling  the  pulse 


«» 
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Of  high-bora  mirth;  turning  the  cheek  of  joy 
To  very  paleness.    Daughter,  thy  sad  notes  100 

Breathe  an  infectious  gloom,  and  our  kind  guests 
Have  miss*d  the  scope  of  that  sweet  mirth  we  mih'd 

them.    (Rising.) 
The  tempest  waxes,  and  this  ancient  castle 
Rocks  with  the  blast.    May  the  sun*s  kindlier  beam 
Smile  on  our  pomp  to-morrow.    I  crave  your  leave.  105 
Health  and  light  thoughts  attend  our  welcome  friendil. 
[Exeunt  Sweno,  Ubald,  Bertha,  Aones  amd 

others.     Moment  Reynald  and  two   other 

Knights.] 

REYNALD. 

Grreat  heaven!  is  this  the  man,  whose  mighty  name 
Is  blown  to  the  four  corners  of  Christ's  empire, 
Famed  for  stera  valor,  marshalling  in  war 
With  proud  array  his  feudatory  swords  110 

Like  a  half-king  in  Jutland !     To  be  thus  moved ! 

FIRST  KNIOHT. 

*Tis  the  distemper  of  his  inward  nature. 


It 
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ActL 


The  subtle  fluid  of  that  flaming  mischmf 
Which  gives  the  thunder  voice,  steak  to  his  heart 
With  secret  sicknessj  curdling  all  the  blood  115 

Till  his  flesh  creeps. 

SECOND  KN10HT. 

Ay ;  ever  since  that  mom^ 
Which  to  his  wedded  couch  gave  noble  Bertha* 

FIKST  KNIGHT- 

Twas  a  rough  morn.     The  curse  of  that  fiiir  tnaid^ 

Who  perish'd  in  the  flood,  hath  ever  since 

Weighed  like  a  stone  on  his  distempered  soul.  1^ 

SECOND  KMIOUT* 

By  heaven,  methinks,  when  piping  winds  do  blow. 
Her  form  h  manifest  to  his  estranged  eyei 
As  when  she  stood  on  the  rock's  slippery  verge 
That  mom  by  Helen's  chapeh 

'  *  REYNALD. 

SirSj  to  me 
Your  words  sjieak  riddles. 
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SECOND  KNIOHT. 

Heard  you  ne'er  the  tale  ?   125 
'Tis  twenty  years  by-gone,  as  on  this  mom. 
Since  Sweno  led,  with  pomp  and  bravery 
Of  princely  cost,  his  bride  unto  the  altar 
In  Helen's  chapel,  built  on  the  beetling  rock 
Over  the  torrent,  when  Sdnt  Mary's  church  130 

Lay  under  the  Pope's  ban,  for  a  foul  murder 
Done  in  the  very  aisle  while  mass  was  singing. 

REYNALD. 

I  have  mark'd  its  site,  a  wild  romantic  spot; 

And  its  high  tower  a  goodly  structure,  now 

Half  ruinous :  'tis  said  that  evil  spirits  135 

Shriek  oft  at  night  within  its  lonesome  walls. 

SECOND  KNIGHT. 

'Tis  like  they  may;  it  hath  been:  long  disused, 
A  darksome  fabric  now,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Howl  through  its  broken  casements. 
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FlUSt  KNIGHT* 

—  But  that  mom 

Of  blazing  tapers  there  was  cost  enough.  140 

SECOND  KNIGHT. 

'Twas  a  gay  pomp ;  but,  as  the  nuptial  train^ 
Advancing,  near*d  that  huge  o^er-shelving  rock 
Fast  by  the  stream,  the  shrill  winds  mustering  stirr'd 
With  such  fierce  outrage,  that  each  flag  was  rent, 
And  the  thick  clouds  seem*d  big  with  lowering       * 

tempest.  146 

When,  as  they  'gan  ascend,  a  form  above 
Stood  with  disheveird  hair,  that  streamed  upon 
The  bluaterijig  gale.     It  was  the  loveliest  shape* 
My  eyes  ere  then  or  since  have  witnessed ;  pale 
As  the  chaste  moon,  and  sad  as  sorrow's  statue:      150 
But  a  wild  fierceness  lightened  from  her  looks, 
As,  with  one  hand  out-stretchM,  she  ga^e  her  words 
To  the  rude  blast  of  heaven.     I  heard  them  not 
With  clear  precision  render*d  to  mine  ear, 
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But  it  was  bruited,  that  on  princely  Sweno  155 

And  all  his  race  she  breathed  a  deadly  curse, 

Summoning  them  to  the  dread  throne  of  judgment. 

\ 

REYKALD. 

Whence  and  who  was  she  ? 

SECOND  KNIGHT. 

It  was  never  known  ^ 
She  vanish*d  like  a  wraith ;  but  on  a  bough, 
Which  overhung  the  swoln  stream's  eddying  foam,  160 
Her  mantle  was  found,  drench*d  by  the  angry  flood ; 
And  'tis  past  doubt,  she  perish'd  in  the  waters, 
Which  roar'd  that  night,  as  they  would  burst  their 
bed. 

REYNALD. 

How  fared  the  bridal  ? 

SECOND  KNIOHT. 

Sad  as  a  death-wake. 
The  bridegroom  rapt  in  care,  like  one  distraught    165 
By  some  dark  agony )  his  lovely  bride 
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Made  every  face  like  a  gaui 

FIRST  K 

Ne'er  has  good  Sweno,  sinct 
Held  the  mind's  peaceful  ten 
And  the  hoarse  thunder  mat 
His  heart  seems  touch'd  as  b 
Shrivelling  its  core;  and  som 
That  preys  within  his  soul,  bl 

RETNAI 

•Tis  past  belief,  in  one,  whose 
Fame's  chronicle,  fer-told;  fiflj 
Of  expectation  with  amazing  d 
Lending  new  lustre  to  renowne 
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Unless  it  be  yon  flower  of  chivalry. 

All  conquering  Ubald,  fame  and  fortune's  minion. 

REYNALD. 

Whence  sprung  that  fiery  youth,  whose  haughty  eye 
Lords  o*er  this  court,  as  if  created  man 
Was  form'd  for  him,  not  he  to  jrield  man  service ; 
So  confident,  and  reckless? 

SECOND  KNIGHT. 

Faith  I  know  not. 
The  lady  Bertha  found  him,  a  weak  infant, 
Cradled  midst  roses  and  all  summer  sweets  190 

In  that  fair  chamber,  now  young  Agnes*  bower. 
Fast  by  the  blooming  garden.    The  strange  elf, 
Lapt  in  deep  slumber,  smiled,  and  waking  stretch'd 
Its  little  arms  as  if  imploring  kindness ; 
And  she,  just  risen  from  a  matron's  throes,  195' 

To  pitying  love  by  that  endearment  moved, 
Kiss'd  its  chill'd  lips  that  ask*d  the  milk  of  nature,- 
And  on  her  beauteous  bosom  bade  it  hush. 

c 


Br 


SOkS 


femi 


Tried  oft  it  Acre  and  at  Ascaiam, 
WUdi  iMh  beat  don  the  bnm  of 


Tboogh  am'd  with  tfdk  of  P^ibib  sorcny.  SIO 

rawr  KjneBT. 
Ood  tpeed  jiwt,  sir!  TmD  he  no  mean  cnDomiter 
SliaO  ftoo|>  hut  crest  to-morrow. 
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SECOND  KNIOHT. 

Till  then,  Reynald^ 
Let  us  be  joyous,  and  with  some  free  cheer 
Kill  lagging  time. 

REYNALD. 

E'en  so ;  we  hare  seen  no  spectres ; 
And  yet  methinks  all  heayen's  blasts  are  stirring,     S15 
And  its  rent  bosom  seems  one  sheet  of  flame. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

A  Grove  in  the  Garden  before  the  Castle,  which  is  seen 
through  the  trees.     The  storm  is  abating. 

THE  WIERD  WANDERER  (ohme.) 

Hist!  hist!    Wild  strivbg  elements,  be  still. 
Ominous  and  still,  as  brooding  mischief  b  I 
When  the  fell  draft  of  vengeance  shall  be  quaflTd 
E*en  to  its  bloody  dregs,  then,  then  laugh  out,        S20 

c2 
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Thou  damned  spirit  of  the  storm !     Foul  jiendj 
Hast  thou  so  many  years  of  loReliness^ 
Whispering  rerengCj  still  borne  me  fellowship. 
And  now,  when  &te's  retributory  cur&e 
Draws  nigh  to  the  achieTement,  canst  thou  not  wait  S25 
For  hellish  joy,  till  the  full  spell  be  woven  ? 
Hist!  bistl  and  thou,  bright  sun,  shine  forth  in  glory. 
Until  the  moment  of  appointed  justice! 
The  day  has  been,  when  I  could  ill  have  bided 
The  pitiless  tempest  and  that  strife  of  nature;  330 

But  sold  to  fiends,  I  dread  not  now  their  workings. 
Lost  in  despair,  and  reft  of  every  gift 
That  makes  life  joyous — Hark !  'Tis  Sweno's  voice ! 
The  mom  shall  not  dawn  twice,  ere  thou  be  summoned 
To  thy  doom!  life  for  life! — Away!  away!  S35 

{Exit. 
l^Enterfrom  the  Cootie,  Sweno,  Bertha.] 

aWEMO. 

The  holts  have  spent  their  fire;  yon  lurid  cloud 
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Still,  and  disburthen*d  of  its  teeming  wrath. 
Hangs  like  a  misty  shroud  on  the  horizon. 
The  air  is  calm ;  Bertha,  I  breathe  more  freely. 

BERTHA. 

N^y>  good  my  lord,  I  needs  must  hold  it  strange     240 
E'en  to  the  natural  temper  of  your  soul, 
That  you,  so  far  removed  from  taint  of  fear. 
Instant  in  danger,  firm  in  resolution, 
Should  start,  thus  from  yourself  estranged  and  wild. 
At  these  rude  flaws  of  nature,  making  245 

Unkind  divorce  between  your  alter'd  thoughts' 
And  that  sweet  peace  they  owe  you. 

SWENO. 

O  loved  Bertha, 
There  be  some  thoughts  too  deep  for  time  to  medicine, 
Which  on  the  seemliest  and  freshest  cheek 
Would  stamp  dread's  livery,  though  the  heart  were 
steel. '  S50 
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BERTHA. 

Whfit  thoughts?  strang€  roamings  of  the  troubled 
*  /  t-    fency. 

Air-blown  imagination's  empty  bubble ! 
For  shaiue,  iny  lord;  this  is  the  bodiless  spectre 
Of  that  poor  maniac^  whose  ill-omen'd  vision 
Corner,  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloudy  255 

Q'er  the  bright  mirror  of  your  better  judgments 
Re  on't,  a  dream. 

SWENQp 

Would  that  it  were  a  dream. 
That  I  could  shake  the  wrathful  spectre  from  me! 
The  curse  of  that  dread  hour  will  live  for  ever. 
Call  Agnes  forth:  I  have  a  fearful  thought^ 
Some  secret  evil  overhangs  my  child. 
Perchance  her  sight  may  soothe  me* 

BERTHA* 

Be  more  cheerly; 
SwenOi  our  guests  attend  us.  [£xU  bcrtha. 
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8WENO  (alone.) 

Vengeful  fate. 
Dost  thou  indeed  pursue  me !    Will  not  years 
Atone  for  one  offence !    Last  night  methought  .     265 
A  voice  as  from  my  &ther*s  tomb  cried,  ",  3weno, 
"  Thine  hour  is  come !  the  curse  is  o'er  thine  house  T 
To-day,  as  I  approached  the  festive  hall, 
That  flaming  cherub  seem'd  to  bar  my  passage, 
Which  in  my  life's  most  prosperous  hours  of  pride,  S70 
A  dreadful  vision,  oft  has  crossed  my  patlu 
[Enter  agnes.] 
swENO,  (embracing  her,) 
Ever  beloved,  forefend  thee,  gracious  heaven ! 
Thy  father  s  heart  is  sad. 

AGNES. 

My  honor'd  sire. 
This  is  the  very  breathing  hour  of  bliss ; 
The  storm  is  roU'd  away,  and  merry  birds  275 

Do  trick  their  plumes,  and  sing  their  cheerful  welcome 
To  the  mild  beam  of  evening. 
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The  heart  of  youth 
Is  ever  blithe  and  buoyant. 

AGNES. 

Good  my  father^ 
To-day  my  wayward  strain  offended  you. 
ShaU  I  sing  one,  which  ofl  has  sooth'd  your  fancy  280 
In  the  slow  hours  of  sickness  ?    Much  you  praised 
Its  melody^  and  somewhat  the  poor  skill 
That  gave  it  voice. 

8WEN0. 

NO|  not  a  song,  my  Agnes. 
Music  itself  is  out  of  tune  to-day; 
Thy  gladsomest  notes  would  fall  upon  my  ear 
E'en  as  a  passing  knell. 

AGNES* 

»Yet  IS  this  day 
Held  festive  in  our  annals^  chief  for  me 
And  my  loved  father. 
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SWENO. 

Beshrew  me,  noble  maid. 
If  thou  shalt  lack  the  joys  that  well  beseem 
Thy  spring  of  life.    The  heyday  of  my  blood         290 
Is  chill'd  by  the  mind's  winter ;  nature  wears  not 
That  bland  aspect,  which  to  the  eye  of  youth 
Shows  all  her  forms  in  pleasant  colors  deck'd. 
Thou  shalt  not  miss  delights  or  princely  state, 
While  l^weno  girds  a  sword. 

AONES. 

I  lack  no  joys  995 

In  thy  kind  presence :  from  thy  brow  to  chase 
The  gloom,  to  sing  to  thee  my  playful  ditties 
Winning  thy  lips  to  smile,  and  in  thine  eyes 
To  read  a  father's  blessing,  these  are  joys 
Enough  for  Agnes ;  nor  of  gayer  sports  SOO 

Is  the  voice  hush'd  in  bounteous  Sweno's  palace. 
[Enter  ubald.] 

SWENO. 

How  fare  our  guests  ? 


■^^ 
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UBALD, 

Sweno,  we  miss  thy  presence. 
Upon  my  troth  thou  hast  a  royal  guest ! 
That  knight  drinks  deep,  but  yet  his  boastful  speech 
Shames  his  poor  draugbt- 

The  noble  Reynald^Ubald?  305 

,  UBALD. 

Ay,  he  from  Palestine.     O  I  could  pluck  the  beard 
Of  such  a  vaunter !    Pshaw  !  it  moves  my  spleen 
To  see  a  comely  knight  and  stout  withal 
First  praise  his  wine,  then  praise  himself  more  largely, 
Still  giving  birth  to  some  amazing  tale  310 

Between  the  cup  and  lip.    Why,  sir,  this  man 
Kills  you  more  sultans  with  each  draught  he  quafis 
Than  there  be  signs  in  the  bright  zodiac. — Arthur* 
And  he  who  slew  the  dragon,  hight  Saint  George, 
Were  puny  champtonsl  Agnes^  this  proud  gallant  315 
Will  purge  all  Heatliendoni^  and  place  his  bride 
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Upon  the  top-stone  of  Jenualem. 
A  murrain  on  such  talkers ! 

SWENO. 

Thy  blood,  Ubald, 
Knows  no  controul.    Reynald  stands  well  esteem'd, 
And  many  a  hard  field  has  he  fought  beside  820 

England's  bold  lion  Richard. 

UBALD. 

Ay,  so  he  has; 
And  mown  the  heads  of  Paynim  sorcerers 
As  boys  slay  poppies.    So  it  stands  recorded 
Even  on  the  fiuth  of  his  own  boastful  speech. 
Ubald  must  vail  his  crest  to  such  high  worth.         825 
(taking  off  his  helmet^  and  toalking  impatiently.) 

SWENO. 

Rein  thy  rash  temper.    Something  bodes  within  me 
That  evil  hangs  over  the  honse  of  Sweno; 
Perchance  from  thy  quick  passion.    O  my  daughter, 
If  this  thy  hairbrain'd  playmate  should  be  victor. 
Thou  wilt  have  a  wild  bridegroom. 
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O  good  SlTj 

I  am  rejected,  scorned  I    I  have  not  taken 
A  soldan  by  the  beard  in  Ascalon. 

SWENOi 

God  speed  tbee,  boy*     Time  was  the  riotous  blood 
So  kindled  in  tny  veins ;  but  now  the  frost 
Of  years  steals  oer  my  pride*    No  son  of  nune 
Sball  reap  my  ample  honors;  when  I  fall, 
My  house  is  lonely,     Ubald,  it  needs  a  prop, 
And  who  shall  take  this  guerdon  from  my  hand 
With  her  rich  heritage^  must  stand  approved 
In  feat  of  arms  unrivall'd. 

UBALD. 

Princely  Sweno, 
forgive  the  hasty  and  impatient  spirit 
Which  boils  within  me-     Whom  have  I  on  earth 
But  thee,  my  more  than  father?    Witness  heaven. 
If  Ubald  harbours  in  hii&  ardent  soul 
One  wish,  but  to  be  worthy  thee  and  thine ! 
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SWENO. 

And  SO  perchance  thou  art.    That  lofty  temper 
Which  gleams  from  out  thy  soul*,  shows  some  high 

birthright. 
Though  unreveal'd. — Agnes,  we  tarry  loiig. 

[Exeunt. 


END  OF  ACT  I. 
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Scene — A  Grove  of  AnctetU  Trees  with  a  View  qf 
tfie  Castle.     A  fine  Evenirtg  after  the  Storm* 

*  THE  WANDERER,  (otonc,) 

The  storm  is  hush'd;  the  tunnoird  elements  slumber. 
And  the  6erce  gale^  which  rock'd  those  battlements^  350] 
la  luU'd  and  motionless.     Meek  Nature  now. 
Her  fitful  passion  o'er,  sleeps  like  an  in&ntt 
A  playful  smile  bedewing  its  moist  lips 
As  its  eye  sinks  in  stillness* — There  is  pleasure 
In  the  cahn  aspect  of  the  firmament 
£*en  when  the  mind  is  phrensied.     The  gaunt  wretcli 
Midst  hideous  shapes  that  haunt  his  fever *d  couch. 
Blesses  the  day-breeze,  and  the  soothing  light 
That  beams  from  the  blue  heaven*     How  sweet  thel 
breath 
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Of  this  mild  evening !    It  steals  over  me  S&f 

With  thoughts  that  have  been  long  foregone.      O 

Nature, 
Parent  of  our  best  joys,  how  have  I  scared  thee ! 
Through  what  terrific  mazes  has  the  fiend 
Led  my  despairing  steps!     These  aged  trees 
Spread  their  green  honors  to  the  sun  that  gilds  them  365 
In  beauty  yet  unblighted,  as  when  first 
I  trod  their  shade  in  youth:  but  vengeful  thoughts 
Have  prey'd  upon  my  vitals;  they  have  gnaw'd 
Like  the  foul  worm  in  secret,  till  this  form. 
Once  ripe  with  loveliness,  has  grown  a  curse,  370 

A  thing  for  wolves  to  bay,  man's  scorn  and  terror. 

{Starting  with  a  look  of  derangement.) 
Hark,  hark!     It  is  my  mother's  shriek!    I  hear  it; 
I  hear  it  now:  the  sob,  the  frantic  laugh 
Of  my  dead  parent!     They  say  the  devil  laughs. 
When  murder  is  doing.    Mother!  Mother!  look  up! 
Know'st  thou  not  me,  thine  oivn,  thy  blighted  child? 
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Art  1L 


'Twas  thus  when  she  was  dying;  she  knew  me  not. 
Her  strange  eye  fixt  upon  the  vacant  air! 

{Starting  again.) 
Hark  to  that  shriek  again! — Unquiet  spirit. 
Hush!  hush! — Vengeance  is  dark  and  silent;  $low,3S0 
But  certain  as  the  shafl  of  destiny. 
Here,  like  death's  messenger^  I  yield  my  being 
To  the  achievement  of  that  fearful  viision. 
Perpetual  inmate  of  my  burning  thoughts, 
By  day  my  agony,  the  bitter  dream  385 

Of  my  distemper'd  nights. 

[Enter  aones  and  umld<] 

See,  where  they  come. 
Two  heedless  fowls,  into  the  net  of  fate ! 
Be  still,  weak  heart!     Hush.     Hush. 

(She  withdrawSj  and  conceals  herself  in  the  Hollotc 
trtin^  of  an  old  tree*} 

AGNES. 

The  evening  star^ 


._     J 
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They  say,  is  love's  sweet  harbinger.    How  its  beam, 

Ere  yet  the  sun  has  ta'en  his  last  farewell,  390 

With  every  pleasant  omen  bipls  us  welcome! 

After  her  boisterous  throes  Nature  smiles  on  us. 

See,  how  each  dewy  flower  is  wreath'd  with  pearls! 

The  sun  all-radiant  is  with  glory  passing 

To  his  bright  chamber.    Seems  it  not  so,  love?      395 

UBALD. 

O  Agnes,  all  my  thoughts  are  full  of  joy ; 

And  the  hot  blood  so  tingles  in  my  veins, 

M ethinks  I  could  outstrip  his  lazy  course. 

Unto  his  orient  palaces,  and  drag 

Star-throned  Dominion  from  her  seat  in  heaven.     400 

AGNES. 

O  rash  in  valour,  as  in  love  most  wild! 

UBALD. 

Nay,  Agnes,  on  my  troth  I  love  thee  soother 
Than  the  sick  miser  loves  his  hoarded  pelf. 
Than  the  fat  burgher  his  wine-mantled  cup. 
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Cowards  their  lives,  sleek  hypocrites  their  lies.        i05 
T  faith,  eweet  lass,  thou  think'st  I  love  thee  well. 

AGNES. 

Thou  art  a  saucy  knave  to  say  me  thus, 

Think'st  thou,  my  Agnes»  if  love*s  hope  were  granted. 
Hymen  his  torch  just  lighting,  all  joys  ready 
And  fit  apphances  of  blissful  state^  410 

The  bridal  deck'd,  chambers  with  perfume  breathingj 
That  my  fond  grasp  would  cling  to  this  soft  palm 

{taking  her  ftatid) 
As  its  best  treasure? 

AGKE8. 

Faith,  it  need  not  caU 

The  telUtale  blushes  to  a  virgin'^  cheeki 

To  cry  thee,  ay. 

*       UBAi*D,  {laughing). 
Yet  on  my  word  I  would  not; 

So  I  must  creep  inglorious  to  thy  conchy 
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As  the  worm  seeks  its  mate.     My  Agnes'  husband 

Must  be  enshrined  in  the  full  blaze  of  glory. 

O  I  will  place  thee  in  such  eminence. 

That  men  shall  bow,  women  miss  their  proud  looks,  4^ 

And  all  cry  hail,  as  to  the  sun  of  nature! 

AGNES. 

Ah  me!  thou  art  a  truant  to  true  love. 

'Twas  ever  thus;  Agnes  hath  scarce  a  part 

In  the  impetuous  yearnings  of  thy  fancy. 

There  is  some  charm,  some  ill-devised  spell,  425 

That  binds  me  closer  to  thy  wayward  soul. 

Else  would  I  .  .  .  .  {she  hesitates). 

UBALD,  {smiling). 
What  wouldst  thou,  Agnes? 

AGNES. 

{after  a  pause,  leaning  on  him  tenderly.) 

Love  thee  ever! 
And  more  for  that  untamed  rebellious  spirit. 
Which  oft  in  every  day's  revolving  space 
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Thrills  me  with  shapeless  fears.     O  Uhald,  Ubald,  450 
Agnes  hath  being  but  in  thy  look's  suDshine. 
To  be  thinej  thine,  were  bhss:  of  other  union 
The  thought  with  icy  chill  upon  my  heart 
Falls  like  death's  warning* 

IJBALD. 

Of  another  union  1 
God's  mercyt  is  not  Agnes  inine?  my  prize?  435 

My  life,  mj  better  self?     Have  I  not  won  thee,  eam'd 

thee? 
Taken  thee  to  my  soul's  core?  my  croivTij  my  glory! 

AGNES. 

Would  that  to-morrow  were  past  I  The  palm  of  strife 
Hangs  on  a  slippery  chance.  Thine  arm  is  matchless. 
But  the  weak  flutter  of  a  maiden's  fear  440 

Draws  the  blood  curdling  to  the  seat  of  life. 
When  in  the  balance  hangs  all  hope  of  blisSf 
And  in  one  scale  is  death. 
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UBALD. 

My  blushing  trembler, 
What  arm  of  man,  in  tourney  or  in  war, 
Has  bow'd  my  crest?  Who  has  withstood  my  dint?  445 
And  when  this  hand,  worth  mines  of  adamant, 
Is  the  high  guerdon  of  the  bloodless  tilt. 
Will  Ubald's  arm  be  not  itself  to-morrow? 

AONES. 

I  should  be  fearless,  for  on  thee  my  trust 

Leans  with  true  confidence;  my  bosom  throbs        460 

Responsive  to  hope's  pulse,  and  still  is  joyous. 

UBALD. 

Speak  ever  thus !     If  valor  could  be  lulled, 
There  is  a  charm  in  thy  Circean  smile 
Might  steep  it  in  perdition. 

AONES. 

Dear  Ubald, 
I  well  remember,  I  was  scant  thirteen,  455 

A  wayward  girl  scarce  witting  what  I  loved. 
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When  one  bright  morn,  beneath  the  embowering  grove 

Deep  in  yon  flowery  garden,  I  was  stretched. 

My  hair  all  loose,  my  wimple  cast  aside> 

And  my  young  fancy  was  upon  the  wing 

Shaping  fond  wishes;  when,  as  I  mine  eyes 

Uplifted,  by  my  side  there  stood  a  form 

Such  as  I  ne'er  had  seen.     Her  dress  was  strange, 

And  motley;  her  cheek  wore  a  sallow  hue^ 

But  ardent  through  that  dark  complexion  glow*d    465 

A  hectic  flush:  her  look  had  such  a  spell 

As  passes  human  tongue  to  tell  or  liken, 

The  coiled  serpent*s  spell,  that  charms  its  prey 

By  the  eye's  glance;  nor  could  I  my  face  withdraw 

From  the  ftiU  speculation  of  that  eye  470 

That  gazed  upon  me,  sweet,  but  sadly  wild; 

A  look,  that  seem*d  to  tell  of  other  joys 

Than  were  familiar  to  her  present  garb. 

Her  figure,  though  in  guise  terrific,  show'd 

Perfect  concordance,  well-turn *d  symmetry, 
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And  the  fine  features  of  her  tawny  face 
Seem'd  beauty's  ruin. 

UBALD. 

Certes  a  wierd  woman; 
Such  figures  sometunes  cross  our  path  in  life, 
Holding  deep  converse  with  our  destinies, 
Which  for  small  price  they  oft  reveal  most  strangely. 

AONES. 

'Twas  even  so.     Silent  some  while  she  stood} 

Then,  with  a  voice  that  lack'd  not  melody, 

Pour'd  a  wild  ditty,  whose  sweet-warbled  notes 

Still  vibrate  strangely  on  my  captived  ear. 

Then  gently  on  my  hand  she  fix'd  her  touch,  485 

While  I  lay  witched  by  that  harmony. 

And  with  enquiring  finger  search'd  my  palm, 

Which  I  half  fearful  yielded,  half  content; 

And  she  would  tell  my  fate,  for  such  small  coin 

As  my  young  means  might  tender. 
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Did  thine  ear 
Receive  her  hidden  lore? 

AGSESp 

O  yes,  my  pulse 
Throbb*d  high  and  quiet  with  expectation. 
She  said,  my  soul  was  weak,  but  apt  for  love, 
Ajidj  if  I  lack'd  not  courage,  I  should  wed 
My  aouls  t>est  treasure ;  but  this  threat  subjoined,  405 
If  knight  or  prince  should  win  my  fated  hand^ 
Who  owed  his  state  U>  aught  eave  shining  valor. 
Frightful  perdition  would  overwhelm  my  house 
And  his  thftt  wed  mc. 

UBALD. 

That  strange  tale  is  rife; 
And  I  do  well  believe,  sweet  flower  of  Jutland, 
Predicted  ruin  hath  scared  many  a  suitor. 
Whose  lordly  crest  and  richly  purfled  trappings 
Shrunk  from  the  threat  of  fate^ 
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AGNES. 

Blest  be  that  curse, 
Which  daunts  the  prowess  of  unwelcome  rivals! 

UBALD. 

Nayi  sweetest,  would  I  had  a  thousand  rivals,         505  , 
And  on  each  head  a  princely  diadem, 
So  I  might  pluck  bright  honor  from  their  crests. 
And  place  it  on  my  Agnes'  brow  of  beauty ! 

AGONES. 

Insatiable  of  glory !  Will  no  thought 

Of  thy  loved  Agnes  win  thy  soul  to  mildness?         510 

O  Ubald !  if  thine  arm  be  blest  to-morrow. 

Our  course  is  level ;  the  fair  gales  of  heaven 

Will  waft  us  to  that  fairy  land  of  hope. 

Which  we  have  gazed  on,  as  the  mariner 

After  long  peril  of  the  boisterous  seas.  515 

But  if  mischance  attend  thee,  here  I  vow, 

By  our  best  hopes,  by  all  these  maiden  blushes. 

No  force  shall  yield  this  hand,  thine  own  true  hand. 

To  other  lord :  and  well  my  soul  assures  me. 


«.  i 
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(Though  mystery  hangs  o'er  thy  secret  birth) 
That  Uhald  came  not  of  ignoble  race. 
Valor  and  love  uphold  thine  arm  to-morrow! 
Ti]l  then,  farewell, 

[Exit  AGNES. 
UBALD  (tkotig/ttfuUt/.) 

Of  ail  ignoble  race! 
It  cannot  be !  I  feel  witbin  me  that, 
Which  do^h  confirm  me  of  proud  origm.     Else 
Why  throbs  my  breast  with  aspirations 
Of  such  high  nature?    The  steed  bred  for  toil^ 
Though  pamper'd  in  the  stall  of  lordly  knights^ 
Paws  not  the  field,  nor  snuffs  the  air,  and  neighs. 
As  the  swift  Arab,  when  the  din  of  war  530 

Comes  on  bis  ears  erect.     Yet  would  I  give 
Wealth,  power,  all  pomp  of  pleasure,  and  all  hope 
Save  thee,  loved  Agnes,  and  this  trusty  sword. 
To  know  my  sire. 

'  *       {He  stanfh  ihoftghifttUy;   The  Wand^reb 
t'omes  forth  unobserved.) 
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WANDERER. 

Minion  of  valor,  hail ! 

UBALD. 

Hal  a  wierd  wanderer  of  the  lonely  forest!  535 

If  knowledge  dwells  within  that  sallow  breast, 

She  shall  resolve  my  fete. Womaii, — ^if  woman, 

Nor  rather  of  such  beings  as  in  deserts 

Have  airy  habitation ! — canst  thou  call 

To  thy  mind's  eye  the  semblance  of  the  past,  540 

And  things  still  sealed  in  the  deep  womb  of  time. 

Lifting  the  veil  of  mazy  destiny  ? 

Speak  what  I  am,  what  I  shall  be  hereafter. 

WANDERER. 

Ubald,  strange  fates  hang  o*er  thee.  Thou  shalt  win. 
But  winning  lose,  and  in  one  day's  short  circle  545 
Thou  shalt  drain  all  the  cup  of  bUss  and  anguish. 

UBALD. 

Foul  prophetess,  unfold  thy  hidden  meaning. 
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PeacCf  peace,  rasli  youth. 

UBALD. 

Wierd  woman,  name  my  sire! 

£«  WAKDEREa. 

I  may  not  now-     There  is  a  spirit  nigU, 

Which,  if  that  name  were  breathed^  woukl  shriek  aloud 

With  such  dire  adjuration  of  revenge, 

That  thy  young  heart  would  shrivel  like  a  scroll 

Wrapt  in  devouring  flames, 

UBALO- 

—  Nay  then,  my  sword — 

WAXDERER. 

Impotent  and  vain !  think'st  thou,  that  death 

Has  terrors,  for  who  walks  night's  hideous  round    555 

Like  a  bannd  spirit,  to  life  3  joys  and  light 

Than  death  itself  more  dead? 

UfiALDp 

Fear  st  not  mine  arm  ? 
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WANDERER. 

As  teeming  tempest  dreads  the  mutinous  thunder ; 
As  the  sea  trembles  when  its  billows  roar. 

UBALD. 

Terrific  woman,  I  adjure  thee,  name  him.  560 

WANDERER.  ^ 

Men  deem  thee  valiant,  Ubald.    Thou  didst  climb, 
A  fearless  stripling  then,  (myself  did  mark  it,) 
The  giddy  height  to  the  crag*s  beetling  brow, 
And  from  its  eyrie  tore'st  the  unfledged  eaglet. 

UBALD. 

'Tis  true;  where  never  human  step  had  clomb         565 

Upon  the  perilous  edge,  self-poised,  I  slew 

The  parent  savage  screaming  in  mid  air 

O'er  the  void  chasm,  and  seiz^  its  callow  young.    * 

WANDERER. 

Did  that  vain  bauble  fill  thy  soul?  Below  thee, 
Strong  in  its  beauty,  lay  this  smiling  province  570 

And  Sweno's  stately  dome.     What  were  thy  thoughts. 
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Proud  boy  J  as  firm  upon  the  slippery  ledge 
Thy  foot  stood  fix'd,  and  the  keen  eye  smrvey'd 
All  the  wide  plain  beneath  it? 

UBALD, 

Thou  hast  touched 
A  string,  to  which  this  heart  knows  well  to  answer.  575 
By  heaveUj  I  gazed  from  that  rash  eminence 
With  no  mean  pride.     My  eye  stretched  wide  and  far 
O'er  fields  and  wastes,  hamlets  and  haunts  of  men, 
E'en  to  the  sea  sail-studded ;  and  methought 
E'en  then,  some  heritage  as  fair  and  princely  580 

Should  own  me  lord, 

•*  WANDERER. 

*       And  so  perhaps  *tis  written 
In  the  closed  page  of  fate,     A  bloody  star 
Glared  o'er  thy  birth.     Deeds  must  he  done^  ere  thou 
Lord  o'er  the  right  of  thy  proud  ancestry, 
Shall  turn  the  pure  sun  ted.     Darest  thou  ohey       585 
The  fearful  call  of  thine  high  destinies? 
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UBALD. 

To  the  world's  verge,  though  bottomless  and  unseen. 
Light  thou  the  ominous  beacon;  let  thine  arm 
Point  o'er  the  field  of  death,  and  I  will  follow! 

WANDERER. 

Valiant! — 'tis  well:  but  fame  delivers  thee,  590 

Though  vain  and  choleric,  yet  weak  withal, 
And  the  frail  slave  of  woman.     Dacest  thou  win 
Thy  way  to  vengeance,  and. re-assert  thy  name. 
Though  white  arms  stretch  to  hold  thee,  and  loved  eyes 
Weep  blood  for  pity? 

UBALD. 

What  beseems  a  man,  595 

That  Ubald  dares,  though  all  Circassia's  smiles 
Were  leagued  to  lure  him. 

WANDERIBR. 

That  which  vengeance  bids 
Beseems  a  man,  and  thine  own  wrongs  demand  it. 
Fate  Iuls  no  middle  path.    Dost  thou  love,  Ubald? 


f  Death  is 

Of  those  smooth  Hps  thou  wooei 

That  beauteous  form  which  thy 

The  hair  dishevelled  and  the  whi 

Hang  on  thine  arm  for  mercy,  an 

To  the  stem  call  of  yengeance,  st 

E'en  to  her  heart's  blood,  Ubald! 

UBALD. 

Cui 
From  what  abhorr'd  spring  flows  t 

WANDERER. 

It  i$  hell  speaks!  It  is  the  voice  of 
From  the  deep  throne  of  night !    I- 
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UBALD. 

Womaiiy  thy  reason  swims;  thy  thoughts  are  wild. 

WANDERER. 

I  am  not  strange;  sometimes  the  dizzy  mist 
Hangs  o*er  my  brain,  and  things,  long  past,  seem  present. 
'Tis  the  mind's  noontide  now;  the  horizon  gleams, 
And  that  for  which  my  eyeballs  long  have  strained 
Glares  close  within  my  grasp. 

UBALD. 

Away,  wierd  woman! 
I  hold  not  parley  with  hell*s  messengers. 

WANDERER. 

Thou  canst  not  leave  me,  save  it  be  my  will;  6^ 

A  spell  is  on  thee,  Ubald !     What  fate  bids,  . 

Thine  arm  must  execute.     The  hour  is  ripe. 

The  word  is  gone  forth  from  the  throne  of  judgment: 

The  spirit  of  the  deep  has  spoken  it. 

Hark,  Ubald,  fear  not!     To  thy  bridal  feast  625 
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Bid  the  wierd  wanderer. — Do  I  read  contempt 

In  thy  keen  eye?    Hal  do  these  weeds  offend  thee? 

UBALD* 

Unearthly  fomi,  away! 

WANDERER. 

Impetuous  youth! 
When  thine  heart  swells  with  hope^  I  shall  be  near  thee! 
Thou  standest  blind  upon  the  6ery  brink  630 

Of  that  deep  gulpbj  which  it  were  death  to  plunge  tn; 
But  heaven  shall  succour  and  uphold  thee,  Ubald. 
Go  forth  in  pride  I  go  fearless!  strike  and  conquer! 

VBALD* 

Mysterious  prophetess!  thy  words  are  awful. 

WANDEREE, 

More  shalt  thou  know  hereafter: — this  leam^  Ubaldp  635 
There  is  a  feariul  record  in  the  heavens; 
Angels  have  written  it;  the  dead  bears  witness. 
Sweno's  whole  heritage^  this  envied  province, 
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And  that  weak  maid  withal,  were  a  poor  barter 
For  just  revenge. 

[Exit  WANDERER. 

UBALD,  (alone.) 

Forbidden  lore  perchance      640 
And  sight  of  visions  not  for  man  design'd 
Have  crazed  thee,  beldame.    Yet  was  I  light  before, 
And  thou  hast  thrown  a  load  on  me.    Thy  features 
Have  some  strange  power  which  thrills  me. — ^This  rich 

province! 
Why  ay;  if  Sweno's  daughter  be  my  bride,  646 

Who  shall  gainsay  my  claims? — Ha!  spoke  she  true? 
My  name,  my  sire  unknown;  the  rights,  by  nature 
Stamped  on  this  brow,  abolish'd  quite  and  lost; 
No  ancient  crest  this  gorgeous  hehn  adorning; 
Shan  slaves  call  Ubald  upstart?    The  blood  <^s,  650 
This  must  not  be!-^0,  though  unknown,  revered! 
Father!  how  longingly  my  thoughts  have  yearn*d 
To  know  thy  lineaments!  If  death  has  snatch'dthee 

e9 '      '    ■  ■  •     ' 
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From  this  our  nether  world,  look  down  on  me\ 
For  oft  thy  form  has  strode  across  my  slumbers!     (^55 
If  treason  has  foredone  thee,  and  robb*d  thy  son 
Of  his  best  heritage,  thy  spotless  name^ 
O  speak  to  me,  in  nighfs  still  gloom  rcveal*d, 
Declare  thy  wrongsl  Let  Ubald  fall,  or  wreak  them!^ 
[Enter  Revnald.] 
heynald. 

Thou  art  wrapt  in  thought.     Men  speak  thee  keen  and 

lightsome,  660 

Not  given  to  musing. 

UBALD. 

Each  humor  hath  its  hour. 
There  is  a  blithe  hour  for  the  lip  of  tove; 
The  sparkling  goblet,  the  hold  clamor  of  battle 
Have  theirs;  there  is  an  hour  for  deeper  thoughtSi 
When  the  soul  soars  alone  beyond  tlie  clay  665 

That  cramps  its  nature.     Be  thou  welcome,  Reynald; 
To-morrow  must  thine  helmet  bow  before  tne; 
This  night  let  us  be  cheery. 
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REYNALD. 

Thou  art  boastful, 
Rash  youth!  Reynald  is  little  wont  to  strive, 
Save  with  his  equals.  His  sword  strikes  down  the  lofty, 
But  spares  the  herd. 

UBALD,  {laying  his  hand  on  his  sword.) 

To  me?  to  me  this,  Reynald? 

REYNALD. 

To  whom  it  fits.    Valor  on  lordly  crests 

Sits  like  a  jewel  in  the  diadem, 

Giving  and  taking  lustre.     On  the  low 

It  shines  unseemly,  like  love*s  rosy  chaplet  675 

On  the  bald  front  of  age,  and  moves  our  pity. 

UBALD,  {drawing  his  sword.) 
Thou  hast  said  that  which  must  be  rued  in  blood. 

REYNALD. 

Not  for  thy  worth,  but  that  good  gift  of  knighthood 

By  princely  Sweno's  hand  too  largely  lavish'd, 

I  will  e*en  joust  with  thee  to-morrow,  Ubald«  680 
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So  thou  shalt  learn  the  weight  of  that  tried  arm 
Which  Pagans  shrink  from. 

VBALT}, 

By  heaven^  thou  liest,  ta  say 
'Twaa  largely  lavisVd!     Thou  darest  not  for  thy  life 
Brand  me  with  lowly  birth,  though  half  my  honors 
Lie  in  abeyancej  and  are  meekly  worn^  685 

Till  It  shall  please  high  heaven  to  reveal 
My  birthright.     The  pure  blood  throbs  here  more 

warmly, 
Caitifj  than  thine. 

EEVKALD. 

That  speech  has  seal'd  thy  doom; 
Thou  shalt  not  live  to  view  to-morrow's  tourney. 

[  Theyjight.     Enters  SwEN  o  with  his  sword  drawn^  ' 

SWENO, 

Forbear,  UbaW,  forbear!  I  charge  thee>  ceasel        ( 
Kind  sir,  {to  Reynald)  beseems  it  ill  with  such  rude 
broils 


t 
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To  scare  our  festive  joys.    Put  up,  good  Ubald. 
I  pray  ye,  sirs,  in  pain  to  lack  our  friendship, 
Pursue  this  wrath  no  further.    Let  not  hate 
Lurk  in  these  walls,  to  rear  her  deadly  front  695 

Amidst  our  mirth.    Pray  ye,  be  friends.    Who  shivers 
One  lance  in  wrath  is  banish*d  from  our  tourney. 

UBALD. 

We  shall  have  scope  hereafter.    Farewell,  Reynald. 

[Exit  Ubald. 

SWENO. 

Reynald,  we  should  this  eve  be  light  and  gladsome, 
But  some  unfriendly  doom  o*6rtakes  and  thwarts  us.  700 

[Exeuni. 


END  OF  ACT  II. 
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ACT  IIL 

Scene  L 

He  TouTTUiTftenL  A  Pavilion  in  front  oj  t/ie  Area  m 
which  are  the  Lists.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  give 
a  Representation  of  the  Fightj  the  Scene  must  be 
so  arranged  that  the  Actors  may  appear  to  look 
down  ujjon  the  Area  in  t/ie  back  qf  the  Stage  which 
is  out  of  the  sight  qf  the  Audience^ 

SwENo,  Bekthaj  Agnes^  ar^  Attendants. 


SWENO. 

The  eye  of  day  looks  cheerly  on  our  meetings 

And  the  bright  bucklers  of  our  helmed  knights 

Send  hack  his  courtesy  in  gleams  of  fire. 

i^urish.) 

BERTHAp 

W)io  rides  so  proudly  with  yon  cross  of  red  ? 
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SWENO. 

*Tis  doughty  Reynald,  and  that  black  devise  705 

Is  the  known  emblem  of  illustrious  Biorn. 

(Jhurish.) 

BERTHA. 

Mark  how  they  charge !  how  lance  and  buckler  crash ! 
The  red-cross  wins :  that  sable  crest  is  low. 

AGNES. 

0  father^  who  is  yonder  giant  champion. 

Whose  lance  seems  weightier  than  a  weaver's  beam,  710 
He  of  the  eagle-crest  ? 

SWENO. 

Harald  of  the  Isles. 
A  readier  knight  hath  never  buckled  steel! 
And  by  my  faith  a  noble  wooer,  Agnes. 

1  knew  not  of  his  presence.     This  day's  prize 

Hath  drawn  a  sturdy  suitor  to  the  lists,  715 

And  our  best  gallants  quail.    By  heavens,  I  miss 
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Ajct  UL 


Their  prompt  alacrity:  strong  Harald  rides 
Round  the  void  lists  as  victor,  undefied, 
And  not  a  lance  is  couch'd. — See ! 
Shout  wifhout* 

Ubald!  Ubaldl 

8WEN0, 

Seej  how  young  Ubald  dares  hun  to  the  proof!       790 
His  lance  is  in  the  rest 

{Jtourish*) 
On^  on  they  ruahj 
Like  the  swifl  whirlwind ;  they  are  lost  in  dust* 
By  heaven,  'tis  proudly  done! 
{Agnes  screams  faintly^  looktiigfonoard  mth  eagerness}^ 
Shout  Without, 

An  Uhald  1  Ubald ! 

Why  that  huge  champion  of  the  misty  isles 

Cumbers  a  rood  of  ground, — Right  gallant  Ubald  t  liS 
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O  daughter,  thou  hast  lost  a  princely  bridegrodnii 
And  his  broad  lands  in  Orkney.  Much  I  marvel 
Who  may  withstand  that  dint  which  unhorsed  Harald. 

BERTHA. 

Lo,  where  the  red-cross  gleams ! 

SWENO. 

High-crested  Reynald ! 
If  any  strength  can  bide  himi  it  is  thine!  7S0 

{flourish.) 

BERTHA. 

What  ails  thee,  child  ?    Thy  cheek  is  blanch'd  with 

fear. 
Remember,  Agnes,  of  what  blood  thou  comest. 

SWENO. 

Lightning  is  not  more  sudden  than  their  charge. 
Saint  Mary !  they  bear  them  nobly,  both  unharm'd  ; 
The  area  shakes  beneath  them.    See  1  they  wheel,  785 
Like  two  big  clouds  careering  in  mid  air. 


{Tlie  clash  of  s 

BERTHA. 

Now  heaven  defend  thee,  Ubald  \  thou 
Of  all  thy  prowess* 

AGNES, 

O  his  foot  hath 
Eternal  mercyj  save  him! 

SWENO. 

He  is  up 
He  bears  him  like  a  lion  in  the  fight* 
His  blows  rain  thick  as  hail 

Shoui  Without 


I 
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SWENO. 

Our  lion-cub  has  gain*d  the  day,  and  nobly. 

Shout  without, 
Ubald !  brave  Ubald  is  the  victor !  Ubald ! 

[Flounsh.     Enter  ubald^  and  other  knights.] 
[Enter  ubald,  lotth  his  drawn  sword  in  his  left  handy 

and  the  broken  sword  qf  Reynald  in  his  right.'] 

UBALD. 

A  boon,  a  boon,  sir !     Bid^thy  seneschal 

Cut  heronshaw  and  peacock  with  this  blade, 

This  boasted  dragon-carver  from  Aleppo !  750 

SWENO. 

Ubald,  we  greet  thee  with  a  parent's  joy. 

The  day  is  thine ;  but  ere  we  make  thee  welcome 

As  our  child's  suitor,  whose  abashed  cheek 

Has  changed  fear's  Uvery  for  a  brighter  color. 

Loud  proclamation  must  the  trumpet  make,  755 

To  all,  whatever  be  their  rank  or  station. 
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Acr  IIL 


Sounding  our  summons ;  fto  they  may  unfold 
The  mystery  of  thy  birth,  which  we  deem  noble. 
lEnier  Reykald  and  oiliersJ] 

UBALD. 

Make  proclamation  for  a  leech,  tny  sire ! 
The  conqueror  of  the  east^  the  sultan-slayer,  TOO 

Has  wrench'd  his  princely  sinew.     Faith  'tis  well, 
Khe  Uhald  had  been  minced  by  this  rare  blade* 
As  trenchennen  cleave  larks.     Say'st  thou  not,  Rey- 
nald? 

REYXALD. 

False  boy,  thou  didst  take  vantage  of  my  mercy. 
'Twas  thy  foot  slipped;  and,  but  I  staid  mine  arm    765 
In  pity  to  thy  youth,  thou  wert  not  here 
To  taunt  me  thus,     ThoUj  when  I  thought  thee 

shent, 
Didst|  tygerlike,  spring  on  me  \mawares^ 
And  that  tried  falchion  snapped. 
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UBALD. 

Aye,  this  strong  weapon^ 
To  which  the  skulls  of  infidels  were  paper,  770 

Broke  o^  the  boy's  arm.    O  'twas  foully  play'd 
To  deal  the  blows  too  fast  upon  thee,  Reynald! 
I  cry  thee  pardon.    It  behoved  me  wait 
Till  Reynald  had  ta'en  breath.    'Twas  most  dis- 
courteous; 
I  should  have  waited  on  my  bended  knee  776 

Thine  own  good  time. 

REYNALD.  ' 

This  is  no  feud  of  words ; 
Thy  way  of  mirth  dishonoreth  a  name 
Which  brooks  no  stain.    By  all  the  shades  of  those 
Who  at  life's  cost  have  known  me  true  and  loyal, 
I  do  defy  thee,  Ubald,  unto  death.  78Q 

Earth  is  too  narrow  for  thy  spring  of  pride. 

UBALD. 

.  And  the  nine  heavens,  my  spirit  is  so  buoyant ! 
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Yet  deem  notj  Ubald  from  thy  manly  brow 

Woultl  pluck  the  wreath  of  reputation 

By  such  light  speech.    1  do  embrace  thy  challenge ;  785 

But  hark  ye,  Reynold,  this  mom  to  arms  was  given. 

Love  claims  to-morrow, 

SWENO. 

SirSj  these  feuds  offend  us. 
Thou,  Agnes  J  as  befits  thee,  with  yon  cuirasf^^ 
Palm  of  this  trysting,  gird  victorious  Ubald. 
Nay,  by  my  knighthood,  had  I  bid  thee  give 
Thyself,  a  worthier  palnij  thou  couldst  not  change 
The  clear  complexion  of  thy  natural  hue 
To  brighter  vermeil.     Agnes,  on  my  troth 
I  think  thou  fain  wouldst  give  thy  blushing  selij 
The  unsimn*d  whiteness  of  this  virgin  handj 
A  brighter  guerdon, 

{teJcing  her  iurndf  jestingly*) 

Have  a  care,  young  trembler! 
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Perchance^  at  our  citation,  mailed  Mars 

May  claim  him  to  his  heaven.    Have  a  care>  daughter! 

(agnes  lifls  up  the  golden  cuirass  to  offer  it  to  ubald. 

At  thai  tnameni  the  trunypet  sounds  again*     Re* 

enters  messenger  hurried.) 

SWENO. 

What  tidings? 

MESSENGER. 

Noble  Sweno,  scarce  the  herald 
Had  proclamation  made,  giving  loud  breath  800 

To  the  shrill  trumpet's  brass,  when  from  the  crowd 
Stepp*d  forth  a  wizzard  shape  in  female  guise, 
Craving  admittance  to  this  lordly  presence. 
{Flourish.     Enter  wanderer,  preceded  by  a  Herald.) 

WANDERER. 

Sweno,  I  come,  obedient  to  thy  best, 

Fate's  secret  to  unravel,  which  disclosed,  805 

Egress  unharm*d  I  claim  for  me — and  mine. 

F 
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flWSNO. 
Grranted. — What  beflrst  thou?    From  what  fountain 

sprung 
Did  vaUant  Ubald  draw  the  blood  of  life  ? 

WANDERER* 

From  hell's  own  fount  accurs'd!     A  fatal  spell 

Hung  on  the  horned  moon^  the  raven  croak'd,         810 

When  he  was  bom. — Uhald,  behold  thy  mother! 

UBALO. 

Base  witch^  thou  lieat,  to  say  thou  art  my  mother. 
'Tifi  a  foul  lie,  and  thou  art  wild  to  speak  it ! 

WANDEREA. 

What  my  lips  apeak^  shall  my  clear  proofs  avouch. 

T7BALD. 

'Tis  false.     Produce  thenij  base  suborned  proofa!  815 

8WEH0. 

A  jeweird  bracelet  by  bis  side  was  left* 
Canst  thou  describe  it>  giving  to  the  ear 
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Just  apprehensbn  of  its  form  and  color  ? 

(To  the  Herald.) 
Bring  forth  the  casket,  whose  lock  bears  the  rust 
Of  twenty  years. 

(He  unlocks  U.J 

WANDERER. 

The  eyes  have  shrewder  judgment  8S0 
Of  nice  proportions  in  the  workman's  art. 
Of  shape  and  size,  of  color  and  quaint  fashion, 
Than  the  tongue's  skill  can  render  to  the  ear. 
Behold  its  fellow. 

{She  gives  him  a  bracelet.    He  opens  the  casket^  and 
takes  out  a  bracelet^  which  he  compares  with  it.) 

SWENO. 

On  my  fidth  'tis  strange. 
Two  sister  orbs  in  the  most  proper  &ce  8S5 

Shine  not  with  liker  water  than  those  gems ; 
Nor  the  long  lashes  cast  more  equal  shade, 

f2 


O  treason!     O  base  thief, ' 

BER 

'Tis  like  she  hath;  with  sa< 

Rifling  the  vault,  where  lie 

Of  her  who  gave  thee  being 

uba: 


SWEl 

Say,  woman,  in  that  helpless 
What  else  was  found,  by  no 
Save  mine  and  noble  Bertha 

WANDEi 

A  scroll,  whereon  these  word 
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"  The  secret  piece  from  this  indenture  torn  840 

"  Was  sever'd  at  the  hour  this  child  was  borne 

"  From  its  proud  mother;  when  they  reunite, 

"  The  valiant  son  shall  meet  his  mother's  sight.** 

And  now  I  tender  to  thy  judging  eye. 

Long  saved,  long  cased  in  gold  with  precious  care,  845 

{taking  it  out  of  a  snuM  box) 
The  fragment  of  that  scroll. — See,  see! — ^it  fits 
The  nice  indentures  of  that  wavy  rent. 
Which  no  art's  skill  could  liken!     See  the  words 
Traced  by  one  hand,  quaint  nature's  character! 
Comes  that  untainted  scroll  from  the  damp  vault    850 
Of  charnel-houses?    Am  I  not  thy  mother? 

SWENO. 

O  past  conjecture  wondrous!    Name  his  &ther. 

WANDERER. 

He  has  no  father !  Ask  the  wandering  billows 
Of  the  storm-beaten  sea,  who  made  their  bosom 
Team  with  the  finny  myriads !    Ask  the  windsj,    '  855 
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Who  fiird  their  darklmg  and  invisible  womb 
With  blight  and  pestOencel     He  has  no  father. 

*  UBALD. 

Dread  being  1  mother  not,  but  iiend,  I  name  thee! 

If  true  the  accursed  tale,  thy  child  of  want, 

Safe  cradled  in  the  arms  of  joy  and  honor,  860 

Why  cail'st  thou  now  to  misery  and  ruin? 

Why  dash  to  earth  the  wreath,  thine  art  bad  woven? 

Speakj  foul  witch,  speak.  f1 

WANDERER, 

Betray'd,  out-cast,  abandoned^ 
Man's  roof  has  not  o'er-shelteT'd  me^  the  blaat^ 
Not  age,  has  blanch'd  these  elf-locks.  I  have  known  865 
Dire  want  and  loneliest  savage  wanderings* 
The  fearfullest  glens,  the  tangled  precipice. 
Have  been  my  lair;  the  demon  of  the  tempeat 
My  comforter :  to  sights  abhorred  of  men 
And  fellowship  with  every  cavern  s  inmate  870 

Use  has  made  me  familiar ;  the  gaunt  wolf. 
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The  eagle,  knows  my  coming  and  outgoing. 

And  in  compassion  to  man*s  outcast  yields 

Share  of  his  bloody  banquet.    Where  I  roamed. 

The  nightdew  was  my  balm,  the  baleful  clouds       875 

My  canopy ;  and,  by  their  sulphurous  bolts 

Illumed,  my  rocky  threshold  gleam*d  with  splendor 

That  did  outshine  the  emblazoned  halls  of  kings. 

Nor  envied  I  man*s  palaces. — But  such 

Was  not  fit  cradle  for  weak  infancy.  880 

The  firm  endurance  of  an  injured  soul 

May  smile  mid  nature's  terrors,  and  even  hail 

The  fiend  that  nurtures  them ;  but  helpless  years 

Lack  milder  mother*s-milk. 

SWENO. 

What  phrensy  then, 
Mysterious  phantom,  say,  what  hateful  purpose      885 
Now,  in  the  prime  and  summer  of  its  growth, 
3trikes  down  that  glorious  scion,  decked  with  honors. 


Look  upor 
Proud  mortal,  mark  this  gaunt  and 
These  skeleton-like  limbs  and  sun- 
Which  once  had  bloom  and  beaut] 
The  haggard  child  of  want,  and  sc 
Whose  hope  is  but  despair !  The  ^ 
Howl  after  me^  as  if  the  moulderin^ 
Had  cast  me  from  its  foul  abhorrec 
Polluting  with  my  breath  the  face 
Sunk  as  I  am,  perchance  amid  the 
Of  yon  gilt  banners,  girded  with  tl 
Of  gorgeous  chivalry,  some  bosom 
From  inward  horror,  to  whose  nigl 
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This  cup  of  joy,  dnigg'd  deep  with  smiling  mischief;  905 
If  all  the  friends  of  thy  proud-budding  youth 
Drop  off  from  thee^  as  from  the  withered  tree 
The  worms  that  fed  on  it;  if  glory*s  course 
Rejects  thee,  offspring  of  despair  and  want; 
Knowy  thou  hast  friends  among  the  wrecks  of  nature.910 
O  there  is  joy  amid  the  crashing  storm. 
When  the  rack  scuds  before  the  rushing  winds. 
And  all  is  ruin !     Where  the  sea-mew  screams 
Mid  desert  cares  may  be  thy  nuptial  bower ; 
The  howling  wolves  shall  yield  thee  minstrelsy.       915 
Ha !  ha !  ha !     {She  laughs  hideously). 
swENOy  {rising.) 
Out  of  my  sight,  accursed  of  heaven !  away ! 

WANDERER. 

{Withdrawing  slowly^  with  a  look  and  action  of 
threatening  and  savage  contempt.) 
The  curse  of  heaven  wiU  be  soon  fulfilled. 

[Exit. 
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Brave  cbampions,  this  our  joy  is  turn*d  to  sadness. 
Ubaldf  we  still  uphold  thee ;  and  thy  deeds 
Shall  win  thee  rank  and  reverence  and  honors :       9^ 
But  such  alUance  suits  not  with  our  hearing;  , 

And  we  perforce  must  name,  of  those  whose  rank 
May  make  them  bold  to  be  our  daughter's  suitors^ 
Reynald,  though  vanquish'di  victor, — Welcome,  Rey- 

nald! 
Child  of  my  heart,  come  with  me. 

AGN£S. 

Ubald!  UbaldE  925 
{Exeunt  all  but  ubald,  who  remainf  alone  in  deep 
tkoughL  The  Scene  falU  in  front  representing 
a  Woodland  outride  the  Ltsti.  ubald  enters 
slow  and  fhottght/t/lt  and  Ican^  on  the  poinl  of 
his  sword.  He  starts  suddenly  into  a  defensive 
attitude.) 

UBALD* 

Avauntl  spectre  of  hell,  avautit! — Stoy,  Ubald! 
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Thy  brain  is  madden'd ;  thy  stunn'd  senses  reeL 

(Starting  again.) 
Who  dared  to  call  this  wretched  being  Ubald? 
There  was  a  time,  I  well  remember  me, 
When  that  name  sounded  in  the  lists  of  fame,         9S0 
Valor*s  first  minion :  'twas  a  gallant  name. 
And  he  who  bore  it,  vail'd  his  crest  to  none, 
And  men  would  doff  their  caps,  and  cry  '^  Live  Ubald  !** 
Tis  past — it  was  a  dream — I  am  not  Ubald ! 
All,  all's  unsound !  the  very  earth  we  tread  on        935 
A  counterfeit !  a  faithless  sod,  that  mantles 
The  bubbling  of  a  bottomless  abyss. 
Nature  itself  is  false. — There  is  no  Ubald ! 
He,  who  usurp'd  that  name's  a  slave,  an  upstart! 
A  liar,  a  pitiful,  a  base-bom  slave !  940 

(A  pause.) 
I  have  heard  tell,  that,  when  the  unchaste  moon 
Peeps  with  her  broad  eye  glaring  from  above, 
Men's  thoughts  are  phrensied :  I  do  well  beUeve, 


At  her  strong  bidding.     Life's  a 
And  we^  that  tread  this  motley  ea 
And  madmen.    Else^  amid  the  ba 
Why  has  this  ann  oft  turn'd  the  fi 
Outvying  opposition,  till  the  cry 
Of  victory  through  all  the  welkin  i 
Filling  the  trump  of  glory  ?  if  that 
Once  bright  Vke  Lucifer,  and  like  . 
Falls  as  a  star  from  heaven  t — O  A 
What  demon  from  my  hand  has  da 
Which  thou  hadst  crowned  with  1 

faith 
Forswear  me  now, — basebom— des; 
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(He  remains  wrapt  in  thimghi,  the  wanderie 
enters  unperceited.) 

WANDERER,  (oitdei) 

My  son!— alas,  960 
In  that  brief  word  how  many  thoughts  lie  blended! 
O  long  divorced,  estranged,  from  this  lone  heart, 
And  yet  my  son ! — I  thought  my  soul  was  steel'd 
Against  all  fond  impression,  trebly  arm'd 
With  the  keen  temper  of  the  merciless  blade !         966 
And  yet  how  painfully  the  name  of  son 
Falls  on  this  wither'd  heart !— O  Ubald;  Ubald, 
The  cherub  peace  is  waking  in  my  soul, 
Which  has  not  carol'd  there  since  thou  wert  bom ! 

(Aloud.) 
My  son! 

UBALD,  (seising  her  vehemently.) 

Call  me  not  son ! — O  Satan's  mate !    970 
By  what  foul  spell  hast  thou  atchieyed  my  ruin? 
What  traitor  has  subom'd  thee  ?  Make  thy  treason 


WANDER 

If  I  be  Satan's  mate,  thy  fury 
Child  of  my  womb. 

(He  lets  go  h 

Tis  mee 

Should  be  accurst  of  mine  own 

Fierce  Ubald !     Bury  in  eterna 

The  secret  of  thy  birth  i    Slay 

UBALD. 

O  tenible  of  women,  I  will  knee 
Even  in  prostration  meekly  to  tl 
Of  thy  rent  garment,  so  thou  wi 
The  name  of  him  whose  stamp  ] 
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That  fearful  word,  which,  but  once  breathed  aloud. 
Would  have  dissoly'd  the  fabric  of  this  world 
And  all  the  gorgeous  firmament  above  us,  > 
Letting  hell  loose  from  its  eternal  chain. 

UBALIK 

And  though  the  sky  should  reel,  the  rock-staid  sea  990 
With  the  foundations  of  the  crazy  earth 
Quake  to  their  base,  I  would  demand  it 

WANDERER, 

Ubald, 
There  stands  between  thee  and  thy  burning  wishes 
A  wide  gulph  fixt,  which  to  overleap  were  death. 

By  all  heaven's  flaming  lights  thou  art  my  child! 

Wilt  thou  avenge  me,  Ubald? — The  event 

Hangs  on  my  word,  whether  to  uphold  or  plunge  thee 

Deep,  deep,  into  that  fiery  gulph  of  ruin. 

UBALD. 

My  heart  yearns  painfully  to  know  my  father. 


— .Tc,  mou  hot    youth!      St 

mother ! 
Or  kneely  and,  Ubald^  swear  to 
Who  made  thee  fatherless !    I  \ 
If  that  thou  hast  an  ear^  a  heart 
That  cry  for  yengeance,  which  ap 
Must  have  been  heard  by  thee. 

UBALD. 

There  needs  no  oath  to  spur  me  1 
No,  nor  blind  curse !  By  hearen 
That  made  an  orphan  of  ill-&ted 
And  I  win  drag  him  to  such  strict 
No  second  sun  shall  dawn  on  him 
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WANDERER. 

Sweno !  proud  Sweno  made  thee  fatherless ! 

Haste,  Ubald !  slay  him ! — Wilt  thou  not  avenge  me  ? 

UBALD. 

The  spirit  of  Satan  dwells  in  thy  foul  lips !  1015 

Thou  darest  not  say  it ! 

WANDERER. 

Wilt  thou  not  avenge  me  ? 
UBALD,  {tvith  grecU  emotion.) 
Say,  who!  and  when,  and  where  !  how  fell  my  fistther? 

WANDERER. 

Nay,  not  a  word,  tiU  that  dread  debt  be  paid : 
Then  shall  my  speech  reveal  no  humble  rights. 
Ubald,  thine  oath !     Vengeance  on  haughty  Sweno  ! 

UBALD. 

Mysterious  Being,  thy  words  fall  Uke  drops 
Of  poison,  blistering  whate'er  they  touch. 
My  soul  is  horror-struck.     Shall  Ubald  slay 
One  sire,  kind  substitute  for  nature's  tie, 

e 


Wilt  thou  not  slay  him  ? 

UBALD. 

By  the  livix 
I  win  not  touch  his  hoary  brow  with  1 
For  all  that  thou  and  thy  fell  crew  cai 

WANDERER. 

ft 

^  ?  O  say  not  thus — ^'twere  better  for  thee 

To  riot  in  the  blood  of  innocents^ 

To  earn  the  mark  of  Cain,  than  bear  t 

Which  must  o'erwhelm  thee  if  thou  bra 

Stay!  the  ground  quakes  benieath  thee 

f  f  UBALD. 


i 


»; 


rii 


I 
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In  the  eternal  scale ;  whether  to  reap 

Thy  glorious  heritage,  or  wear  a  curse. 

Which  but  to  whisper  would  make  the  horrent  hair 

Bristle  thy  youfi^ful  brows.     Wilt  thou  kill  Sweno  ? 

UBALD. 

Not,  though  the  firm  earth  yawn'd,  and  from  its  depth 
Fate  own*d  thy  ministry. 

WANDERER. 

O  fiends  of  yengeance, 
Sear  up  my  milk  of  nature !     Dry  the  source 
Of  pity*s  womanish  tears,  or  let  them  &11 
Like  water  on  the  hissing  furnace  cast,  1046 

Giving  new  strength  to  all-devouring  flame  ! 
Devoted  Ubald,  be  fistte*s  will  atchieved. 
Though  it  must  shiver  thee !    If  vengeance  move  not, 
Love  shall  perforce  arouse  thee !    Shall  that  Reynald 
To-morrow,  triumphing  in  thy  disgrace,  lOdO 

Lead  Agnes  to  the  altar !    Shall  Ubald  gape. 
And  cry,  '\  Long  live  the  bride !     Health  and  ripe  joys 

g8 


The  voice  of  fiends  is  in  thee.  O  tl 
Have  rush'd  like  molten  fire  upon  m 
Thou  canst  not  say  that  she  will  wee 

WANDERER. 

Will! — nay,  she  must. — Is  not  the  fa 
To  Reynald  pledged  ?  or  is  that  hau^ 
In  love  a  laggard  ?  Know  this,  by  thii 
To-morrow  Agnes  is  his  bride,  unless 
She  be  to-night  thine,  Ubald. 

UBALD. 

Ha!  1 

WANDERER. 

This  night  or  never  must  Agnes  be  th 
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WANDERER. 

{Giving  him  a  key.) 
Take  this^  love's  talisman.  The  wierd  scom'd  Wanderer 
May  croMm  thy  wishes  yet :  its  powerfiil  spell 
Shall  jrield  thee  entrance  to  young  Agnes'  bower, 
When  earth  is  wrapt  in  gloom. 

UBALD. 

Woman  of  might. 
Give  to  thy  meaning  words.     If  love  prevail. 
Where  and  how  wedded  shall  mine  Agnes  be        1070 
At  that  still  season? 

WANDERER. 

In  Helen's  ruin'd  chapel. 
When  first  the  moon  upon  your  secret  flight 
Throws  her  slant  beam,  beneath  the  porch  a  priest 
ShaU  wait  thy  bidding. — Speed !  arouse  her  love ! 
Triumph  o'er  maidish  dread !  or  the  next  sun        1075 
Must  dawn  on  Reynald's  bliss. 


iT  M 


WANDERl 
I 

A  secret  cell  is  hewn ;  that  obi 
Shall  be  thy  bridal  chamber. — 
Splendor  it  lacks,  and  soft  luxu: 
To  cheer  a  dainty  fair  one ;  but 
Is  fitting  such  a  stealth.    This  r 
Ubaldy  time  flies. 

UBALD. 

Befiriend  me,  ] 
My  thoughts  are  all  amazed  and 
I  walk  as  in  a  mist ;  be  this  night 
Our  first  fond  entrance  into  weal 


Jl 
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I  know  not  whether  I  am  dead  or  waking. 

The  world  seems  dark  around  me,  and  such  deeds 

Are  domg,  that  the  sun  must  shrink  for  ever.         1090 

Methought  I  heard  the  voice  of  one,  who  drowning 

Cried,  **  mother,  save  me !  help  me,  ere  I  sink !" 

And  then  methought  two  spirits  strongly  strove 

To  drag  me  diversely ;  one  pure  as  light, 

The  beam  of  radiant  mercy  on  its  brow ;  1095 

The  other  foul  and  loathsome,  fierce  as  death, 

Mocking  the  agony  of  convulsive  sobs, 

And  its  fell  strength  prevail'd.     O  powers  of  evil, 

There  be  some  hallow'd  moments,  when  this  soul 

Can  wrestle  with  your  might,  and  dovelike  peace  1100 

Seeins  like  a  lovely  vision,  seen  far  off! 

Now  all  is  dark:  the  Spirit  of  revenge 

Knocks,  Sweno,  at  thy  gate.     Thy  kneU  is  rung. 

[Exit. 


SWENO. 

We  do  admit  thy  claims,  but  some  sho 
Crave  ere  the  accompUshment.  A  troi 
Lowers  o'er  our  house :  we  lack  the  pi 
For  bridal  reveb. — I  fear  my  child  had 
Some  hopes   which  must  prove  vaii 

daughter 
Will  know  what  fits  her  station. 

[Enter  Attendant.] 
Attendant. 

Ubald< 
Admittance. 

SWENO. 
Bv  voiir  Ipovo 
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swENO,  (alone.) 

Wo  to  who  reats  1 1 10 

The  tyger's  young!  and  yet  I  love  thee,  Ubald. 

[Enters  Ubald.] 
Be  welcome,  Ubald!     Sweno's  hall  is  open 
To  all  his  knights;  to  none,  than  thee,  more  freely. 

UBALD. 

There  was  a  time,  nor  is  it  long  by-gone — 

An  hour  or  two  perchance — ^when  Sweno's  hall     1115 

Was  open  to  his  son — his  foster'd  son. 

Who,  from  life's  earliest  dawn  to  manhood,  knew 

No  other  sire; — ^nor  now. — Dost  thou  disclaim  me? 

SWENO. 

Would  that  thou  wert  my  son !    Brave  youth,  this  heart 

Would  leap  to  see  my  crest  and  gallant  bearings  1 120 

» 

With  all  the  honors  that  my  house  has  eam'd 
Worn  by  mine  issue.    'Tis  the  curse  of  fiite 
A  stranger  shall  gird  Sweno's  sword,  a  stranger 
Lord  o'er  this  princely  fief,  when  I  depart, 


To  shrowd  the  fountain  of  m 
For  some  unpurged  offence. 
If  there  be  one  upon  this  low( 
To  whom  it  stands  reyeal^d,  thi 

SWENO 

Ha!  how  say *8t  thou? 

UBALD. 

I  say,  it  si 
Why  didst  thou  rear  me  as  th] 
The  lion  brings  not  to  his  tawi 
The  jackall*s  cub.    O  Sweno, 
By  the  one  hope  I  harbpr  this 
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Ubald  ?    Hath  not  this  morn  too  much  reveal*d 
Of  thy  sad  story? 

UBALD. 

Nothing !     I  stand  alone, 
Severed  from  every  tie,  but  such  as  bind  me 
To  thee  and  thine.     My  birth  is  wrapt  in  gloom   11 40 
Thick  as  the  inaccessible  cloud,  which  hides 
The  shrine  upon  the  peak  of  Caucasus. 

SWENO. 

Ubald,  when  first  I  saw  thee,  thou  wert  smiling, 

A  helpless  infant,  upon  Bertha's  bosom. 

The  fearless  smile  craved  pity.    From  that  hour  1 14*5 

(For  we  esteemed  thee  sprung  of  gentle  stock) 

Thou  hast  lack'd  nothing,  which  a  parent's  fondness 

Could  lavish  on  the  heir  of  all  his  fortunes. 

Like  a  king's  issue  hast  thou  been  upbrought 

With  every  princely  gift ;  and  last,  not  lightest,     1 150 

The  boon  of  knighthood. 


1  ne  service  of  this  arm  till  death. 

SWENO. 

( 

I  have  e*en  loved  thee  like  an  anxi 
And  thou  hast  fiU'd  that  void  in  m 
Which  nature  left,  denying  me  a  s< 
jf  I  Now  haply  it  behooves  me  cast  the 

Adown  the  vale  of  life,  seeing  (thoi 
That  thou  hast  clomb  unto  this  loft 
From  such  a  lowly  and  disgracious 
But  still  I  love  thee,  and  wiU  uphol 
At  no  mean  cost;  but  higher  hopes 
By  thy  base  origin. 


'\\ 
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Believe  it,  Sweno! — It  is  false  as  hell; 

The  tongue  that  did  avouch  it  is  accurst.  1165 

SWENO. 

Ubaldy  intemperate  wrath  does  ill  become 
Thy  present  station.     Be  of  humbler  strain! 
We  are  to  blame,  who  have  uprear'd  thy  youth 
In  boisterous  Ucense.     Think,  what  now  befits  thee. 

UBALD. 

It  fits  me,  sir,  to  guard  with  jealous  honor  1170 

The  rights  you  gave  me ;  nor  will  I  renounce 

Of  those  one  smaUest  title,  while  I  gird 

This  sword  of  knighthood,  which  departs  not  from  me. 

Save  in  the  grasp  of  death.    Were  my  race  abject. 

As  the  blood  cries  within  me  it  is  noble,  1175 

I  have  eam'd  that,  in  perilous  fields  of  fame. 

Which  doth  outshine  the  best  and  loftiest  birthdom, 

A  soldier  s  rank.     Upon  thy  pledged  word 

I  claim  my  prize,  the  hand  of  Agnes. — Start  not. 


I — Swen 
I^  I,  would  plunge  this  sword,  my  £ 
Like  he  of  Rome,  into  my  daughte 
AboUshing  with  her  each  joy  of  ag( 
Ere  she  should  soil  by  such  a  foul  i 
The  blood  of  my  fore-elders. 

UBALD. 

Itisf 
It  were  no  stain  to  wed  with  Ubald. 
Sir — fearless  I  assert — mark  well  my 
Thou  canst  not,  durst  not,  Sweno,  fo 
Uphold  that  wizzard*s  tale. 

SWENO. 
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UBALD. 

0  monstrous !    By  that  selfsame  speech  convicted. 
Thou  wert  a  murderer.    Ay^  start  now,  and  learn 
What  'tis  to  have  the  jewel  of  thy  life 

Hang  on  a  traitor's  proof  I 

SWENO.' 

Boy,  thou  art  frantic.     1 195 

UBALD. 

By  heaven,  I  am  calm ;  I  speak  the  things  I  know. 
And  I  embrace  with  juster  apprehension 
Their  form  and  bearings,  than  thou  dost.    Take  me 
with  thee, 

1  do  not  charge  on  thee  that  damning  guilt ; 

Here  I  discard  the  thought,  as  loathsome  treason  1200 
Gender'd  in  hell.    But,  if  her  speech  were  true. 
Thine  hate  has  robb'd  me  of  a  princely  fieither. 
She  speaks — not  I. — Her  voice  cries  loud  for  venge- 
ance. 


What  ho ! 

(Reynold,  ^c.  come  j 
Sirs,  we  are  bearded  i 
The  whelp,  which  we  have  nurtur 
With  rabid  fiuig.    Thus  from  our 
Base-bom,  away !  we  brook  not  tb 
UBALD,  (drawing  his  i 
Say*st  thou  ?    And  yet  I  have  no  s 
No  other  tongue  had  scom'd  me  tb 
No  other  eye  upon  my  fallen  fortun 
Had  glared,  as  thine  does  now !    I 
Thou,  Reynald,  thou  whose  bold  p 
Assail  my  rights,  stand  forth.    Let  1 
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RETNALD. 

I  did ;  and  thy  bold  arm  eschew'd  the  cartel 

Even  in  the  shelter  of  a  woman's  bower. 

That  arm  perhaps  is  abject  as  thy  birth.  1230 

UBALi>,  (fighting.) 
Thus — thus — ^we  shall  be  quickly  weigh'd. 
swENOy  (inierporing.) 

Stand  back! 
I  do  forbid  the  challenge.    Lay  hands  on  him* 

(The  Knights  interpose  with  drawn  swords.) 
We  have  been  far  too  mild ;  but  Sweno*s  presence 
Shall  not  be  braved.    Our  will  is  thus  determined ; 
To-morrow,  Reynald,  thou  shalt  wed  our  daughter. 
But  if  thou  wieldest  sword  or  lance  before, 
We  cast  thee  from  our  love. 

(To  UBALD.)    Thou,  sir,  begone. 
We  would  not  willingly  let  thee  down  the  wind ; 
But  thou,  unruly  tarsel,  quitt*st  thy  perch 
To  strike  too  high  a  quarry.    Lead  him  forth.     1230 


<-IULV«lA     no, 


T  J   rif 


pijr  siiuuia  Wipe  oi 
Of  all  I  owe  thee :— but  it  is 
Thou,  haughty  Reynald,  mai 
To  take  the  fleshless  and  abl 
To  be  thy  mate,  than  ky  the 
Upon  mine  Agnes. 


ItEYNAI 

Faith,  thou 
And  I  could  prize  thee  rather 
Than  brook  the  rash  flow  of  tl 

SWENO 

We  do  desire  the  Lady  Agnea 
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Regards  hk  worth  too  highly :  if  she  bewail  him. 
We  must  be  brief,  and  use  authority,  1345 

Though  it  sound  harsh. 

(Enters  agnes.) 
(swEMO,  embracing  her.) 
My  child! 

AONBS. 

My  gracbus  sire ! 

SWENO. 

Thou  art  pale,  and  yet,  beUeve  me,  chUd,  I  love  ihee 
As  my  best  hope  on  earths*— Said  I  my  best? 
My  only  hope  t 

AGNES. 

Ever  my  own  kind  falher  t 

SWENO. 

I  have  no  son.    A  son  is  to  his  father  1S50 

A  mirror,  in  the  which  his  aged  eyes 
May  read  their  knage;  ay,  a  magic  minrcNr, 
Which  doth  give  back  himself,  his  form  and  likeness, 
h2 


Sir— Soi 
But  it  might  savor  of  presui 
To  think  a  worthless  maider 
Ought  of  her  father's  virtues 
Of  nature's  noblest  pattern  is 
Yet  gazing  on  them,  hving  ii 
Of  aO  thy  glories,  somethin 

row 
From  thine  high  attributes ; 
As  the  pale  ineffectual  orb  ol 
Drinks  the  sun's  lustre. 


SWBNt 

f  -1^  - 
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With  loftier  thoughts  is  wedded ;  bom  to  grace 
Thy  noble  lord  and  rear  his  princely  issue 
To  wear  our  dignities. 

AGNES. 

Sir? 

SWENO. 

We  lack  an  heir 
To  bear  them  worthily.    Behold  the  Knight         1270 
Whose  unmatch'd  prowess  we  have  this  day  chosen. 
To  uphold  our  race.    Thou  art  a  bride  to-morrow. 

AGNES. 

Say  not  unmatch'd — O,  sir,  you  are  too  hasty. 

(Kneeling.) 
Pray  you,  recall  that  speech !    'Twas  but  yestre'en 
You  saidy  my  lord  must  stand  in  arms  unrivaD*d;   1275 
I  do  take  sanctuary  on  those  thy  words. 
The  altar  of  thy  truth. 

SWENO. 

And  so  he  does. 


I  tie  dreamings  of  the  fancy. 

By  thine  own  blood  which  thi 

Do  not  that  wrong !  for  Ubd« 

And  if  that  strange  tale  (false 

A  shade  upon  his  fortunes,  am 

The  sunshine  of  thy  favor,  let  i 

E'en  as  I  am,  thine  own,  thy  1< 

Or  if  that  be  too  blessed,  and  1 

Must  marr  my  joys  and  east  nu 

O  let  me  in  some  barren  dobte 

The  bread  of  soKtude,  but  don 

With  such  worse  thraldom! 


SWBNO. 

f\ 1 
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Pluck  the  foul  image  which  is  nurtured  there 

With  all  its  baseness.   Gods!  shall Sweno*s  child  1295 

Stoop  to  a  beggar's  wooing? — Leave  my  cloak. 

AONES. 

Say  not  to-morrow,  fitther! 

SWENO. 

Loose  me !  rise ! 
The  valiant  Reynald  has  my  word.    Receive  him. 
As  fits  thee,  courteously. 
{Going,  white  she  stretches  her  arms  to/ottawhim.) 

I  bid  thee  stay. 
[Exit  swENo^  &c.    Manent  aones,  reynald. 

AGNES. 

My  father ! — ^He  has  left  me. — Now,  good  angels,  1300 
Arm  me  with  strength.    I  wiU  embrace  my  shroud 
Ere  I  prove  faithless. 

reynald. 
This  hand,  midst  war*s  alarums. 
Has  purchased  honor  in  the  hazardous  field 


* 


Pi- 

I, 


•  By 


f 


There  is  no  strife  between  us,  i 
I  wear  my  temper  evenly,  as  fit 
The  daughter  of  a  prince;  if  tl 
Of  strife,  declare  it. 

RETNALE 

No  cause, 
Saving  such  war,  as  oft-times  is 
Of  gentle  love.    Permit    .    • 
{He  offers  to  take  i 

AONES. 

Touch 
I  may  not  brook  thy  fireedom. 

REYNALD. 
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No  knight  whose. sword  is  broken.    I  commend  you  . 
Unto  that  Syrian  princess  whom  you  rescued!       1315 
You  soar  too  high. 

REYNALD. 

Ha!    Dost  thou  scorn  me,  lady? 

AONES. 

Hast  thou  ne*er  heard,  how  they  of  heathendom 
Stood  back  in  awe,  before  the  livid  corse 
Which  to  their  gods  was  consecrate  by  lightning? 
E'en  such  am  I;  amid  the  joys  of  youth  13S0 

Struck  by  the  angry  bolt  of  heaven,  and  will 
Henceforth  hold  fellowship  with  nothing  earthly. 
I  do  embrace  the  altar,  and  will  rather 
Wear  out  my  years  in  solitary  penance 
Than  wed  with  thee. 

[Exii. 

REYNALD. 

'Tis  strange;  this  basebom  churl 
Spreads  an  infectious  rashness.    Scornful  maid, 


I 


I 


END  OF  ACT 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 

THE  WANDERER,  {olone.) 

That  thou  dost  love  the  maid  suits  well  my  purpose; 

It  is  the  helm  which  guides  thee  to  that  port 

Where  vengeance  calls ;  but  think  not  thou  shalt  take 

That  viper  to  thy  bed,  the  child  of  Sweno ! 

Lost  as  I  am,  and  stamp'd  by  nature's  curse. 

Thou  art  my  son;  and  sooner  would  I  wring         1335 

The  life  blood  from  this  heart,  than  see  thee  batten 

On  that  abhorred  couch.    Once  have  I  stood 

Between  thee  and  that  leap,  when  fate  seem'd  fixt, 

And  thou  already  in  thine  ardent  hopes 

Forejoyd'st  her  charms.    Once  more  I  will  arrest  thee, 

Ere  Agnes  be  thy  wife;  or,  if  thou  wedd'st. 


Shall  lull  her  maidish  fears  i 
Which  knows  no  waking. 

[Enter  u 

UBAL 

Won 
At  each  turn  like  my  evil  de& 
What  wilt  thou? 

WANDEI 

Aid  thee. 

UBALI 

I 

The  blood  is  stirr'd  within  'me 
Offends  my  thoughts. 

WANDER 
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UBALD. 

Seen  her! 
In  the  broad  face  of  day  I  have  required  her,      :  1350 
My  prize^  my  right.    Great  gods !  I  have  been  8Com*d, 
Trampled  by  Sweno*s  pride. 

WANDERER. 

'Tis  well. — The  curse  * 
Will  soon  o*ertake  him.    Thou  seek  Agnes'  chamber; 
The  shades  of  evening  thicken,  and  the  sounds 
Of  clamorous  revelry  are  sunk  in  silencej  1355 

It  is  the  hour  of  love. 

UBALD. 

Speak  not  of  love; 
I  feel  a  strange  and  preternatural  awe 
Thrill  through  me  in  thy  presence.    Leave  me,  woman. 

WANDERER. 

Yet  will  I  aid  thee,  Ubald.    Take  this  phial, 

A  potent  philtre,  brew*d  with  secret  spells  1360 

When  the  moon's  face  was  full :  in  man  'twould  breed 


^  m  I  I'hat  she  must  bend  to  him 

Give  this,  and  she  is  won. 

UBALD,  (to 
Ih 
That  such  thii^  are,  and  of 
Thou  rosy  draught,  in  which 
No  sea-tost  mariner  ere  hail'd 
With  its  fresh  dawn  of  verdui 
The  beam  of  health,  with  sucl 
As  the  scom'd  lover,  vex'd  wit 
Would  bless  thy  perfidy!    Oi 
Canst  thou  with  witching  and 
From  the  closed  issues  of  the  ] 
Draw  sweet  accordance,  moulc 
Even  to  the  form  »r%A  #•— i^^- 
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WANDERER. 

The  virtue  is  in  the  proof.    Present  that  philtre. 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  gently  kindled  heart 
Turn  quick  and  tremulously  to  thy  bidding,  1380 

As  doth  the  magnet  to  its  proper  pole. 

UBALD. 

These  toys  are  for  the  humble ; — such  as  crawl 
Content  to  owe  their  summer-growth  of  fortune 
To  paltry  plotting  and  mean  artifice. 
Woman,  I  scorn  thy  gifts. 

{He  dashes  it  on  the  ground.) 

When  Ubald  takes        1385 
The  kiss  of  love,  or  unbought  wreath  of  honor 
By  a  wizzard*s  trick,  fall  from  him,  gracious  Heaven ! 
To  others  thy  curst  wares !  my  hopes  need  no 
Unhallow'd  aid. 

WANDERER. 

Mad  boy,  thou  art  undone ! 
The  fixiit,  when  thou  hast  press'd  its  precious  savor^ 


■  '  i'  i  ■ 


ni 


II 


L, 


I 


±  nro  which  there  is  no  n 

UB 

Thine  indhrect  and  artful  p 
Suits  not  my  bearing. — Coi 
Furst  source  of  love,  with  u 
Inform  my  tongue,  and  sho^ 
Of  thine  own  eloquence,  re« 
Bid  thy  priest  wait  me  undc 
Thus  fiur  I  use  thee. 

THE  WANDER 

O  fell 
With  what  prevailing  and  tr 
Thou  goad*st  me  to  the  ffoal 
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But  dreadful,  coming  louder  on  the  ear 

And  big  with  ruin.    I  am  borne  on  by  fate  1405' 

And  that  relentless  never-ceasing  voice 

Which  swells  within  me  to  the  utterance, 

My  mother's  cry.     It  is  here,  here,  here,  rising 

{She  touches  her  forehead) 
As  the  low  murmur  from  the  hollow  earth 
Which  bodes  the  hurricane. — See  there!     See  there! 
She  stands;  she  beckons — See!  she  glares  upon  me, 
As  in  the  frantic  moments  of  her  death. 
There  was  none  near  her  in  that  agony. 
But  the  lost  wretch  who  drew  perdition  on  her. 
Away,  away,  this  is  no  time  for  thought.  1415 

[Exit. 


Ml 


ubal: 
Once  more,  loved  shades,  I  ti 
Scene  of  my  earliest  joys!  no 
Elate  and  joyous;  buty  like  ni 
I  steal  unto  the  plunder  of  tht 
Day  will  not  jdeld  me.  I  am 
That  shun  the  light;  my  firm  m 
Which  never  blench'd  before. 

me. 
With  what  a  plain  and  level  C( 
My  barque  has  steer*d  throi 

ocean, 
Breastincr  its  tiirhnl<»«*  «r««t.«  «. 
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Life's  only  sunshine  dweUs:  jcj,  fame,  and  glory. 

Are  but  the  rays  of  one  revolving  circle^ 

In  which  thy  cherished  form  is  fixt  and  center'd. —  14S0 

No  voice. — The  sounds  of  mirth  have  ceased  within. 

And  no  lights  flit  along  those  arched  casements. 

Now  to  love's  work!  Be  still,  thou  murky  air, 

And  shroud  with  thy  soft  veil  the  theft  I  purpose! 

(Holding  out  the  key  and  unlocking  the  door.) 

0  thou  quaint  niinister  to  daring  love,  1435 
Do  thy  kind  secret  office,  and  unlock 

This  shrine  of  chastity ! — Hush ! — Agnes !  Agnes ! 
'Tis  Ubald's  voice  that  steals  upon  thy  slumber. 

AGNES,  (coming  outfeaxfuUy.) 
What  means  my  Ubald?    At  this  hour!  alone! 
How  couldst  thou  break  the  privacy  of  my  chamber? 

1  dare  not  speak  with  thee. 

0BALD. 

Nay,  nay,  Agnes, 
Time  yields  no  season  now  for  doubt  or  scruples* 

i2 


To  wrest  thee  from  mine  arms  i 
I  have  not  built  my  love  upon  tl 
Thy  faith  will  not  fall  from  me? 

AGNES.  , 

S 
This  timid  heart  i^rould  brave  th 
Than  fall  from  thee;  but  steal  n< 
Upon  the'  night;  I  dare  nqt.  greet 
My  life^  my  lord. 

UBALD.  . 

IfUbaldisthy 
Thou  must  be  his,  and  this  night 

AGNES. 
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To  think  that  life's  whole  joy  is  on  the  cast 
Of  this  swift  hour. 

AONES. 

This  hour! 

UBALD. 

Thou  darest  not  bide 
Till  the  morn  break,  and  with  insulting  joy 
Reynald  shall  come  to  tear  thee  to  the  altar! 

AONES. 

O  never,  Ub^ld!  by  our  loves  I  swear  1460 

Sooner  to  die,  than  wrong  thee! 

UBALD. 

Oaths  are  vain. 
Hands  even  now  are  plying,  chaplets  woven, 
To  deck  thee  for  to-morrow's  sacrifice; 
Sweno  has  vow'd  it.    Agnesy  thou  art  mine 
This  night,  or  blood  must  stream  upon  thy  bridal.  1466 

AONES. 

Merciful  heaven!  what  dost  thou  meditate? 
O  Ubald,  smite  not  in  thy  wrath! 


n$ 


THE  WIERD  WANDERER 


Act  IV- 


UBALD. 

Tis  thou, 
Thy  cold  delay,  which  goads  me  to  such  phrensy. 
Say,  dearest^  thou  wilt  be  my  bride  to*mght. 
The  priest  awaits;  thy  Uhald  kneela  to  thee.         1470 

AGK£5. 

Ubaldj  tliou  wrongest  the  chaster  thoughts  of  duty> 
Which  dare  not  yield  what  the  weak  heart  would  grant. 
I  must  not  hear  thee ;  but  the  trembling  soul 
Bleeds  to  say  nay,     I  may  not  fly  my  father. 

UBA.LD. 

Then  bide,  O  false  one,  and  be  Reynald'a  victim! — 
And  yet  thou  darest  not  wed  him ! — Agnes,  Agne&, 
Thoucouldst  not  yield  this  hand,  thine  Ubald*s  treasure. 
And  look  upon  the  sun,  that  lit  thy  treason, 

AONES* 

Indeed  I  durst  not. 

UBALB. 

Agnes,  this  hand  is  pledged 
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To  me  and  to  my  fortunes;  it  was  given  1480 

In  the  fair  prime  and  sunshine  of  our  loveSi 

Which  must  abide  through  every  change  of  season. 

Not  worn  as  summer  garments,  to  be  cast 

When  ruder  hours  assail  us.    Here  I  hold  it 

Before  the  £ace  of  heaven,  and  those  pure  orbs     1485 

Which  heard  the  pledge.    I  will  not  loose  this  hand, 

Till  at  the  altar  vows  assure  thee  mine. 

Though  it  were  parricide  to  hold  it,  Agnes. 

Thy  sire  will  come!  Despair  hath  wrought  me  mad. 

{Kneeling,  and  ckuping  her  hand  paisianatefy.) 
Say  thou  wilt  be  my  bride!  Have  mercy,  Agnes!  1400 
Blood  will  be  spilt  ere  mom,  if  thou  deniest  me. 

AONES. 

O  Ubald,  I  am  riven  by  love  and  duty. 
Would  that  I  durst! 

UBALD. 

O  3rield  thee  to  my  fiEuth! 
To  say  me  nay,  is  to  say  nay  for  ever. 
Agnes,  to-night  or  never  we  must  wed.  1405 


t'if 


neaven  will  not  smile  on  disobei 
My  sire  will  curse  us.  Spare  nn 
I  have  not  strength  to  strive  aga 

VBALD. 

The  priest  attends  us,  love.    Th 
That  make  thee  mine,  shall  steep 

AON£S. 

Dear  Ubald,  peace  can  never  cro^ 
I  am  too  weak,  too  deeply  pledge 
To  hold  that  proud  demeanor,  wh 
To  my  own  name  and  to  my  noble 
But  do  not  cozen  me  with  empty  1 
Gruilt  may  have  some  brief  plea 

anxious; 
But  peace  dwells  onlv  in  ♦!•'•  — ^^ 
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UBALD. 

Would  Ubald  cause  thee  sorrow? 
In  infant  years,  whene'er  thy  heart  was  sad. 
And  I  had  been  but  one  dsiy  absent,  thou 
Wouldst  rush  into  mine  arms  and  there  pour  forth 
Thy  gentle  sorrows,  and  they  straight  would  vanish. 
And  wouldst  thou  place  a  bottomless  gulph  betweai  us? 
Thou  wilt  not  tear  thee  from  me  ?   Night  is  waning. 
Come,  best  beloved! 

AONES,  (ffiekHng.) 

I  am  too  weak. 

(Stopping  again.) 

Hark,  Ubald! 
There  is  an  angry  whisper  of  the  air. 
The  shivering  trees  do  rustle  with  each  other.       1520 
O  tempt  me  not  to  ruin,  loved,  loved  Ubald! 
Let  me  once  see  my  sire,  and  press  his  knees 
With  burning  tears,  that  he  may  spare  his  child! 

UBALD. 

Agnes,  the  word  of  knighthood  duly  given 


i 


•   r  i 

I 


i 


I 

H 
If 

i 


I  I 


Ubald  will  not  resign  thee  but 
Yield,  love;  despair  and  death 
AGNS8.  {She  learn  vpon  kkn  \ 
Ubald,  I  yield  me;  but  my  bo8< 
With  ominous  terrors. 

UBALD, 

Fearootl 


Scene  HI. 
Before  the  Porch  of  Helen's 


THE  WANDERER,  (< 


Stay,  mnnn  #1«« 
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Blurring  thy  beams  with  blood*    O  I  am  faint, 

And  gladly  would  I  lay  this  fever'd  head  .  15S5 

On  the  cold  ground,  and  luU  my  thoughls  in  death. 

The  memories  of  years  rise  ghastly  romid  n^     . . 

And  the  soul  sickens  with  the  sad  review 

Of  all  my  wanderings.    At  such  an  hour 

(I  mind  it  now,  although  the  mist  hangs  often        1540 

0*er  my  benighted  mind)  those  treacherous  joys. 

That  trembled  in  it  like  a  beam  from  heavei^ 

Stole  to  my  heart,  foreshowing  bliss  and  raipture; 

But,  tasted,  tum'd  heav^i  to  hell,  and  made  this  earth 

A  howling  wilderness.    O  lost  delight!  1546 

Time  was,  that  I  was  fiur,  and  blithe,  and  lovely: 

My  heart  expanded  to  the  God  of  nature, 

And  every  morning,  in  my  humble  bower 

Of  woodbine  and  wild  sweets,  I  pour'd  my  strain, 

Sweet  orisons  of  praise,  to  him  who  bless'd  me.     1550 

Visions  of  innocence,  where  are  ye  fled? 

My  brain  is  like  a  furnace,  and  the  fiend 


Of  vengeance  will  I  drink,  an 
Thy  spirit  shall  have  peace!  1 

0  Ubald,  O  my  son!  thou  art 
Twenty  long  winters  in  fate*s  q 
And  whetted  by  revenge.    I  n 

1  have  upheld  thee  once;  agair 
Yawns  clos^  beneath  thy  feet,  a 
The  hoiir  draws  nigh.  Yet  ha^ 
To  ward  thy  ruin,  and  thou  pen 


(Enter  ubald  and 

AGNES. 

Stay,  best  beloved !    I  heard  a  v* 
This  place  is  awful.    Let  me  ye 
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AONES. 

Too  strongly  loved! 
My  father's  curse  will  blast  me.  I  shall  hang 
Even  as  a  withered  wreath  upon  thy  neck,  1570 

And  thy  quick  temper  will  upbraid  my  sadness. 
Perchance  thy  love,  my  only  prop,  will  leave  me. 
Wilt  thou  not  hate  my  tears? 

UBALD. 

In  mirth  or  sorrow, ' 
Ever  my  own!  I  will  make  tears  my  drink. 
Ambrosial  sighs  my  food.    The  very  gods  1575 

Shall  envy  me.' — Our  harbinger  of  bliss 
Peers  through  her  misty  shroud.    {The  moon  rites.) 

So  radiant  love,  ' 
Smiling  through  tears,  shall  light  mine  Agnes*  brow. 

AGNES,  {clinging  close  to  ubald.) 
Ubald,  who  comes  ? 

{Enter  Monk.] 

UBALD. 

A  friend!  our  trustiest  friend. 


Save  yon  pure  orb,  our  hymenc 
.1 '  r'M  That  smiles  upon  us.    Thougl 

I  Must  shun  the  glare  of  pompoi 

I  We  make  thee  almoner  of  this 

'  Tis  fit  that  gifts  should  crown  i 

MAnd  charity  draw  down  a  blessii 

MONK. 

I L I  p  I  j  *Tis  fitting,  noble  youth:  and  Fa 

Hath  a  right  trusty  hand,  and  kn 

I  Where  to  apply  this  cordial;  wh 

The  cheering  comfort  of  thine  a] 

*Twere  cast  away,  like  jewels  unt 

{aside.) 
p^  ^ 
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And  shall  not  stint  our  gifts.    Bear*st  thou  the  key 
Of  this  lone  chapeli  through  whose  colored  pane 
The  moonlight  gleams  on  the  neglected  altar, 
And  chides  us  for  delay? 

MONK. 

When  doth  the  woodman 
Forget  his  ax,  or  the  true  knight  his  &lchion?       1600 
And  think'st  thou  Father  Francis  doth  not  bear 
The  weapons  of  his  ministry?     This  key 
Unfolds  the  portal  of  that  massive  arch 
Into  the  shrine;  this,  at  love's  witching  mandate, 
Shall  ope  the  cell  beneath  it,  where  is  strewn        1606 
The  bridal  couch. 

AGNES. 

Ubald,  I  am  dismay 'd; 
The  very  rocks  and  chapel  frown  on  us: 
The  shrine  of  God  looks  awful  in  this  gloom, 
And  my  heart's  pulse  is  chill'd.   Thou  wilt  not  guide  me 
Into  the  bowels  of  that  ruinous  den,  1610 

Where  fiends  perchance  abide? 


syy  restless  spirits,  far  from  hui 
But  trust  me,  they  are  jovial  so 
I  have  known  somewhat  of  thei 
But  fear  not,  lady;  spectres  con 
This  glen  to-night,  for  I  have  ea 
Nor  flesh,  nor  spirit  walks  withii 
Without  my  leave.    Come,  lady, 

UBALD. 

Lean  on  me, 'loveliest  burthen !  1 
Be  now,  as  ever,  the  sole  prop  of 
Thou  wilt  not  fear  while  Ubald  is 

AGNES. 

Forgive  me,  Ubald,  that  each  brei 
My  fluttering  heart  beats  quick  wi 
I  dread  this  very  darkness  whirh 
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[The  Monk^  who  luis  unlocked  the  chapel  door^ 
pushes  it  open,  after  some  delay  and  exertion, 
ufith  a  hoarse  grating  noise ^ 
AGNES  shrieks,  and  draws  back. 
O  Ubaldy  let  us  turn!  Nature  forewarns  us; 
As  cautiously  we  cross*d  the  forest  glen^ 
Beneath  each  rustling  leaf  a  tongue  seem'd  lurking; 
And  now  from  out  these  walls,  this  ruin'd  shrine, 
Night*s  ominous  bird  will  scream  and  flap  his  wing 
Over  our  bridal.    Turn  we,  dearest  Ubald! 
My  father  will  relent. 

UBALD. 

Gods!  am  I  mock*d? 
Shall  Ubald  be  the  jest  of  every  slave  ?  1635 

E'en  at  the  altar's  groundsill  yield  my  right, 
And  see  insulting  Reynald  swoop  my  bride 
In  his  curst  talons?  Sooner  Chaos  come! 
By  heaven,  it  is  not  well,  it  is  not  welli 
To  stir  my  blood  thus,  Agnes ! 


Wliat  prop,  what  hope  hath  i 
Beloved,  forgive  my  weakness 
But^  O !  what  harbor  hath  the 
If  thou  too  chide  her? 

UBALD 

Itis  tei 
To  dally  thus  with  time.  Pur. 
By  all  the  honors  I  have  eam*c 
I  turn  not  living  hence,  till  thoi 

I  like  not  this  mine  office.    If  t 

Decline  the  church's  rite,  I  tak 

UBALD,  {stepping  b 

Not  so.  Sir  Priest;  stay  yet!  it 


Trk  1 
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Assure  this  Father  of  thy  free  consenti 
The  sacred  gate  stands  open. 

(Taking  her  hand:  she  leans  upon  him.) 
Thus,  beloved! 
Lean  thus  upon  my  neck^  O  thus  for  ever !  1655 

AOKES. 

I  have  not  strength  to  tell  my  Ubald  nay. 

[She  enters  the  Chapel,  supported  by  UbalDi 
and  follatced  by  the  MonkJ] 

END  OF   ACT  IV. 


k2 


Scene 

Night    Before  Sweno'*  Wi 

alone  enters  a 


SWENO^  VOiCl 

Bertha! 

WANDER 

His  voice!  his  voice! 
With  what  dread  tremor  fall  y* 
O  that  the  space  of  unrecordec 
Which  has  crept  slowly,  withei 
Could  be  annihilate;  and  days. 
In  its  devouring  gulph,  rise  fire 
O  Sweno,  Sweno,  that  my  soul 
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That  I  am  hideous  now  as  helVs  own  inmates^ 

Blotted  from  honor's  book,  disgraced,  abandon'd. 

That  is  thy  work,  thy  foul  and  damning  deed. 

A  stranger  sits  upon  my  rightful  seat, 

The  bright  throne  of  my  hopes;  and  here  I  wander, 

Griven  to  the  pitying  tempests,  cast  in  hate 

Forth  from  my  lawful  bed,  to  be  the  scorn 

Of  things  that  howl;  while  thou,  adulterous  lord, 

Smilest  o'er  my  wreck.    The  hour  of  wrath  is  come. 

The  plague  is  o'er  thine  house.    O  heavy  sleep,  1675 

Weigh  down  the  brow  of  Sweno!  seal  his  Uds 

In  silence,  whose  next  sleep  is  in  the  grave! 

Sweno,  Sweno,  I  siunmon  thee  to  death!  [Exii. 

Scene  II. 
Sweno'*  Chamber. 

SWENO.      BERTHA. 
BERTHA. 

The  evening  is  tax  spent,  and  drowsy  night 
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THE  WLEAD  WANDERER 


AtT  V. 


Spreads  her  still  mantle  o'er  the  face  of  n&ture.      1680 
Swenoj  thy  miad  oeeds  re^t, 

SWEND. 

O  gentle  Bertha, 
The  limbe  may  Inck  refreshment,  but  the  mind 
Hath  no  sweet  pause^  while  shapeless  dread  hangs  oVr  1 
E'en  in  the  lap  of  sleep.     That  strange  wierd  woman 
Has  cast  a  withering  spell  upon  my  soul^  1685 

And  her  la^t  words  ring  dreadful  in  mine  ear* 
O  Bertha!  I  am  sick  at  heart,  and  cheerless; 
The  memory  of  the  past  preys  keen  and  darkling 
On  my  deep-burthea'd  soul*    The  curse  of  her. 
Who  bann'd  us^  still  pursues  me^ 

BERTHA. 

What  means  my  lord?  1690 
Have  not  his  firm  asseverations  made 
His  Bertha  certainj  that  her  wondrous  form^ 
Beauteous  in  madness,  was  unknown  to  Sweno? 

SWENO. 

And  he  that  added  to  the  bitter  smn; 
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Bertha,  my  speech  deceived  thee.    Not  unknown  1695 
Her  voice,  like  fate*s  last  summons,  smote  my  soul. 
Still  when  the  tempests  rave,  and  sheeted  lightning 
Sets  the  pale  vision  of  her  form  before  me, 
That  sound  appalls  my  fancy;  from  above 
Retributory  vengeance  frowns  on  Sweno.  1700 

BERTHA. 

Be  my  lord's  thought  less  gloomy!    Twenty  years 
The  sun  hath  smil*d  on  us,  and  all  things  prospered, 
As  if  kind  fortune's  course  outsped  thy  wishes. 

SWENO. 

Ay,  my  loved  wife:  but  heaven's  deep  wrath  delay'd 
O'erwhelms  with  tenfold  vengeance. 

BERTHA. 

Nay,  good  Sweno,      1705 
Heaven  has  still  joys  in  store  to  cheer  the  evening 
Of  thy  bright  glories :  thou  unbend  thy  sorrows, 
Disclose  the  bitter  secret  of  thy  thoughts. 
And  let  my  love  assuage  them. 
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Act  V. 


^  8WENO, 

Gentle  Bertha* 
From  my  youth  up  I  have  been  proud  and  fearless* 
Bitter  must  he  the  panga  which  now  can  wring 
Self-atcusation  from  the  mouth  of  Sweno. 
But  it  shall  be*    Pride  wrought  the  deed  that  stains 
The  fair  field  of  my  conaciencer  which  yet  knows 
No  other  blot:  and  that  dark  pride  shall  stoop      1715 
Even  to  confession  of  my  inward  horrors. 
I  will  be  henceforth  humble^  very  humble, 

BERTHA. 

Speak,  and  be  yet  my  proud  and  glorious  hui^baad! 
The  evil  now  abjured^  wbale'er  it  be, 
HumiUates  not. 

SWENOp 

Was  she  notiair? 

BERTHA. 

O  yes;  I7s 

1  well  remember,  on  the  raving  blast. 
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When  her  locks  stream*d  (her  beauteous  form  between 

us 
And  the  fire-flashing  storm)  I  could  almost 
Have  bow'd  and  worshipp*d:  but  the  ban,  that  flowed 
From  her  ill-ominous  lips  in  phrensy,  spoke  her    1785 
A  maniac  or  a  fiendlike  spirit,  and  say'st  thou 
Not  then  unknown? 

SWENO. 

O  Bertha!  she  was  known 
Even  to  the  inmost  chamber  of  my  heart. 
There  was  a  time,  if  she  had  ask'd  of  Sweno 
Wealth,  fortune,  station,  character,  whate'er  1730 

Makes  man  amongst  his  fellows  vain  or  glorious, 
I  had  all  given  and  freely;  so  enshrined 
Was  her  bright  image  in  my  soul:  e*en  now 
My  £mcy  views  her  innocent  and  lovely, 
The  temple  of  pure  joys,  as  first  I  saw  her  1735 

Staunching  my  wounds,  while  I  lay  faint  and  bloodless. 

BERTHA. 

What  wounds?  when,  where  inflicted?  say,  kind  Sweno. 


Spread  their  rude  canopy  o'e 
Then  dry  and  stony.    CrossL 
A  bow-shot  slew  my  steed;  Ic 
Of  rushing  men  unmerciful. 
My  back  against  a  rock  and  k 
The  ydling  ruffiansi  when  a  h 
From  the  crag*s  summit  smote 
Senseless  and  seeming  dead  ini 

BERTHil 

Ah  me!  and  none  to  help? 

SWENO. 

Yes, 
A  shape  like  heaven*s  pure  spi 
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8WEN0. 

A  cottagei  mantled 
With  flowery  sweetsi  on  the  lone  forest's  border^ 
Gave  birth  and  nurture  to  her  loveliness. 
Widow'di  forlorn,  though  sprung  of  gentle  blood. 
Her  mother  had  no  joy,  no  hope,  but  her;  1755 

Yet  in  that  rich  indeed.  Passing  the  glen 
At  earliest  dawn  to  seek  their  scanty  herd, 
She  found  me  thus. 

BERTHA. 

And  saved  thee!  That  poor  maniac, 
Sweno,  thy  life's  preserver!    Is  it  thus? 

SWENO. 

I  tell  thee,  Bertha,  if  the  slave,  that  fell'd  me,        1 760 

Had  thrust  his  weapon  to  the  seat  of  life, 

I  had  died  then  reproachless,  nor  thus  stoop'd 

To  strew  the  ashes  of  too  late  repentance 

O'er  my  devoted  head.    From  that  long  trance 

I  woke,  as  by  an  angel's  touch  redeem'd^  1765 


"""Pe,  ner  charms,  were 

With  every  full.fon„yj„^^j.^ 

Ofsuch  superior  and  exalted 

A-woo'dthesensetoworshi, 

Shone  with  no  earthly  lustre. 

And  their  glance  seem'd  to  saj 
J  An.  worth  the  loving,  ^d^ 

"  With  the  best  bliss  of  life." 


How  were  they  staunch'd? 


BERTHA. 

fiut 


SWENO. 


There,  wh 
I^isgrace,  and  death!  R„k....^ 
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The  flush  of  indignation  crimson*d  o'er 
Those  beauteous  cheeks,  where  love  sate  still  supreme; 
And  those  dark  eyes,  which  seem'd  his  throne  and  altar, 
Became  a  killing  plague.     Stung  with  desire. 
Maddening,  I  swore,  if  she  would  bless  my  love,   1785 
That  she  should  share  my  name,  rank,  wealth  and 

honors. 
My  oaths  prevaiVd.    O  Bertha !  I  did  call 
The  Uving  God  to  witness  with  such  strong 
And  terrible  denouncement,  that  my  soul 
Shrinks  now  from  the  remembrance.    I  invoked   1790 
A  curse  on  me  and  mine  to  everlasting. 
If  I  should  fail. 

BERTHA. 

Immortal  justice,  spare  us! 

SWENO. 

Heaven  bears  record,  how  I  adored  and  wrong'd  her; . 
How  in  brief  space  those  vows,  joy-seal'd,  were  broken. 
Health  strung  my  limbs;  the  prize  from  thy  fair  hand 


_^^  Ay  una  robb  d  ot  lustr 
I  saw  her^  mournful,  and  pres 
In  her  lone  bower.    I  spoke  n< 
But  her  pale  features  an  exprc 
So  sadi  and  yet  so  steadfisist,  tl 
Pierced  to  my  inmost  soul,  whit 
Her  words  were  few;  but  from 
Oft  I  had  hung  in  rapture,  her 
Waked  a  most  wild  and  dissona 
And  then  a  song  broke  forth,  wl 
Has  sear*d  its  words  in  fire;  ne** 
Till  from  my  Agnes  the  ill-omen 
Stole  on  my  nerves,  like  the  coI« 
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Was  her  last  parting;  nor  did  I  hear  reproach, 

Save  on  the  morning  of  her  piteous  fate 

That  ominous  threat  which  burst  over  our  bridal:  1815 

But  here  indelible  her  image  dwells. 

And  shapeless  fears  appall  me. 

BERTHA. 

Let  the  balm 
Of  Bertha's  tried  affection  soothe  thy  thoughts. 

SWENO. 

Go,  Bertha,  to  thy  couch:  myself  will  follow. 

Short  space  to  penitent  devotion  given.  1820 

BERTHA. 

Tarry  not,  my  loved  lord. 

[Exit  Bertha. 
SWENO,  alone.    {He  sits  down.) 
I  know  not  why. 
Or  what  vain  terrors  undefined  oppress  me. 
There  is  no  living  thing  can  daimt  my  strength; 
But  visions  of  the  past  rise  tlpck  before  me. 


.     AX/A  K^VA  lAAll^^tSOj 

Thy  fearful  train  of  soul-appa 
Steal,  gentle  soother,  o*er  my 
[After  a  pause,  the  doo\ 
Wanderer  enters  ca 

WANDERE. 

Sweno,  awake!  Hie  thee  to  Agi 
Search  the  maid*s  bower !  The  < 
The  virgin  honors  of  thy  house  j 
Sweno,  arise!  or  sit  thou  unrevei 
Till  foul  dishonor  stare  thee  in  t 
Plain  as  the  sun!  Ubald  has  sU 
The  vaulted  chamber  under  Hel 
Is  witness  to  their  loves.     There 
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Art  thou  a  phantom  from  the  oozy  deep^  1,840 

'Breaking  night's  stillness  with  unhallow*d  voice. 
Or  shape  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  wam*st  me  thus? 
The  WANDERER,  oUos  ELFRID,  without,  singing. 
The  fiend  has  set  his  mark 
On  their  heads,  dark,  dark, 
And  the  spirit  of  vengeance  is  near  his  door.  1845 

SWENO. 

The  voice,  the  voice,  the  very  tones  of  Elfrid! 
Dread  judgment,  hang'st.thou  o'er  my  fated  house? 
Not  on  my  child,  great  God  of  mercies,  not 
On  my  poor  Agnes! — Bertha,  Bertha,  sleeps  she 
In  the  sweet  rest  of  innocence  unharm'd?  1850 

My  child,  my  Agnes,  hear  me!    Bertha!  Bertha! 

[Exit. 


II 


m\'M 


From  infant  years  I  loved  that  silv 
And  the  unvaried  music  of  the  wa 
That  glimmer  with  its  beam.  Pie 
Under  this  rock  falls  sweetly  on  tb 
The  murmur  of  the  river.  Sit  we 
That  cave  is  terrible. 

UBALD. 

Light  of  my  I 
It  grieves  thine  Ubald's  tongue  to  s 
Thy  flight  may  be  perceived,  and  h 
Pour  its  arm*d  scouts  around.  In  \ 
Secure  we  rest;  and  vague  pursuit 
And  spend  its  breathless  speed,  but 
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{The  door  closes  after  them  grating  heavily ' 
After  a  short  pause^  enters  The  Wanderer 
Elfrid,  cautiously.) 

ELFRID. 

Ye  beetling  rocks,  and  thou,  lone  chapel^  once 
Witness  of  Elfnd's  wrongs,  behold  her  triumph! 
Haste,  Sweno,  to  thy  doom!     The  chapel  closed — 
All  hush'd — all  silent — save  this  heart,  which  throbs  . 
As  it  would  burst  the  impediments  of  life. 

0  dreadful! — O  my  son!    Thy  reckless  passion 
Has  overleap*d  my  speed  and  marr*d  thee.    Ubald,. 
Where  art  thou?    Pray  this  earth  to  cover  thee,   1896 
Ere  thy  rash  guilt  be  blazon'd  to  the  sup! 

[A  shriek  is  heard  within  the  cavern. 
Hark  to  that  shriek  of  fear!     O  vengeftd  phantoms, 
One  moment  yet  be  still! — Come,  Sweno,  S^weno! 

1  am  belated;  in  my  own  toils  caught. 

And  wrapp'd  in  terrors.    Sweno!  dullard, haste!  1900 


^}  Wf 


^^n 


AONES. 

Night  is  terrific  in  that  hideous  c 

UBALD. 

Nay,  gende  Agnes.  These  are  ii 
The  coy  team  of  a  maiden.  Hatl 
Power,  strengtl^  and  will,  to  shield 

AGNES. 

Bear  with  me,  Ubald;  'tis  not  lad 
That  scares  me  bom  thy  couch.  ' 
Of  horror  is  upon  me.  I  dare  no< 
In  that  trem^idous  gloom. 

VBALO. 

Wayw 
Nintht  hath  no  Astvlnn^ao  ...u^- 
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The  breath  of  love  is  stirring*    Thy  chaste  bosom 
Is  the  dear  shrine  of  Uiss.    Appease  thy  fears. 

AONES. 

0  Ubald!  as  I  near'd  that  frightful  couch. 

Lifting  its  veil  with  slow  and  timid  hand,  1915 

1  saw,  though  in  thick  darkness,  plain  and  lit 
By  its  own  ghastliness,  a  grinning  fiend. 
And,  shrieking,  back  I  fell.    Methought  I  lay 
Wrapt  in  my  shroud  and  coffin,  while  around 
Glared  thousand  hideous  phantoms  as  in  triumph,  1920 
The  least  too  horrible  for  human  gaase. 

I  tremble,  Ubald,  and  am  thrill'd  with  dread; 
For  love's  dear  sake  forbear  me. 

SWENO,  {without,) 

Ubald!  ho! 

AONES. 

My  father!  Shield  me,  Ubald,  from  his  wrath! 

[Enters  Sweno  with  his  sword  drawn.    Agnes 
shrinks  back  towards  the  rock.] 


Glorious  requital  of  parental . 
Heap,  heap  dishonor  on  the  h 
But  hope  not,  caiti^  to  escape 
Of  an  avenging  father*    Die,  i 
Perish,  base-bom  seducer! 
UBALD,  {ponying  his  blows  w 
Peace,  ] 
Put  up  thy  sword;  Ubald  woul 
One  hair  of  thine  for  all  the  wei 
Sire  of  my  Agnes,  Ubald  kneek 

SWENO. 

Kneel  not  for  life !    Die,  cowan 
UBALD,  (risin 
Thy  fiirv  i«  iin»w««i"     ^^  "* 
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ELFRID,  (on  the  rock  above.) 

Thine  oath ! 
Thine  oath !  Sky  him  who  made  thee  fatherless ! 

UBALD. 

Tempt  me  no  further,  Sweno,  on  thy  Ufe ! 
I  know  not  if  that  wizard  tongue  speaks  true,        1940 
Which  cries  that  Sweno  made  me  fatherless. 
My  thoughts  grow  perilous ;  there  is  that  within  me 
Which  swells  to  think  that  I  have  lost  a  father. 
And  lost  by  thee.     Stand  ofl^  or  bid  good  angels  guard 
thee ! 

SWENO. 

Die,  traitor,  die !    This  for  my  ravish'd  daughter,  1945 
This  for  foul  breach  of  hospitable  fiuth. 
{uBALD  parries  his  blows.) 

AGNES. 

O&ther,  hold! 

BERTHA,  (without.) 

This  way,  this  way !  the  din 
Of  swords  is  loud. 


IM 
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Act  V. 


Hold,  husband^  father,  hold! 
ELFRiDj  (above*) 
Thine  oath^  thine  oath !     Think^  Uhaldj  on  thy  sire! 

USALfi. 

The  spirit  of  my  parent  talU  for  vengeance ;  1960 

Perish,  fond  thoughts! 

(vBAiiD  at  last  jighis  with  SWENO.  Enter  BEft* 
THA,  REYNALP,  KiiighUj  and  Atit'miants  with 
torches.  AON  £9  at  the  same  momtnt  rushes 
forward  to  part  ubald  and  SWENO,  and  re* 
ceives  the  point  o/'sweno's  sttord  in  h^r  breast* 
She  shrinks  back  and  hangs  fviih  both  hands 
on  ujsald's  sftotdderi  at  the  same  time  OBAtD^s 
sword  strikes  down  sweno.) 

AONES. 

O  I  am  sorely  hurt! 
(UBALD  supports    AONLS*      BEHTffA    hnetrbf    bff 
SWENO,  and  is  engrossed  mth  attendance  on 
him*) 
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UBALD. 

Lean  on  me;  thusl — ^Ah  me,  'tis  thy  blood,  Agnes. 

BERTHA. 

O  Sweno,  Sweno,  thy  life's  fount  is  gushing. 

Thy  blood  wells  fast  away ;  I  cannot  staunch  it. 

ELFRiD,  (above.) 

Sweno,  look  up !    It  is  thy  son,  thy  son !  1955 

Elfrid's  accursed  issue  sends  thy  soul 

Burning  to  Hell!    It  is  thy  son  has  made 

f 
That  hateful  offspring  of  thy  faithless  nuptiak 

As  lost,  as  sunk  in  in&my,  as  curst, 

As  she  whose  tongue  upbraids  thee !    Agnes,  Agnes, 

Despair  and  perish ! Ubald  is  thy  brother  i 

VBALD. 

O  horrible,  horrible !    Witch,  fury,  demon ! 

There  is  a  lying  spirit  in  thy  mouth ; 

Thou  durst  not  thus  have  outraged  nature's  mercies. 

SLFRIO. 

Mercy  for  who  shows  mercy!  aBlood  for  blood!  1965 


I  T 


And  made  me  what  I  am,  HelFs 
My  mother*s  frantic  spirit  standi 
Smiling  in  agony,  and  calls  me  h 
Am  I  not  avenged?    Now,  now  ] 
Fiends  of  dismay!     Mix  earth,  a 
Unbind  the  angels,  which  have  p 
When  the  sixth  trump  has  sound 
And  nothing  can  the  fiends  of  vei 
Feller  than  this ! — O  for  a  whirlw: 
To  cover  with  unfathomable  night 
The  deeds  which  I  have  wrought 
Welcome,  despair,  and  death,  and 
Eternal  ruin  yawns!     I  come!  I  c 


/C»l. — 
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AGNES/ (in  a  law  voice  to  ubald.) 
Cast  me  not  from  thee !     I  am  gone,  and  qmckly, 
Where  they  nor  wed,  nor  are  in  marriage  given. 
Dying  I  yet  may  clasp  thine  hand.     Kind  Ubald,  1985 
One  parting  kiss,  but  pure  as  angeFs  greeting! 
O  hold  me  up,  fast,  fast !     I  swim!     I  sink ! 
'Tis  sweet  to  die  upon  thy  bosom,  Ubald. 
{She  dies.) 
ubald,  (in  a  law  voice.) 
Speak !  gentle  Agnes,  say  thou  art  not  gone ! 
O  still,  still,  breathless,  silent  as  the  grave!  1990 

SWENO, 

(whose  eyes  had  continued  riveted  on  the  spot  where 
ELFRiD  stoody  and  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
round  him.) 

Eternal  justice,  upon  me  alone. 

Not  on  mine  issue,  let  thy  terrors  fidl! 

My  life  is  ebbing  fast.    Thine  hand,  loved  Bertha ! 

O  Agnes,  O  my  child,  my  child,  where  art  thou? 


(bertha,  who  had  been  kneei 
attending  to  agnss,  shrieks  4 
that  she  is  dead.) 

BBRTHA. 

Ah  me  i  she  is  gone  for  ever !  8 
She  nish*d  between  thee  and  hot 
To  stay  the  hasty  temper  of  auch 
And  thine  own  hand  has  slain  her, 

SWBNO. 


If  thou  wert  wedded  to  that  bed  of 
Thy  death  is  the  sweet  sleep  of  inn 
And  life  had  been  a  curse!  My  gc 
Fatally  hast  thou  rued  one  perilous 
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With  terrors  keener  than  the  pang  of  death. 
Beloved,  ill-fated  Bertha,  thou  hast  found 
In  me,  who  should  have  been  thy  stay  and  glory,  2010 
The  rock  whereon  thy  hopes  have  all  made  wreck. 
Ubald,  I  charge  thee,  live!  though  scathed  and  blasted 
By  heaven's  dread  bolt. 

UBALD, 

(starting  from  his  silent  contempkUian  of  the  dead 

AGNES.) 

Who  bids  that  wretch,  that  once 
Was  Ubald,  live  ?    His  fount  of  life  is  dried  t 
My  Agnes  was  the  Ufe,  the  light  of  Ubald.  2015 

{After  a  convulsive  agony  of  grief  and  a  pause.) 
They  say  she  was  my  sister,  and  thou  father; 
And  both  are  slain — ^my  father  by  my  sword ; 
And  that  wierd  demon  was  indeed  my  mother ! 
O  world,  what  art  thou,  but  a  hell  of  horrors? 
And  who  bids  Ubald  Uve? 


rn\r  rfl 


vaALDy  {casting  them  with 
UnL 
My  wrath  is  dangerous. 

{After  a  pause^  he  throws 
Yes,  1 
Ubald  win  never  shrink  from  1 

father. 
Curse  me  not  dying !  At  the  toi 
Through  blood  of  infidels  my  sw< 
Its  way  to  pardon;  the  bare  ston* 
The  spring  my  drink,  and  the  ha 
No  joy,  or  pride,  or  hope  shall  co 
But  strict  achievement  of  dire  pei 
My  desolate  Ronl  ^^ * 
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Thou  art  my  heir — A  solemn  contract.  ...  I 
Destroyed  it — ^I . . .  I . . .  Farewell — Ubald — Bertha. 

{He  dies.) 

BERTHA. 

O  bitter  fate !  O  cheerless !  in  one  day 
Stript  of  all  joy,  more  lonesome  than  the  dead ! 

(To  UBALD.) 

Monster,  this  curse  shall  cling  to  thee ;  thy  guilt,  2035 

Redder  than  scarlet,  shall  incarnadine 

The  banners  of  the  just,  and  bar  them  from 

The  temple  of  their  Savior;  and  the  tomb. 

Whose  indiscriminate  yearning  swallows  all. 

Shall  cast  thy  marrowless  unquiet  bones  2040 

Forth  from  its  maw :  no  mass  or  requiem 

Shall  win  for  thy  gaunt  skeleton  a  place 

In  the  still  church's  bosom,  till  the  lapse 

Of  hundred  winters  shall  have  hush'd  the  wail 

Of  thy  remorseful  spirit,  and  eam*d  for  thee  2045 

That  rest  which  death  denies  the  parricide ! 
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Arr  TJ 


Yet  one  word^  ere  we  part  for  ever^  Ubald  I 
Sleeps  that  fair  victim  undetile<l  in  death? 

UBALD« 

The  dew  of  blushing  tnom  has  never  bathed 

A  bud  of  innocence  more  pure  and  stainless.         SOSQ 

BERTHA* 

Swear  it !  by  all  the  wreck  which  thou  hast  wrought^ 
By  all  thy  hopes  of  mercy,  Ubald,  swear  it  1 

UBALD. 

God's  lightning  rive  this  head  idready  btttstcd, 

If  ought  my  love  has  dared,  which  !$hould  have  calTd, 

One  blush  to  the  pure  cheek  of  virgin  meekness  t  ^j5 

BERTHA. 

Heaven*s  mercies  hover  o'er  thy  head,  mine  Agnes  I 
{throwing  herself  down  with  fier  cheek  on  aon£s<} 
Here  let  me  lie,  and  breathe  my  la^t  bedside  thee ! 

^  R£YNALD* 

Ubald,  we  have  been  fo&i(,  but  in  tlm  ruin» 


sc.m. 
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As  all  our  hopes,  so  be  our  angers  buried. 

Here  let  us  close  as  friends.     Unto  Christ's  banner 

With  thee  I  vow  my  strength.     Thou,  stately  offspring 

Of  the  most  noble  house,  soar  eagle-like 

Aloft,  and  let  the  gale,  which  rived  thine  eyri?, 

But  waft  thee  nearer  to  thy  native  heaven. 


APPENDIX. 


The  groundwork  of  the  foregoing  Tragedy  originates  in  a 
Danish  ballad^  founded  upon  circumstances  which  are  said  to 
have  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
subject  first  suggested  itself  to  me  in  reading  a  Danish  play  by 
Ingemann^  which  adheres  to  the  traditional  story;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  I  observed  the  most  glaring  defects  in  the 
structure  of  his  drama^  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  tradition  would  furnish  a  fine  tragical  subject^  if  the 
story  were  so  altered  as  to  give  it  unity  of  action  and  interest. 
I  have  adopted  thus  much  of  the  Danish  story.  A  woman, 
who  had  been  abandoned  by  a  powerful  and  illustrious  knight, 
to  whom  she  had  borne  a  son,  and  had  contrived  to  introduce 
her  infant  unknown  into  his  family,  returns,  after  wandering 
twenty  years,  still  animated  with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and 
hoping  to  accomplish  it  through  the  means  of  her  son,  whom 
she  finds  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  marrying  his  sister  by 
another  mother,  their  affinity  not  being  suspected.  Upon  this 
foundation  I  have  constructed  my  drama,  with  an  entire  dissi- 
milarity of  the  subsequent  circumstances,  and  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact 
that  the  father  falls,  as  in  the  Danish  story,  by  the  hand  of  his 
son,  the  events  which  lead  to  that  catastrophe  being  quite  dif- 
ferent.    In  Ingemann  s  play,  the  character  of  the  injured 
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womnn  is  low^,  and  so  cold^b1r>oded  and  atrociau«,  nftcr  an  tn* 
terval  of  twenty  years  thaC  it  U  qujte  uonaturali  and  the  part 
is  almost  superfluous^  for  in  bis  drama  nothing  arises  aut  of  h^ 
agency  which  might  not  have  occurred  equally  wttbout  her 
intervention  j  and  her  part,  which  occupies  no  considerable 
space,  might  perhaps  have  been  totally  omitted  without  dU* 
advantage.  The  part  of  Ubald  in  hia  play  is  not  Icsa  di«|:u«t* 
ingly  atrocious,  and  the  ori^nal  interest  is  broken  npbyhw 
escaping  the  danger  of  marrying  his  Mster,  through  the  mo^ 
extraordinary  fickleness,  by  suddenly  falling  in  love  wUh  ano- 
ther lady,  disguised  as  a  servant-maid,  and  murHcring  bis  father 
to  prevent  hia  obstructing  their  union.  The  improbubitity  ako 
of  bis  father's  wife  having  token  a  fancy  to  htm  when  four  yean 
old,  in  the  arms  of  a  bcggar*woman,  and  obtained  him  from 
her  to  bring  up  with  her  own  daughter,  and  two  illustrious 
knights  being  er|nally  de^irou^  of  marrying  their  only  daughters 
to  him,  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Danish  play. 

In  my  own  view  of  the  proper  mode  of  handling  such  n  sub- 
ject, I  considered  that  the  whole  agency  of  the  piece  should 
centre  in  the  revengefLil  female^  that  her  birth  and  original 
claims  must  be  more  respectable,  that  the  atrocity  of  her  chn- 
racter  must  be  diminished  by  the  evident  influence  of  derangt' 
ment  in  consefjuence  of  her  wrongs  and  sufferingft,  and  a 
notion  that  the  spirit  of  her  mother  was  calling  tipon  her  for 
vengeance  j  that  it  should  be  relieved  by  touches  of  belter  feel- 
ing and  agonizing  recollections,  and  such  a  view  of  her  former 
loveliness  as  would  not  he  inconsiMcnt  with  the  general  dispw* 
sjtions  of  her  mind.  I  have  been  anxious  in  the  conduct  of  tlie 
story  to  preserve  the  most  perfect  unity  of  interest j  but  to  cod* 
ceal  from  the  reader  the  secret  upon  which  the  plot  hing««, 
until  the  last  act.     By  presening  the  character  of  A^nc*  un- 


I 
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alttllied^  I  have  perhaps  sacrificed  to  feelings  of  delicacy  a  por- 
tion of  the  force  of  tragical  effect  that  might  have  heen  pro- 
duced^ hut  I  hope  that  it  will  not  he  found  to  have  heen  inju* 
diciously  diminished.  Imagining  that  the  reader  may  have 
some  curiosity  to  know  the  particulars  of  Ingemann*s  play>  I 
have  added  a  short  abstract  of  it.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
first  scene  of  this  tragedy^  I  had  in  my  recollection  the  supper 
of  Macbeth.    For  the  substance  of  the  line — 

"  *Tis  a  fiend* s  song;  where  gat  you  that  foul  strain?'* 

as  well  as  for  the  general  idea  of  a  song  having  been  learnt 
from  the  fortune-teller^  I  am  indebted  to  Ingemann.  The 
verse,  ''  I  dread  this  very  darkness  which  befriends  us^**  and 
the  two  following  lines^  are  copied  from  two  splendid  verses  of 
Euripides^ 

Tipafiva  r*  otirS,  fifi  wore  ^Soyy^v  loi. 
and  in  the  passage  which  commences 

*'  Methinks  I  could  outstrip  his  lazy  course** 

my  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  following  fine  lines  of  the 

same  author : 

'A?pwy  Siolfxriv  ^\/«  irpoc  feyaroX^v 
Kat  yiJQ  ivEpde,  ^vyaroc  wy  ^pdaai  t6S€, 
Twv  Bewv  fieyl'niv  ^*  ^xtiy  TvpayylBa, 

The  words  "  This  is  the  bodiless  spectre/'  have  reference  to 
Lady  Macbeth*s  "  This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger/'  Reynald*s 
boast  that  he  had  slain  a  renegade  was,  I  believe,  suggested  to 
me  by  the  last  speech  of  Othello  j  and  the  words  "  Who  bids 
that  thing,  that  once  was  Ubald,  live?"  by  "  Mlio  calls  that 
wretched  thing  that  was  Alonzo?**     The  ideas  in  the  exdama- 
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111  thy  wrath/'  antl  in  the  four  liu^^  beginning  "  In  infant'^ 
years/'  were  derived  trom  a  passage  in  a  Danish  proj«  p'^^T 
called  Duveca.  The  liDe  "  Guilt  may  huvc  some  briei'  plea- 
sures, great  tho'  anKioua^'*  waa  sgggc»ted  by  «  beautiful  eouplet 

in  Dryden, 

'^ 

"  Then  With  tuniiitluous  Joys  my  bosom  bentj 

And  ^III,  thnt  made  them  anxious,  ma<le  them  gtedt/* 

If  my  play  containa  any  mort  coincidences  wortb  mentiorting 
with  other  auiliors,  tliey  ntt  aceidentiiL,  &nd  I  nm  not  mvfta^  (if 
them.     Tlie  scene  of  my  druma  in  reiuored  to  an  earlier  period 

than  that  of  the  tradition. 


WILL1.\M  HEHRERT. 


ABSTRACT 

OF 

INGEMANNS  DANISH  PLAY 

CALLED 

LOVERIDDEREN,  THE  LION  KNIGHT. 


The  play  commences  with  a  soliloquy  by  Grinhilda^  a  for- 
tune-teller, who,  in  the  very  outset,  destroys  all  the  dignity 
that  might  have  been  given  to  her  character  by  informing  the 
audience  that  she  is  a  coalheaver*s  daughter.  She  denounces 
vengeance  against  Venno,  a  knight  to  whom  she  had  borne  a 
son  twenty  years  before,  and  who  had  broken  an  oath  "  which 
the  powers  of  darkness  had  heard,'*  and  which  was  probably  a 
promise  of  marriage.  She  says  that  she  is  the  she*wolf,  and 
her  son  Ubald  the  wolf  whom  she  has  let  loose  amidst  his  do- 
mestic flock.  Ubald  enters,  singing  a  hunting-song.  She  in- 
forms him  that  when  he  was  four  years  old,  Margaret,  the  wife 
of  Venno,  seeing  him  a  tawny  infant  in  the  arms  of,  a  beggar- 
woman  his  mother,  had  obtained  him  from  her  to  educate  a» 
her  own  child :  that  his  mother  was  burnt  for  a  witch,  but 
that  her  ghost  still  walks;  that  when  she  meets  him  again  the 
third  time  she  will  tell  him  who  his  father  is ;  and  she  urges 
him  to  conclude  immediately  the  marriage  which  was  intended 
between  himself  and  Joanna,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Venno 
and  Margaret,  and  consequently  his  half  sister.  She  leaves 
Ubald,  who  departs  after  a  long  soliloquy  and  another  hunting- 


they  are  both  uncoinfortable  a 
from  the  natural  restlessness  of  1 
prehension  that  although  she  1 
happy  with  a  man  of  such  a  cliai 
her  parents  rebuke  her :  but  Lad 
It  yet  got  all  Joanna's  wcdding-cloi 

.'j  put-off,  Joanna  proposes  to  him 

v!  castle  of  Count  Everard  and  win  a 

be  tilted  for  the  next  day,  and  pn 
it  to  name  the  wedding-day.  Off 
JEmd  leaves  Joanna  and  the  old  peof 
The  act  closes  with  a  soliloquy  of  ) 
for  the  misdeeds  of  his  youth,  for 
have  cursed  him  while  he  was  living 
The  Second  Act  opens  with  a  loi 
den  of  Everard' 8  castle  between  hi 
Avaiting-maid ;  on  seeing  Ubald  ap 
the  bushes ;  and  after  a  song  and  a 
return,  having  changed  clothes  with 
diately  falls  over  head  and  ears  in  lo 
ing  maid.  an*l   '*"  -'- 
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in  after  his  departure,  and  in  a  few  lines  says  that  it  is  all  one 
whether  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  his  marrying  his 
sister  or  proving  unfaithful  to  her.  Then  follows  a  scene  of 
songs  and  drinking  between  Reinald,  Ubald  and  Knights  in  the 
castle.  They  go  out  and  are  succeeded  by  Agnes  and  her 
father  Everard,  to  whom  she  relates  all  that  has  passed  between 
her  and  Ubald,  avowing  that  she  is  very  partial  to  him,  and  is 
confident  he  will  be  victorious  in  the  tournament.  The  Count 
is.  at  first,  not  very  well  pleased  at  her  forwardness,  but  ends 
with  saying  ''  well,**  and  they  go  out  upon  the  terrace  to  see 
the  combatants.  The  scene  changes  to  Venno*s  house,  where 
Joanna  sings  to  him  a  song  which  commences  thus,  "  Ah, 
stranger  knight,  can  I  trust  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  not  deceive  my 
heart  ?  Wilt  thou  here  in  the  cellar  live  and  be  dweller  with 
thy  little  dark  girl  ?**  Venno  is  disturbed,  and  sa3rs  aside  that 
it  is  the  song  of  the  coalheaver*s  daughter,  and  asks  how  she 
learned  it.  She  tells  him  she  learnt  it  of  a  beggar-woman,  and 
relates  a  dream  about  two  men  burning  coals  in  a  hole,  and  a 
frightful  woman  between  them,  who  was  just  like  that  beggar- 
woman.  Venno  remains  alone,  and  says  that  perhaps  the  beg- 
gar-woman was  the  very  person  who  once  captivated  him  in 
the  coalheaver's  cellar;  and  recollects  that  she  threatened  thai 
she  would  pursue  him  in  the  next  world  if  not  in  this.  Grin- 
hilda  immediately  enters  the  room,  and  after  a  short  conversa- 
tion tells  him  that  Ubald  is  making  love  to  Agnes  at  Everard*s 
castle,  and  laughing  treacherously  at  him  and  Joanna.  Venno 
takes  down  an  old  suit  of  armour,  which  he  puts  on^  and  goes 
forth. 

The  Third  Act  opens  with  a  long  scene  between  Margaret 
and  Joanna,  uneasy  at  the  sudden  and  disturbed  departure  of 
Venno.     A  messenger,  who  is  sent  round  to  invite  company. 


some  (lark  crime,  laid  a  curse  upon  t 
bloody  end  to  all  his  race.     Next  folic 
Ubald  and  Agnes,  at  the  end  of  which 
concerning  his  birth^  but  obtains  no  i 
quires  why  Ubald  has  not  invited  W 
guests  to  the  wedding,  and  is  told  that 
who  does  not  like  to  leave  his  fireside, 
same  Venno  concerning  whom  there  wi 
daughter  should  fall  in  h)ve,  she  and 
be  destroyed.     Ubald    goes  out  hunti 
challenges  him.     He  disarms  \'enno,  ai 
to  some  of  Everard's  men  to  be  confine 
castle,  as  a  ruffian  who  had  attacked  hit 
Ubald  and  asks  him  why  he  spared  the 
she  will  dance  at  his  wedding  in  the 
changes  to  Venno*s  prison :  his  soliloijuy 
hilda  without,  who  tells  him  that  her  o 
ved,  and  shows  him  a  hole  through  w 
liberty  and  vengeance. 

The  Fourth  Act  introduces  Joanna  dis 
conducted  by  a  shepherd  throutih  Evcra 
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encounter  the  ghost.  After  he  is  gone,  Joanna  comes  in  as  a 
pilgrim  and  asks  Agnes  if  she  has  seen  an  old  man  with  white 
hair  and  a  drawn  sword ;  and  promises  to  bring  her  a  wedding 
garland.  The  scene  then  changes  to  the  outside  of  the  tower. 
Ubald  goes  in  with  his  sword  drawn :  after  which  Venno  en- 
ters, and  presently  hears  Ubald  calling  him  within  repeatedly. 
Venno,  bent  upon  vengeance,  rushes  into  the  tower  with  his 
drawn  sword. 

The  Fifth  Act  opens  with  Agnes  telling  her  father  how  late 
and  disturbed  Ubald  returned  to  her^  and  that  she  sat  up  with 
him  till  day-break^  when  he  went  out  again.  Ubald  enters; 
Everard  sends  Agnes  to  her  chamber,  and  questions  Ubald  con- 
cerning his  disturbed 'appearance.  Ubald  admits  that  he  has 
seen  the  ghost,  and  entreats  Everard  to  have  the  tower  walled 
up  inmiediately.  In  the  next  scene  Joanna  brings  the  wedding 
garland  to  Agnes,  who  is  called  by  Everard  to  the  wedding. 
Then  foUows  a  duel  between  Ufo  and  Reinald,  who  professes 
himself  friendly  to  Ubald :  after  their  departure  Joanna  en- 
ters, and  is  told  by  Grinhilda  that  Ubald  has  murdered  her 
father  in  the  tower.  Joanna  goes  in,  and  comes  out  again 
nearly  detracted:  the  wedding  music  is  heard;  Grinhilda 
gives  her  a  dagger,  and  tells  her  to  avenge  her  father.  The 
procession  enters ;  Joanna  stops  it,  accuses  Ubald  of  the  secret 
murder  of  her  father,  summons  him  to  answer  for  it  in  the  next 
world  after  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  stabs  herself.  Agnes  is 
carried  out,  followed  by  Everard.  Grinhilda  enters,  tells 
Ubald  that  she  is  his  mother  and  Venno  was  his  father,  and 
departs  again.  Ubald  in  his  despair  is  comforted  by  Reinald, 
who  proposes  to  accompany  him  tg  the  Holy  land. 

Thus  ends  the  play  of  Ingemann  3  the  story  is  continued  in 
a  ballad,  which  says  that  Lady  Margaret  was  sitting  one  even- 


of  all  endeavours  to  remove  it,  and  at  ni 
footsteps  were  always  heard  in  the  cha 
after,  a  lady  descended  from  Agnes,  in  c* 
tion,  went  at  night  into  the  church  to 
the  dead  body.    The  skeleton  stood  at  th 
let  her  go  out  alive,  unless  she  could  obtai 
old  man  with  white  hair  and  a  pale  fen 
tbem.^    She  prayed  incessantly  till  they 
passed  out  through  the  church  door,  the 
ground  3  and  the  next  day  it  was  buried  f( 
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'if  I 


L   O   N   D   O 


The  story  upon  which  this  Tale  is  founded  is  altered 
from  that  of  Julia  de  Roubigny.  The  subject  waa. 
taken  from  a  general  recollection  of  that  interesting 
little  volume,  to  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  referring.  Some  important  alterations  have  been 
intentionally  made  in  the  story,  and  perhaps  others 
inadvertently,  as  I  had  no  particular  wish  to  adhere  to 
it. 


b3 


Ill 


JULIA    MONTALBAN. 


ih 


JULIA  MONTALBAN. 


Sweet  bird  of  night,  that  on  the  loneliest  spray 

Like  an  inthralled  angel  pour'st  thy  lay. 

Earth  has  no  strain  to  match  thy  plaintire  notes. 

Whose  mournful  music  on  the  moonbeam  floats. 

By  thee,  all  other  warbling  of  the  grove  5 

Seems  heartless;  thine  the  very  soul  of  love. 

Some  secret  tie  thro*  nature's  ample  bounds 

Unites  the  sweetest  with  the  saddest  sounds; 

The  eye  of  sorrowing  beauty  hath  a  spell. 

Which  in  its  radiance  mirth  can  ne'er  excell;  10 

And  she  who  stands  upon  the  stormy  beach. 

Pale  as  the  wave-tost  corse  which  she  would  reach. 


^,^  MIC  aUUl  Vy  Oti 

Than  all  which  sparkling  moves 
And  thee  of  all  the  nine  alone  I 
Sad  loveliest  Muse,  to  sorrow  ev< 
Thee  oft  entranced  my  fancy  has 
Thy  stately  mien,  thy  step  of  grat 
The  shape  of  slender  mould,  the  , 
The  forehead  smooth,  the  neck  ol 
The  robe  of  jet  that  girds  thy  bre 
Making  the  whitest  bosom  whiter 
The  witching  eloquence  of  thy  dai 
Where  the  love-lighted  smile  half- 
And  from  thy  coral  lip  the  melting 
That  makes  grief  bliss,  and  li^hte 
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From  thee  my  Terse  proceeds;  O  be  it  thine 
To  fill  the  fancy,  and  exalt  the  Hne ! 
Stamp  thou  thine  own  bright  image  on  my  page^ 
And  it  shall  live  beyond  Time's  latest  age! 

Wintry  and  bleak  was  the  Sierra's  brow,  85 

And  thy  black  ridge,  Cordova,  capp'd  with  snow. 
Deep  sigh*d  the  gale;  thro*  swift-borne  clouds,  seireiie 
The  moonUght  streamed  upon  that  lonely  scene, ' 
SilTcring  the  glens  beneath ;  while  far  and  wide 
Night*s  shadows  flitted  o*er  the  mountain's  side. '      40 
Full  on  a  cheerless  chamber  fell  its  ray,  - 

Where,  pale  and  almost  spent,  a  matron  by* 
Mournful  her  look;  upon  her  bosom  prest 
Both  hands  were  clasp*d;  the  breath  scarce  heaved  her 

breast. 
Fixt  upon  one,  who  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  45 

Her  eyes  seem*d  hearven's  last  blessing  to  invoke* 


While  he,  her  partner  in  each  < 

Sat  chained  to  gnet,  and  conqu< 

Behind  stood  one>  whose  mien 

And,  though  unblest  his  office, 

By  his  sad  prisoner,  waiting  for 

.Of  life's  last  scene  in  that  abod< 

E*en  the  hard  hand  of  justice  d 

To  break  that  tie  which  nature  ; 

Nor  long  the  pause;  her  gkss  ^ 

Her  limbs  unnerved,  her  strengt 

*Tis  said,  strong  wishes  can  in  D 

Arrest  the  spirit  and  deny  his  rij 

But  soon  the  spell  must  pass;  wi 
TT«* 1 —  1  .       .       - 
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fl 


Her  own  sweet  Julia;  she,  who  o*er  her  bed  65 

Had  watch*d  desponding,  and  now  saw  her  dead. 

Each  moment  had  foretold  it:  but  that  grief. 

So  sure  and  present,  now  was  past  belief. 

Say  ye,  who  early  o*er  a  mother's  grave 

Have  seen  the  plumed  pomp  of  burial  wave^  70 

How  oft  your  fancy  unconstrain*d  by  wo 

Has  seemed  to  hear  her  cherish'd  accents  flow! 

View'd  her  loved  couch,  void  room,  or  wonted  chair, 

And  almost  thought  to  see  her  image  there! 

Perchance  that  incredulity  of  grief  75 

To  desolation  brings  some  faint  reUef, 

Deludes  the  pang,  and  soothes  the  youthful  heart  . 

With  that  fond  hope  from  which  it  will  not  part. 

Sweet  childhood,  in  the  lap  of  kindness  rear'd^ 
How  are  thy  careless  sports  by  love  endear'dl  80 

Thine  is  the  love,  that  knows  no  timid  blush. 
The  heedless  brow,  which  changeful  pleasures  flush  f 


O  that  thus  manhood  could  sc 
On  the  smooth  tide  adown  life 
O  that  the  dreams  of  childhoo 
When  years  steal  on,  and  reas4 

Joys  cheerful  as  the  spring  h 
Of  infimt  Julia  their  best  influe 
There  was  a  Ught  of  mirth  in  h( 
The  liquid  azure  of  her  native  s 
And  the  free  ringlets  of  her  gloi 
Like  wanton  tendrils,  deck'd  hei 
Her  cheek  was  radiant  with  the 
Unmizt  enchantment,  hope  with 
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So  closely  link'd  in  infantine  delight, 
They  were  but  happy.in  each  other's  sight. 
No  tremulous  thought  (if  such  they  knew)  of  care. 
No  bliss  had  one,  the  other  did  not  share. 

Time  fled  too  swiftly,  bearing  in  its  flight  105 

Those  precious  days  of  sunshine  ever  bright. 
The  sylphUke  form  grew  ripe  with  woman's  charms. 
The  bosom  throbb'd  with  undefined  alarms ; 
That  eye  of  cloudless  mirth  now  veil'd  its  gleam, 
And  bashful  mildness  shed  a  gentler  beam.  1 10 

The  hour  of  parting  came,  and  keenly  proved 
To  each  pain'd  breast  how  tenderly  it  loved. 
E'en  then  Rodrigo  dared  not  own  the  fire 
Of  his  full  mind,  or  speak  his  rash  desire. 
Call'd  in  youth's  morning  to  a  foreign  clime,  115 

He  then  first  learnt  that  poverty  was  crime. 
A  noble  orphan  by  Velasquez  fed. 
His  lot  seem'd  cast  to  press  a  barren  bed; 


rortli  he  must  fare,  where  fortv 
Wliile  richer  suitors  woo  his  loj 
But  though  that  pang  had  well 
From  his  life's  fountain,  still  it  i< 
Love  spoke  in  the  fiush*d  cheek 
It  pour'd  the  soul*8  strong  passio 
But,  unrecorded  by  one  daring  m 
Its  vows  were  breathed  in  silence 
To  Cuba's  coast  he  went,  and  wii 
A  mind  as  ardent  to  that  burning 

But  Julia,  from  Valentia^s  beai 
With  mournful  eye  beheld  his  gli 
Her  troiiVilA/^  k*^««~-  ^  - 
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In  him  had  all  emotion  seem'd  to  sleep; 

She  long'd  to  fall  upon  his  neck  and  weep; 

There  was  reserve  and  pride  in  his  adieu; 

And  something  to  her  feelings  strange  an4  new ;      140 

And  yet,  before  he  bounded  from  the  strand, 

His  quick  convulsive  grasp  had  press*d  her  hand; 

And  one  last  look  seem'd  rashly  to  confess 

What  the  proud  soul  had  labor'd  to  repress* 

She  gazed  upon  the  flowers,  whose  laughing  birth  145 

Show'd  as  if  bliss  alone  were  upon  earth. 

The  trees  in  stateliest  beauty  round  her  growing. 

The  sea  so  clear,  the  hills  with  sunshine  glowing, 

And  the  unclouded  firmament  on  high. 

The  pure  immeasurable  depth  of  sky;  150 

She  thought  the  world  untenanted  and  lone. 

And  she  amid  that  bliss  the  only  one. 

The  lorn,  the  hopeless.    He,  whose  breath  had  given 

To  earthly  joys  a  sweet  foretaste  of  heaven. 


And  there  was  none  beside  to  un 
The  voice  that  whisper'd  from  sit 
The  secret  charm  which  on  the  I 
Stole  on  each  sense  from  nature's 

Time  passed,  and  yet  arose  no  li 
Her  eye  its  lustre,  her  cheek  lost  i 
Why  was  she  sad?  She  knew  not: 
Her  bosom  felt,  that  all  its  mirth  ^ 
But  soon  a  weightier  blow,  substao 
Made  her  of  that  griefs  vanity  awi 
Man  little  prizes  what  each  day  bei 
While  fancy  builds  a  frightful  pile 
Till  ,.oiv^^:-^—  -^  '  • .    - 
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The  wheels  slow  rolling  thro'  Vnlenda's  walls 
Bore  her  for  ever  from  her  native  halls. 
Law,  like  a  harpy,  with  its  ravenous  train, 
Had  stripped  her  father  of  his  rich  domain ; 
Remote  from  splendor,  in  a  lonely  dell  175 

Hard  by  the  dark  Sierra  doomed  to  dwell. 
There  yet  one  humble  mansion  own*d  him  lord, 
But  sorrow  scowFd  upon  his  frugal  board. 

O  sweet  Contentment,  what  art  thou,  and  where? 
In  what  wild  covert  is  thy  tangled  lair,  .    180 

That  man  can  never  reach  thee?  Dost  thou  dwell 
In  the  low  cabin  or  the  rocky  cell, 
Or  lay  thee  stretch'd  beneath  some  gilt  alcove. 
Where  perfumes  breathe  and  music  whispers  love  ? 
Art  thou  the  proud  Concomitant  of  wealth,  185 

The  prize  of  beauty,  or  the  child  of  health? 

c 
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Say,  dost  thou  lavish  in  the  peasant's  cot 

Thy  cherub  smiles  to  cheer  his  rugged  lot. 

And  are  the  rich,  the  honor'd,  and  the  gay. 

In  fruitless  search  for  ever  doom'd  to  stray?  190 

Or,  still  to  place  and  fortune  unconfined. 

Is  thy  sole  harbour  in  the  peaceful  mind? 

Those  vales  are  fair,  those  hills  are  evergreen. 

The  careless  rustic  joys  that  lovely  scene. 

Why  does  Velasquez  scorn  his  humble  hall?  195 

Why  is  the  bread,  that  daily  feeds  him,  gall? 

Save  that,  regardless  of  what  sweets  remain, 

His  bosom  turns  unto  the  past  with  pain. 

Two  years  dragg  d  slowly  on  with  heavy  wing, 

And  Juha*s  fondness  could  no  comfort  bring.  SOO 

Peevish  and  doubly  jealous  of  respect, 

He  seem'd  past  hope,  and  all  his  pleasures  wreck'd. 

The  wife,  who  with  him  trod  the  summer  ways 

Of  fortune,  sooth'd  him  in  his  wintry  days. 
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Watch'd  o'er  his  fretful  mood  with  patient  love,      205 
Too  sad  to  cheer,  too  gentle  to  reprove. 
Grief  was  young  Julia's  portion,  and  she  seem*d 
As  one  who  woo'd  not  pleasure,  but  had  dream'd 
Unutterable  bliss,  whose  radiance  spread 
Peace  in  her  soul,  to  worldly  wishes  dead:  210 

But  still  her  pensive  smile  might  cast  a  shade 
On  Seville  or  Valentia*s  sprightliest  maid; 
And,  as  if  bom  to  deck  some  higher  sphere, 
She  trod  life's  walk  with  Uttle  hope  or  fear. 
For  all  her  griefs  were  certain;  in  her  sire  215 

The  mind's  adversity  had  quell'd  its  fire; 
Her  mother,  stricken  by  that  helpless  doom, 
Look'd  to  the  peaceful  haven  of  the  tomb; 
And  he  had  vanish'd  as  a  morning  dream. 
Who  held  the  dearest  place  in  her  esteem.  220 

Herself,  that  lightsome  child  of  infant  mirtli. 
Was  now  a  thing  too  sainted  for  this  earth; 

c2 


And,  schoord  in  that  unfriendc 
Sate  patience,  like  a  glory,  on  1 

But  painful  scenes  drew  nigh 
Its  utmost  malice  on  Velasquez 
E*en  on  that  night  of  moumingj 
Still  press'd  the  fatal  couch,  jus 
Stem  justice  dragg*d  him  from  1 
To  linger  cheerless  in  a  Uving  t( 
Young  Julia  shared  his  doom,  c 
A  self-devoted  victim  in  his  celL 
There,  spiritless  as  the  corse  wh 
Disease  assail*d  him,  of  all  hope 
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She  sate  entranced,  while  memory  round  her  drew 

Forms  of  the  past  in  long  and  sad  review. 

In  her  heart  graven  with  unerring  truth 

She  traced  each  pastime  of  her  earliest  youth; 

And  in  that  dungeon,  free  and  unconfined,  24f5 

Valentia*s  cha'rms  came  beaming  on  her  mind ; 

Rodrigo's  smile ;  the  mutual  joys  and  fears 

Which  had  endeared  him  in  her  infant  years ; 

And  then  the  clouded  brow,  the  constrained  look ; 

The  pleading  eye,  when  that  last  leave  he  took ;     250 

The  hasty  pressure  of  her  yielded  hand ; 

The  barque,  that  bore  him  from  his  native  land. 

Next  rose  the  grief,  that  reft  her  of  her  home, 

Tom  from  the  shades  where  once  she  loved  to  roam ; 

Her  mother's  failing  strength,  her  kind  caress,        255 

Foreboding  thoughts  which  she  would  fain  repress; 

The  paleness  that  betray *d  life's  dwindling  flame. 

The  slow  decay  of  that  exhausted  frame. 
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Then  keener  thoughts  arose;  the  pang,  thatprej'd 

Like  poison  on  her  heart,  to  none  bewray'd ;  9B0 

The  tale,  which  dagger-like  had  smote  her  soul, 

"  Rodrigo  wedded  to  a  rich  Creole.*' 

Faithless  she  fain  would  hold  him,  and  forsworn; 

Was  not  his  image  in  her  bosom  worn? 

Had  she  not  scom*d  for  him  all  wealth  beside,         865 

Montalban's  rank,  Montalban's  honest  pride  ? 

But  of  reproach  the  comfort  was  denied; 

How  had  he  woo'd  her?  by  what  promise  tied? 

Her  tears  stole  slow,  and  that  heart-humbling  thought 

To  its  sad  home  her  sickening  memory  brought.     270 

Her  eyes  were  fixt  upon  her  father's  fece, 

On  which  despair  had  stamped  its  fatal  trace. 

Its  hue  was  altered,  and  approaching  death 

Was  almost  striving  with  his  sinother'd  breath. 

Her  heart  was  well  nigh  bursting,  as  she  saw  275 

His  grey  hairs  sunk  upon  that  couch  of  straw. 
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Deep  self-reproof  assail'd  her ;  and  a  pang, 

That  did  arouse  her,  through  her  bosom  rang. 

Her  mother*s  limbs  on  the  unhonor*d  bier 

Lay  among  strangers ;  and  the  hoary  sire  280 

Seem'd  to  upbraid  her  heart,  which,  for  the  toy 

Of  fancy  lavished  on  a  reckless  boy, 

Had  scom*d  the  good,  the  glorious,  and  the  brave. 

Whose  name  might  honor,  and  whose  wealth  might  save. 

She  had  forbad  Montalban,' though  her  mind  ^85 

Esteemed  him  best  and  noblest  of  mankind. 

How  now  recall  him  ?  how  her  wish  unfold. 

And  seem  to  sell  her  lovehness  for  gold  ? 

She  look*d  upon  her  father,  and  his  fate 

Smote  her  deep  conscience,  but  it  was  too  late.       ^90 

She  gazed,  and  even  then  steps  hurrying  broke 

His  unrefreshing  sleep,  and  he  awoke. 

His  debts  were  cancelled;  but  the  call  in  vain 

Of  freedom  roused  him,  and  he  stirred  with  pain. 


"  One  friend  alone,"  he  said, 
**  Sought  me  when  fallen,  to  my 
*'  And^  proud  himself,  yet  strove 
"  To  me,  who,  wreck'd  in  fortun 
"  The  secret  bounty,  which  unbf 
"  Flows  from  that  fountain,  and  t 
"  One  gift  I  have ;  one  only  can  i 
"  The  heart-felt  boon,  and  that  vj 


He  ceased;  she  hardly  felt  the 
Sufiusing  o*er  her  face  the  kindle 
Or  how  each  nerve  was  to  the  uti 
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'Twas  all  Velasquez'  lingering  soul  required; 
Smiling  he  bless*d  their  union,  and  expired. 

Montalban*s  prime  was  past,  and  days  of  ruth 
Had  cast  some  painful  cloud  upon  his  youth. 
Which  left  a  sad  impression ;  and  his  mind  315 

Was  proud  and  lofty,  but  his  feelings  kind. 
Adversity,  the  bane  of  blither  cheer, 
To  him  had  made  Velasquez  doubly  dear; 
And,  scarce  perceived,  young  Julia's  influence  stole 
With  unresisted  empire  o'er  his  soul.  320 

Once  fixt  love's  altar  there,  it  was  a  power 
Which  sway'd  his  passions,  rooted  in  its  core. 

O  thou  stem  god !  imperious,  fearful  Love ! 
In  thy  deceitftil  cradle  as  a  dove. 
Thou  in  thy  might  dost  like  a  giant  move! .  325 

Thro'  the  wide  universe  thy  strength  is  spread. 
And  nature  quivers  underneath  thy  tread! 
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Whether  thou  art  of  hell  or  chfld  of  heftveii. 

To  tliee  on  this  our  world  all  power  is  given. 

Blest  author  of  delight,  and  yet  our  bane !  330 

All  bliss,  all  guilt,  are  mingled  in  thy  reign. 

Thy  steps  are  viewless  as  the  lapse  of  time. 

And  lead  the  soul  from  ecstacy  to  crime. 

Thy  lip  thou  clothest  with  an  angeFs  smile. 

Lord  of  each  dearest  charm  that  can  beguile;  335 

And  thou  dost  lure  the  wretch  thou  wilt  destroy 

With  such  sweet  rapture,  that  to  fall  is  joy. 

But,  in  thy  passion  roused,  thou  art  of  might 

To  make  man*s  essence  shrink  before  thy  sight. 

Thy  look,  which  late  with  mildest  beauty  shone,     340 

Shall  like  a  gorgon  turn  his  heart  to  stone; 

Murder,  and  Rape,  and  Phrensy  rise  from  heD, 

And  the  whole  host  of  Sin  obey  thy  spell. 

The  sunbeams  dawn'd  upon  their  bridal  bed, 
The  bed  of  mourning  for  her  parents  dead ;  345 
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But  half  her  sorrows  were  not  yet  fiilfill'd/ 

Her  pulse  of  wiguish  neyer  might  be  still'd. 

A  letter  came;  she  paused;  her  eyes  grew  dim. 

The  characters  confusedly  seem'd  to  swim. 

Rodrigo's  hand^  Rodrigo's  heart  was  there :  350 

Read  on,  thou  wretched  victim,  and  despair! 

Deep  blush'd  her  cheek,  but  next  a  pallid  hue 

Death's  veriest  semblance  o*er  her  features  threw ; 

For  her  unheard  beyond  the  Atlantic  main, 

His  faithful  wishes  had  been  breathed  in  vain;       355 

For  her,  though  hopeless,  and  to  fate  resigned. 

The  proffer'd  hand  of  wealth  he  had  declined. 

Now  lavish  fortune  his  firm  truth  repaid, 

And  a  rich  heritage  his  will  obey'd. 

Again  elate  he  trod  the  Spanish  shore ;  360 

He  came  to  sue ;  he  came  to  part  no  more; 

And  high  in  hope,  in  ignorance  still  blest, 

Unveil*d  the  rapturous  passion  of  his  breast* 
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Her  pain'd  heart  shrunk:  she  met  Montalban*8  eye; 
The  blush  return'd,  and  she  suppressed  a  sigh:        365 
Tlien  shuddering  started,  and  in  haste  concealed 
Tlie  dangerous  scroll,  too  dear  to  be  reveal'd. 
Tears  had  full  scope  within  her  secret  bower. 
And  love  resistless  re-usurp'd  its  power. 
Life  was  her  bitterest  burthen ;  but  she  stood  370 

In  her  uprightness  firm  and  unsubdued. 
She  dared  not  see  Rodrigo:  with  the  thought 
Of  what  she  was,  her  feelings  were  distraught. 

Then  came  another  scroll ;  Rodrigo*s  ear 
Had  learnt  her  fate,  had  nothing  left  to  fear.  375 

How  had  he  found  her !  to  what  fate  consigned ! 
Not  in  the  grave ;  they  might  have  there  been  join'd! 
But  spoil'd  and  fetter'd  in  a  rival's  bed, 
More  lost  to  love's  embraces  than  the  dead ! 
Few  words  on  that  ill-omen'd  scroll  were  traced,      380 
Few,  but  with  passion  s  burning  touch  impressed. 
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By  every  joy  which  they  had  hoped  or  known, 

She  was  adjured  to  meet  him  once  alone. 

From  her  she  cast  it  shrinking  and  afraid, 

Then  bending  meekly  to  her  God  she  pray'd ;         385 

And  sadly  strengthen'd  in  her  purpose  rose, 

Firm  in  her  duty,  calm  amidst  her  woes. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  each  gloomiest  wild, 
To  love  allied,  lone  fancy's  shadowy  child ; 
And  he,  who  mourns  beneath  the  oak*s  broad  arms, 
Hath  strange  society  with  nature's  charms. 
The  tangled  brsdce,  the  waters  still  and  clear, 
The  rock's  deep  shade,  are  to  his  humor  dear; 
Far  from  wealth's  canopy  and  bumish'd  dome 
The  interminable  forest  seems  his  home ;  395 

E'en  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  wave  and  wind 
Speak  a  known  language  to  his  troubled  mind; 
In  every  moss-grown  trunk  he  hails  a  friend, 
And  nature's  rudest  forms  some  solace  lend. 
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Julia's  cheek  glow'd  with  fever;  all  her  frame  400 

Was  parch'd  and  quivering  with  an  inward  flame. 

She  loath'd  her  chamber,  and  opprest  with  heat. 

Sought  the  cool  garden's  loneliest  retreat. 

Had  Roderic  named  that  place,  she  would  have  fled. 

Rather  than  meet  him,  to  her  bridal  bed;  405 

Yet,  by  some  strange  mischance,  the  mourner  found 

E'en  there  the  man  whom  she  would  most  have  shumi*d. 

She  wish'd  to  fly,  but  trembling  (as  her  feet 

Denied  their  office)  sank  upon  the  seat. 

She  would  have  bade  him  leave  her,  but  each  word  410 

Died  on  her  lips  unfinish'd  and  unheard. 

She  would  have  struggled  with  the  hand  that  squeezed 

Her  hand,  which  it  had  passionately  seized ; 

But  powerless,  witless,  on  his  neck  she  fell 

With  such  a  burst  of  sorrow,  as  might  tell  415 

The  agony  which  swell'd  within  her  breast, 

Too  strong  to  yield,  too  big  to  be  represt. 
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Montalban  sought  her  at  the  fall  of  day; 
The  fatal  scroll  upon  her  pillow  lay. 
He  saw ;  he  read. — A  sudden  film  came  o'er  4S0 

His  sight  amazed — he  judged  not — he  forbore. 
With  hasty  Toice  he  call*d,  enquired  her  path, 
And  foUow'd,  more  in  wonder,  than  in  wrath. 
Just  yAien  broke  forth  her  sorrow's  whelming  flood. 
With  startled  horror  by  the  seat  he  stood ;  4fi5 

Where  JuUa,  clasp'd  in  young  Rodrigo's  arms, 
Sobb'd  on  his  bosom,  heedless  of  her  charms^ 
While  the  full  soul  seem'd  pouring  thro'  his  eyes^ 
And  his  deUghted  spirit  drank  her  sighs. 
Enough,  enough — O  too  much  had  he  seen  I  4S0 

O  that  impervious  gloom  had  wrapp'd  the  scene  I 
Backward  few  steps  he  stagger'd,  both  hands  dtasp'd 
Upon  his  forehead,  and  for  breath  he  gasp'd* 
Him  they  observed  not,  by  one  grief  possest 
And  in  that  throb  of  torment  almost  blest.  485 
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Rodrigo  ask'd  but  that  one  sweet  farewell. 

That  solace  in  despair^  and  he  would  dwell 

In  wilds  untrodden  J  of  »I1  joy  forlorn. 

And  waste  a  life  too  blasted  to  be  borne. 

But  Julia's  heart  wa^  rived ;  fthe  could  not  speak :  440 

He  pressed  his  burning  face  against  her  cheek, 

And  from  that  trance  she  started ; — one  farewell. 

One  sad  eternal  parting!  and  the  spell 

Dropped  from  her  eyes :  stood  sinful  love  uiiveil\l 

In  full  deformity,  and  faith  prevailed;  445 

As  homeward  like  a  panting  dove  she  flew, 

Scared  from  the  peril  of  tliat  last  adieu* 


Four  things  the  wise  man*  knew  not  to  declare, 
The  eagle's  path  athwart  the  fields  of  air; 
The  ship's  deep  furrow  thro'  the  ocean^s  apray;      450 
The  serpen t*s  winding  on  the  rock;  the  way 
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Of  man  with  woman. — Into  water  clear 

The  jealous  Indian  nidely  thrust  his  spear. 

And,  quick  withdrawing,  pointed  how  the  wave 

Subsided  into  stiUness.     The  dark  grave,  4^5 

Which  knows  all  secrets,  can  alone  reclaim 

The  fatal  doubt  once  cast  on  woman's  fame. 

Night's  shade  fell  thick ;  the  evening  was  far  spent 

Ere  proud  Montalban  to  her  chamber  went. 

Slowly  he  enter'd,  and  with  cautious  glance  460 

Cast  his  eye  round,  before  he  did  advance. 

A  bowl  half  fiU'd  upon  the  board  he  placed. 

And  with  brief  speech  his  sorrowing  bride  address'd: 

"  The  night  advances,  Julia:  hast  thou  pray'd 
"  To  Him  whose  wrath  is  round  the  sinner's  bed  ?  465 

"  Yes,  honor'd  Albert,"  the  sad  wife  rephed, 
*'  The  heart  b  frail  by  mortal  passions  tried.; 
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'^  The  voice  of  God  is  awful,  when  the  breast 

"  Of  the  weak  sufferer  is  by  guilt  opprest; 

*'  But  mercy  dawns  upon  the  patient  head,  470 

"  The  peace  of  Him  who  for  our  Rulings  bled.'* 

He  fix'd  upon  her  face  a  silent  look 
Of  utter  misery,  and  then  sternly  spoke. 

**  If  mom's  first  ray  must  glimmer  on  our  bier, 
*'  Couldst  thou  envisage  death  without  a  fear?        475 
"  Are  thy  thoughts  chasten'd,  Julia?  canst  thou  go 
"  With  me  before  the  throne  of  bliss  or  wo?** 

His  firm  voice  falter'd ;  but  the  dismal  word. 
E'en  as  fate's  warning,  by  his  bride  was  heard. 
His  cheek  was  Hke  the  hue  of  one  long  dead;  480 

But  his  hp  quiver'd,  and  his  eye  was  red; 
And  such  dark  feelings  character'd  his  gaze. 
That  JuHa  shrunk  with  terror  and  amaze. 
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She  paused;  her  eye  fell  doubtful  on  that  bowl; 
O'er  all  her  frame  a  shuddering  horror  stole.  485 

Then  thus  with  downcast  look;  (she  dared  not  raise 
Her  eye  to  meet  again  that  fearful  gaze:) 

"  Yes,  Albert ;  I  have  made  my  peace  with  heaven, 
"  At  whose  pure  shrine  my  secret  thoughts  are  shriven. 
*'  Whene'er  fate  calls,  this  humble  sool  obeys ;       400 
"  The  tear  of  sorrow  asks  no  fond  delays. 
"  With  tremulous  hope  the  lingering  heart  may  move 
**  Thro'  life's  blest  walks,  illumed  by  blissful  love; 
**  Cold  duty's  path  is  not  so  blithely  trod, 
^<  Which  leads  the  mournful  spirit  to  its  God«"       405 

She  spoke,  half  timid,  and  presaging  iU 
From  his  knit  biow  and  look  severely  stilL 
The  thought  of  death  came  o'er  her;  and  the  mind 
Disown'd  her  words,  more  fearful  thui  resign'd. 
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Love's  secret  influence  heaved  the  conscious  treaut  500 

With  fluttering  piJse,  that  would  not  be  at  rest. 

Stem  Albert  marked  the  tremor  of  her  brow, 

And  the  cheek*g  fitiiil  color  come  and  go^ 

His  eye  was  big  with  anguish,  as  it  fitray'd 

O'er  all  the  charms,  which  her  thin  rolie  betray *d,  505 

The  perfect  loTcliness  of  that  dear  form 

In  its  fiill  spring  of  beauty  ripe  and  warm; 

And  never  had  she  look*d  so  worth  hts  care^ 

So  aweet,  ao  graceful,  so  aurpassing  fair* 

When  the  pure  glow  of  innocent  delight  510 

Flush'd  her  young  cheek  and  sparkled  in  her  sight, 

As  languid,  in  that  careless  garb  array'di 

Half  lit  by  the  pale  lamp^  half  hid  in  shade. 

He  would  have  given  his  very  life  to  kiss 

Those  hps  by  beauty  moulded  for  his  bliss,  515 

Once  more  in  tenderest  rapture  to  have  press'd 

That  shape  angelic  to  his  troubled  breast; 
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But  pride  forbade^  and  from  each  living  charm 

Drew  fiercer  hate,  which  love  could  not  disarm. 

Upon  that  form  of  beauty,  now  his  bane,  520 

Seem*d  foul  pollution  to  have  fixt  its  stain. 

Awhile  he  paced  the  floor  with  heavy  stride. 

Then  gazed  once  more  upon  his  sorrowing  bride; 

And,  parting  with  his  hands  the  glossy  hair 

On  the  white  forehead  of  the  silent  fair,  535 

Look*d  wistfully;  then,  bending  sad  and  slow, 

Fix'd  one  long  kiss  upon  that  brow  of  snow. 

It  seem'd  as  if  love*s  spirit  in  his  soul 

Was  battling  with  his  passion's  fierce  control. 

He  sat  before  her;  on  one  hand  reclined  530 

His  face,  which  told  the  struggle  of  his  mind ; 

The  other  held  the  bowl:  she  raised  her  head, 

As,  slow  his  hand  extending,  thus  he  said ; 

''  Drink,  JuHa;  pledge  me  in  this  cup  of  peace; 
^*  Drink  deep,  and  let  thy  tears  of  sorrow  cease/*  ^5 
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Her  eye  was  fixt  and  motionless;  her  cheek 
Had  lost  its  changeful  hue;  she  did  not  speak. 
Her  nerves  seem'd  numb'd,  and  icy  horror  pressed. 
Like  a  cold  weight  of  lead^  upon  her  breast. 

''  Drink,  Julia;"  spoke  agwi  that  dreadful  yoicey540 
^*  Drink,  JuUa,  deep;  for  thou  hast  now  no  choice.** 

A  fatal  shiver  seem'd  to  reach  her  soul. 
And  her  hand  trembled,  as  it  touch'd  the  bowl; 
But  duty's  call  prevail'd  o'er  shapeless  dread; 
She  look'd  with  silent  terror,  and  obey*d.  545 

I  know  not,  whether  it  was  fimcy's  power 
Which  smote  each  conscious  sense  in  that  dread  houTp 
(But  he  half  started,  and  in  truth  believed 
That  a  deep  lengthened  sob  was  faintly  heaved. 
And  some  dark  shuddering  form  behind  him  pass'd,550 
Which  o'er  her  shape  its  fearful  shadow  cast,) 
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Or  whether,  doom'd  at  mortal  guik  to  grieve. 
Thus  his  good  angel  sadly  took  his  leave. 
Breathless  he  listen'd,  by  his  thoughts  appall'd; 
(The  hour  of  mercy  could  not  be  xecall'd.)  555 

Then  to  his  lips  in  turn  the  draught  appHed, 
Which  should  in  death  unite  him  with  his  bride. 

'Twas  done;  a  long,  still,  solemn  pause  ensued. 
And  Albert  speechless  his  sad  victim  view'd. 
There  was  not  in  her  chamber  sound  or  breath,      560 
But  all  was  hush'd  and  ominous  of  death; 
The  very  lustre,  which  the  dim  light  shed. 
Was  like  a  watchfire  burning  by  the  dead. 
The  darksome  tapestry  heaved  not  on  the  wallj 
And  like  night's  spectres  stood  its  figures  tall;        565 
They  seem*d  in  shadowy  stillness  to  survey 
The  twain  illumed  by  the  lamp's  pallid  ray: 
And  Julia,  half  suspicious  of  her  fittCi 
Mark'd  the  stem  aspect  of  her  ghastly  mate. 
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At  length  with  solemn  voice  Montalban  broke         570 
That  awful  silence,  and  more  mildly  spoke. 

*'  The  hour  of  thy  deceitfulness  is  past; 
"  Our  hves  are  waning,  and  the  die  is  cast. 
'^  Let  thy  mind  turn  from  frailty,  and  the  heart 
"  Unveil  its  bitter  secret,  ere  we  part.  575 

"  But  first,  O  Julia,  once  my  hope  and  pride> 
"  By  thine  own  voice  let  Albert's  deeds  be  tried* 
"  Sad  memories  of  earlier  years  may  lend 
'^  My  brow  a  gloom  which  fondness  should  unbend: 
"  Perchance  it  wants  the  soft  and  winning  grace^    580 
"  The  smiling  vermeil  of  a  younger  face; 
*^  But  in  what  chaste  endearment  couldst  thou  find 
"  Or  love  more  warm,  or  kindness  more  refined  ? 
"  Have  not  my  cares,  with  anxious  pleasure  fraught, 
"  Outsped  thy  wishes  and  forenm  thy  thought?      585 
^^  Speak  thou  my  sentence ;  this  lorn  heart  appeals 
*'  To  thine  own  thoughts  and  what  thy  conscience  feek. 
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"  O  in  thy  treason,  Julia,  madly  prized 

"  Above  all  joys  which  ever  love  devised, 

"  Even  in  thy  guilt  so  excellently  fair,  ^  590 

"  'Tis  bliss  to  gaze  on  thee  in  this  despair! 

"  Speak,  thou  frail  angel!  be  in  death  forgiven! 

"  That  sinful  breast  is  Albert's  only  heaven!*' 

He  stopp'd;  the  whelming  passion  of  his  soul 
Rose  like  a  deluge,  bursting  pride's  control;  595 

Full  sweird  the  tide  of  agonizing  grief. 
And  in  deep  sobs  his  suffering  forced  relief. 
On  either  hand  with  strength  he  press'd  his  brow, 
Tom  by  remorse  his  lips  would  not  avow. 
Julia  rose  quick  and  startled;  she  had  heard  60O 

With  strange  amazement  each  appalling  word. 
Her  mind  was  troubled,  but  she  dared  not  think 
That  the  sad  peace  of  death  was  in  that  drink. 
How  could  she  dread  from  him  that  deed  of  hell. 
Who,  to  her  sorrow,  had  but  loved  too  well!  605 


X  ui  tiie  weaK  neart,  tho'  pure  of 
Still  nourished  wishes  which  to  th 

"  Forbear,  my  lord,"  the  tremb 
**  Forbear,  nor  deem  thus  harshlj 
''  Thou  wilt  not  kill  me?    I  have 
*'  The  bonds  of  duty,  and  am  not 
"  O  Albert,  thou  didst  take  my  hi 
*'  And  all  I  had  to  yield  thee  is  th 
**  Fond  love  is  wayward  as  the  mo 
**  Which  blooms  spontaneous  in  it 
''  Spreads  its  pure  incense  on  the  ; 
**  Which  fans  the  cradle  where  it 
"  But  sickeninrr  nin<>o  "K*k«^«*-i«  *"•-- 
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".  The  struggling  soul  shall  every  wish  suhdue; 

"  Thy  mournful  Julia  to  her  vows  is  true.  635 

"  Believe  me^  Albert,  though  the  suffering  mind 

'*  Pour  some  weak  ughs,  the  spirit  is  resign'd. 

'*  No  thought  lurks  there,  which  needs  to  be  forgiven; 

**  All  that  of  life  remains,  to  thee  is  given.'* 

"  Short  space,  dissembler l**  wrathful  Albert  cried; 
**  Think'st  thou,  that  night  thy  guilty  loves  can  hide  ? 
**  Rodrigo! — Traitress,  does  the  color  rise 
"  To  those  white  cheeks,  which  thy  calm  speech  belies  {" 

A  sudden  blush  o'erran  her  ivory  cheek, 
As  thus  with  tremulous  voice  she  strove  to  speak.  635 

**  Thou  wrong*st  me!  e'en  now,  exiled  from  his  land 
"  By  hapless  love,  he  seeks  a  foreign  strand." 
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Uprose  the  wrathful  husband. 
The  lamp's  ray  shone  upon  the  < 
Staining  his  garment,  and  the  bs 
Of  such  fierce  passion  lighten'd  : 
That  Julia  shriek'd,  as  if  his  ven 
Had  spilt  before  her  eyes  the  life 
Of  him  her  soul  adored.     A  diz2 
More  sharp  than  death  shot  keer 
And  ''  Hast  thou  killed  him,  Alber 
Gazing  where  on  that  blood  the  1 
"  I  thank  thy  jealous  rage;  thro' 
'^  I  feel  thy  fatal  draught  and  dei 
"  The  last  fell  arift  of  merrv  tn  fh 
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''  Albert,  I  do  not  curse  thee  for  the  slain! 

^  Two  hopeless  spirits  thou  hast  loosed  from  pain." 

She  said,  and  sunk  in  anguish  on  the  floor, 
Her  white  hands  wildly  clasped,  to  rise  no  more; 
And  never  did  a  child  of  earthly  woes  660 

Such  loveliness  in  hour  of  death  disclose. 
Her  eyes  upon  the  fretted  ceiling  fix*d 
A  look  of  hope  with  such  sharp  suffering  mixt, 
That  the  pure  soul  seem*d  striving  thro'  the  sight 
To  find  its  God,  and  win  its  way  to  light.  665 

Thy  thoughts  of  joy,  Montalban,  all  are  past; 
And  this  still  hour  of  murder  is  thy  last! 
But  canst  thou  gaze  unmoved  upon  that  form? 
Those  youthful  limbs  are  beauteous  yet  and  warm; 
The  eyes,  which  sparkled  once  with  free  delight,    670 
Speak  yet  the  feeling  soul,  and  still  are  bright; 
But  thy  swift  poison  spreads  thro*  every  vein. 
That  tender  shape  must  writhe  with  inward  pain; 


•^Atcui  Mu  cic  iiiuniing  loacnsome  t( 
Gaze,  gaze,  thou  rash  despoiler,  t 
Grow  dim  with  grief,  and  thine  he 
For  thou  hast  madly  dash'd  away 
That  gem  of  beauty  which  thou  n 
Thou  hast  de8troy*d  the  loveliest  < 
Canst  thou  behold  thy  work  and  i 

The  mom  dawn*d  glorious  upon 
But  Julia's  chamber  was  all  hush'd 
The  noonday's  sultry  beam  gilt  spi 
But  no  sound  stirr*d  within  her  pet 
Its  casements  close  remain'd  in  quii 
Its  dark  alcove  was  silent  as  thn  fm 
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That  one  who  pas8*d  the  garden*8  private  door 

Had  found  a  fair  youth  slain  and  stiff  in  gore: 

And  some  within  had  listen'd  with  affright 

Sounds  like  last  agonies  at  dead  of  night:  695 

The  bodeful  tale  grew  rife,  and  at  late  hour 

With  anxious  fear  they  burst  the  nuptial  bower. 

There,  all  untenanted  the  bridal  bed, 

Upon  the  floor  the.  twain  were  stiff  and  dead. 

Loved  Julia  lay,  upon  her  graceful  arm  700 

The  cheek  reclined,  as  if  in  life  yet  warm; 

But  cold  death's  livid  hue  upon  her  skin 

Show'd  what  a  piteous  waste  was  wrought  within. 

Her  features  seemed,  tho*  now  in  slumber  deep. 

After  some  painful  struggle  sunk  to  sleep.  705 

The  aspect  of  her  lip  serene  and  mild, 

Perchance  death's  last  convulsion,  sadly  smiled. 

Montalban's  strength  appear'd  more  lately  spent; 

O'er  her  pale  corse  his  lifeless  form  was  bent, 
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And  inward  agony  stiU  seem'd  to  strain 

His  ghastly  features,  as  if  wrung  by  p&in. 

His  bloody  glove^  yet  clench*d,  appeared  to  pre^ 

The  hand  of  that  fair  victim  to  his  &oe ; 

As  if,  deep  striving  with  his  latest  breath. 

His  lips  convulsed  had  clung  to  it  in  death.  715 

His  throes  were  strong  and  fierce;  and  he,  tliat  slew 

That  form  of  loveliness,  had  most  to  rue* 

Her  soul  to  bliss^  awaken'd  from  despair^ 

In  mild  forgiveness  pour'd  its  latest  prayer; 

It  breathed  no  thought^  which  angels  would  deny;  720 

A  beam  of  glory  lit  her  dying  eye; 

The  patient  spirit  from  it»  frail  abode, 

By  faith  upraised^  stole  gently  to  its  God. 
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